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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


‘THE reader will better understand the design of this book 
when I stute that it owes its origin to a very simple though not 
a trivinl circumstance. A few years since the ladies of one of 
our village congregations started an Art enterprise to assist in 
the removal of an oppressive chureh debt; in which idea was 
included the plan of publishing daily, for a brief period, a 
sinull paper, as an advertismg medium. J was invited to fill a 
column of each issue in a series of reminiscences which might 
he interesting to young people— particularly to (he students of 
the Seminary. In compliance with this request, and with the 
hope of showing my sympathy with the laudable financial 
scheme inaugurated, and of entertiining and benefitting those 
into whose hands the papers might fall, several of the chapters 
in Part I, of this volume were from time to time published, 
which not only attracted more favorable notice than I had 
anticipated, but, from influential sources, the desire was 
expressed that the series should be extended. 

Thus, not long fhereifter, several personal sketches: of 
departed worthies, with whose acqnaintanceship I had been 
fayored, sand whose names were closely identified with the early 
history of the Seminary and the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Cazenovia, appeared in other periodicals. When, however, a 
few months since, the plan of publishiny a volume was formed, 
with the earnest desire to do good to those who are, or who 
hereafter may be inmates of the School (and especially those 
who have in view the Gospel ministry), I not only added to the 
number of the memoi's, but made places for topics of a more 
miscellaneous yet practical character; with the prayer that by 
the blessing of God, while the Intter class shall find in these 
chapters examples, hints, and suggestions that will more or less 
encourage and help them, all classes of readers may look with 
favor on my houest, my con wmorve endeayor to advance the 
gause of Christian education in general, and the best interest of 
Cazenovia Seminary in particular, 

L. A. B. 
Cazenoyrs, April 1884. 
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7 CHAPTER I. 
| 
MY FIKST VISIT TO CAZENOVIA. 


N compliance with the lequest of friends, I sketch a few 
| of my experiences relative to Cazenovia Seminary, As: a 
preliminary, I propose in this:ckapter to 
my first visit to Cazenovia village. 

Iu the Summer of 1831 
house in'Geheva, N, ¥%y 
I received a letter, 
sister Mary, 


give a brief account of 
» While'serving as clerk in amercantile 
being then about twenty years of nge, 
dated at Cazenovia Se 





minary, from: my 
in which she expressed a desire that I should 
her at the close of the session, 
parental home at Milford, N. Y, 

although I had learned the fs 
fountain of knowledge and 
urging, 


meet 

sud accompany her to om 

Never having seen Cazenovia, 

une of the youthful institution as a 

nursery of piety, I needed no 

especially as the family at home desired a visit from 
1 
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me. So I took the stage for Syracuse, and thenee ly a similar 
conveyance on the Cherry-Villey turnpike, proceeded to this 
place, The ride was pleasant through the little villagcs of 
Fayetteville aud Manlius; bnt when within three or four miles 
of Cazenovia we began to ascend what appeared to me, in 
comparison with the level conntry of Ontario county, a luge 
mountain. So slowly did om coach plod along that it seemed 
as if we should never reach the summit which ove:ooks the 
charming lake and village. At length we arrived at the 
Cazenovia House, when I soon became acqnainted with my 
host, Simon ©, Hitchcock, an acquaininneeship I was happy to 
renew years after in the Seminary office, where we often sat 
in council as trustees. ASI shall haye occasion hereafter to 
speak of Mr, Hitchcock in another relation, suffice it now to 
say that I was his guest for two or three days; and although in 
those days an unconcealed bar was considered an indispensable 
requisite for a public inn, where dram drinking, more or less, 
if not thought almost a necessity was nearly a universal practice 
especially of travelers, nothing to me was more apparent than 
that my host was personally free from the habit of imbibing, 
and took special pains to discourage the use of intoxicants. by 
others. 

At that time not being particularly interested in the closing 
exercises of the Seminary term—and never expecting to be—my 
time, while here, was chiefly oceupied in walks alone or with 
my sister in the village and suburbs, especially along the shore 
of the lake: and though familiar with the romantic scenery of 
the far-famed Otsego, and equally so with the more expansive 
and deeper waters of the Seneca, it seemed to me for quiet 
beauty, with its lovely, evergreen shores and gentle slopes of 
cultivated farms on both sides, Owahgena equalled if not 
surpassed them both, 

In my frequent strolls at the foot of the lake, my attention 
was attracted by the tall, majestic twin oaks which, near each 
other, stood in solitary grandeur on the summit of the hill 
north-east of the head of the lake—like faithful sentinels, or 
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rather like lovers retired to this elevated and sequestered 
height to yiew tie scenery and commune together. When a 
few years after Lcame here as a student those towering trees 
were yet standing, and 1 often gazed upon them with admira- 
tion. When with my family I removed to this village, by 
Episcopal appointwdent, in 183b, they remained erect and 
unchanged in appearance asif immutable, until a few years 
since, when first one and then the other succumbed either to 
the relentless tooth of time or the ax of the woodman. 

I must not close the account of my first visit to Cazenovia 
without stating the general impression made on my mind by 
the village and the villagers whom I saw during my brief stay. 
While the contrast between the village of Syracuse, through 
which I had just passed, and even city-like Geneva which I had 
temporarily left, with the quiet, Sunday-like appearance of 
Cazenovia, was striking, [ was impressed with the conviction 
that the inhabitants generally were not only intelligent, 
industrious, and in comfortable circumstances, but aboye the 
average in morality, reciprocity of disposition, and good taste 
with reference to their dwellings, parks, and corporate 
regulations; as the streets and external aspect of the village 
indicated then, though Jess than now, that the citizens had 
adopted John Wesley's maxim, namely, that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, 

T wish to make honorable mention of a private family whose 
hospitality I at that time shared. TJ allude to that of Luther 
Burnell, who lived in the house now ovcupied by Stephen 
Chaphe, on Mill-street, I was introduced by the kindness of 
their excellent daughter Elizabeth, who was on intimate terms 
with my sister Mary—both being Seminary students. 

This godly family were in full sympathy with the powerful 
revival of religion which a short time previous had attended the 
labors of the Rey. Zachariah Paddock, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, which revival was, perhaps, the most 
general, far-reaching, and permanent in its results of any with 
which Cazenovia has ever been favored. 
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The Burnell family, at whose domestic altar I knelt, long since 
departed this life. Tae azed widow died at the Lincklaen 
House, While she was dying the writer asked her if she would 
not like more pillows to support her head. She smilingly 
replied, ‘‘God is my support.” When attending her funeral I 
took much satisfaction in referring to the interesting fact that 
to Mrs Bula Burnell belongs the honor of establishing and 
superintending the first Sanday-school in Cazenovia. It was 
held in the Session-room of the Presbyterian church, which 
stood not far from the old site oftheir place of public worship 
on Sullivan-street Park. 

[ will only add in regard to my first visit to Cazenovia, that on 
taking leave with my sister 1 was gratified to find in our 
journey east it was my privilege to enjoy the society of several 
students, among them Hugh B. Jolly, subsequently professor 
of languages in the Seminary; ‘and also the accomplished and 
pious preveptress, Miss N. Bliss, whose characteristic energy 
and wisely directed zeal contributed greatly to the success 
among the students of the revival to which reference has been 
male, 














CHAPTER IT, 


MY SECOND VISIT. 


Y second visit to Cazenovia was in the early Autumn of 

1835, when I presented myself to the newly elected 
principal, Rey. George Peck, for admittance to the Seminary as 
a student. 

As on my former visit I took much less interest in Seminary 
matters than in general sight-seeing, my readers, possibly, may 
inquire what change had come over me toincline my footsteps 
to the Seminary as my abode fora season. In reply, my limits 
will only allow me to say that, as one result of a revival of 
religion at Geneva, by degrees I became convinced that, if 
faithful to my mission, my life-work was not to be behind the 
counter orina counting room. Although a tempting proposal 
was made fo me by my employer to enter into partnership with 
him in trade, and I was more than once ridiculed for my folly 
in thinking of exchanging the honorable and lucrative vocation 
of a merchant for that of a cireuit-rider, atthe urgent request 
of my brother-in-law, Rev. M. Marvin and Rey. A. Peck, the 
presiding eider,—in the capacity of Exhorter I spent the year 
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preceding my ‘second visit to Cazenovia on Brookfield cirenit ns 
Mr. Maryin’s colleague. The cirenit was Inrge, embracing 
parts of Otsego, Chenango, and Madison counties: every 
Appointment of whieh I yisited monthly on horseback, and 
preached, as best I conld, on ench round quite as many times 
as there were days in the month, As the fmancial result of my 
year’s work, including donatious, I received seventy-six dollars, 
As I paid the expenses of myself and equipage, my expenditures 
far exceeded my receipts : yet, in view of my inexperience and 
conscions unfitness for ministerial work, so far from complain- 
ing I thought the people gave me a full equivalent for my 
services. 

Tt is trne I could hardly accept tle excuse of some for 
withholding, namely, that it was sinful to support a minister 
who wore a brondeloth coat, partionlarly one of inmethodistical 
shape. On the whole I never regretted that year of exposure 
and toil: for if I imparted bunt little knowledge I learned 
much; and some things, too, from the lips and example of my 
experienced and jndicions colleague and by intercourse with the 
people that I never could haye learned in a ci lege or a 
theological seminary. One of the lessons more indelibly 
impressed than ever on my mind during this year of ministerial 
pupilage was that piety and zeal with common sense, though 
indispensable, were by no means snifieient as qualifications for 
the Sacred office; that a religious teacher to secure self-respect, 
and respectful consideration from the people must not only be 
well read in Biblical literature, but intermeddle with all 
wisdom, and be able, without inaking special ado, to demonstrate 
that in History, Science, and General Knowledge he is not only 
equal to, but decidedly in advance of the average intelligence of 
community. 

This consideration, at the close of the year, determined me to 
decline the kind invitation of my presiding elder to join 
the Conference at once and continue in the itinerancy. At the 
fourth Quarterly Conference, however, I accepted a license as a 
local preacher, and as such was commended to the church and 
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seminary at Cazenovia at the beginning of the academie year of 
1835, The evening after iny arrival, while alone in my room, J 
made the following ently in wy diary: I trust I shall not forget 
the object which I linve i View in coming to this institution, 
namely, (0 increase my wsefulners in the Vineyard of the Lord. 
Learning will avail me nothing unless it be sanctified as an 
instrument to render me more holy and useful. I am fully 
aware that I can never mount so near the summit of the hill of 
Science that I need be apprehensive of becoming giddy; yet 
there is danger, though tLe aspirant he quite at the foot of the 
hill, of his pressing on with so much eagerness as to forget 
those all-important duties witLout attention to which learning 
would prove a curse instend of a bless. 

By a. letter from my esteemed presiding elder to his brother 
the Principal, I was at once received into the confidence of the 
latter and treated with as much consideration as though I had 
been an associnte teacher rather than a novitiate in academic 
life. Thad never seen George Peck before, except nt the 
Oswego Conference, but 
the strong men of 
preacher, 


was familiar with bis name as one of 
our modern Israel nnd an eloquent, effective 
As Ishall lave occasion in a future chapter to 
deseribe at greater length the general characteristics of Dr. 
Peck, 1 will only now say that although his administration 1s 
Seminary Principal was somewhat criticised, in my opinion the 
complaints were mostly unreasonable, J hough not a profound 
scholar as an academician, he possessed excellent judgment and 
deep piety, Wise in counsel, he blended so much gentleness 
with true dignity and firmness that he was greatly esteemed by 
loyal students; and entitled to the respect and confidence of 
the trustees and patrons of the school. 

The Facuity at that time, in addition to the Principal, wore 
William H. Allen, Perlee B. Wilber, Orlando Blanchard, Miss 


R. Olefford Allen, Miss Mary A. Williams, and Miss Eliza 
Chandler. 


Although W.H.Allen when here had only «a bachelor’s 
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degree, such was the native breadth and vigor of his intellect, 
his solid learning, his fine literary taste, and his indefatigable 
industry in attending to allthe details which make the successful 
teacher, that though young in years he was respected as a sage, 
and whereyer known his influence seemed all-pervading, None 
who sat for instruction in his recitation room, or listened to the 
few literary lectures which he was prevailed upon to deliver, 
are surprised that with maturer experience he was called to the 
presidency of the American Bible Society ; nor that he retained 
his honorable, difficult, and well-earned chair atthe head of 
Girard College, at Philadelphia, until his decense a few years 
since. 

Professor P. B. Wilber possessed neither the genius nor 
polish of Allen: yet the transparent goodness of his heart and 
his indomitable zeal in eyery good work—both in and out of 
the Seminary, especially as an assistant in maintaining 
Seminary discipline, and as superintendent of the Sunday-sckool, 
won for him the love of the students and the gratitude of the 
church. 

It was said that Professor Orlando Blanchard was surly and 
morose. ‘Tine; but he was also penial and courteous. Tothe 
self-conceited and lay student he was confessedly cool and 
reserved; but to the loyal and the enthusiastic inquirer after 
scientific trnth he was not only genial but appreciative, and 
untiring in his zeal as a helper in vacation as well as in the 
session. Asan instance of his abiuptness, there was, I well 
remember, a young lady in one of his classes who, no matter 
how simple the question that came to her, always replied, 
‘‘Not prepared.” At every successive recitation when this 
answer was returned I conld more plainly see that a storm was 
gathering, and I trembled in anticipation of the result when 
the smothered volcano should burst forth, At last when the 
stereotyped answer followed a very easy question, Professor 





_ Blanchard said, after a moment's portentous pause, ‘Miss . 
if you would give one half the attention to your lessons that you 
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do to the arrangement of your toilet you would appear to much 
better advantage in the recitation room. Tt is hardly necessary 
to add that the lady was never afterwards heard to say ‘‘Not 
prepared” in Cazenovia séminary; but I shall leave my readers 
te guess the reason of the omission. 

With the lady teachers T had very little acquaintance except 
With the Preceptress, sister of Professor Allen; and Iam sorry 
my limits will only permit me _to Say, so fully was she mistress 
of the situation that when in the recitation room, I little thought 
that she had just been promoted from the students hall to the 
position of Soverness and teacher 
indeed was hazardous trustee action ; but she bore the honors 


with meeknegs ; her responsibilities with dignity, and performed 
her duties with efficiency. 


in the same school. This 








CHAPTER IIT. 
MY FELLOW-STUDENTS AND HOW WE FARED. 


ET me now introduce the reader to my associate students, 

a majority of whom, like myself, were here in this capacity 
for the first time. About one-half of the students boarded and 
lodged in the Hall; but most of the old students roomed else- 
where. It was surprising how many were, from term to term, 
accomodated at Capt. Taylor's and Mr. Brightman’s; and still 
more surprising how many occupied cells ( for they could hardly 
be called rooms ) in the then contracted dimensions of the sem- 
inary buildings. Indeed, so small were the gentlemen’s rooms, 
in what is now the middle building, between ‘‘Callanan Hall” 
and the chapel, that ordinary bedsteads were out of the qnes- 
tion. Instead thereof we had turn-nup bedsteads which when 
folded served as a wardrobe as well asa sleeping apparatus; but 
so limited was the space that our couches were both too narrow 
and too thin for the accomodation of two students comfortably, 
at least until we had become so accustomed to them that we 
found, even in a “‘bunk, ” the sleep of the laborer to be sweet. 
To show the anti-plethoric peculiarity of one cot, let me men- 
tion an incideut which will serve to introduce my genial, witty, 
and eccentric room-mate, William H. Woodbury, since distin- 
guished as the author of several yaluable school-books. As 
usually, I was first in bed and he the last to rise, I served as 
couch-maker and he as couch-packer. One night, while enjoying 
my first nap, I was awakened by a gentle voice calling my 
name. After perhaps the second or third call, rather neryously 
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if not somewhat petulantly, I asked chum what he wanted; 
when he meekly replied, ‘Brother Eddy, you haye got my 
feather!” This so aronsed my emotions of the Indicrons that 
though I promptly apologized for having unwittingly appro- 
priated an undue share of the scanty down, I found it no easy 
matter to get asleep again. 

As by degrees T became acquainted with my school-mates, 
especially the so-called ‘‘ old students, " to whom, of course, 1 
looked for worthy examples, in one thing I confess Twas disap- 
pointed. Coming here with, possibly, nm unreasonable venera- 
tion for this seminary, as a place where not only the arts 
and sciences were cultivated, but also where moral anil 
religious virtues grew, as I supposed, with such luxuriance that 
irreligion and vice were completely overshadowed, if not com- 
pletely extirpated, I was surprised to find that though perhaps 
a majority of the students were professors of religion, aud sey- 
eral young men candidates for the sacred office, some even of 
the senior christian students, and most advanced scholars, be- 
trayed, I will not say a total lack of vital piety, but a want of 
that tenderness of conscience and careful regard for external 
religious proprieties which I had expected to see, and which I 
had been accustomed to find among average young disciples of 
Jesus elsewhere. It is true there were noble exceptions to this 
statement, Most evidently there were those of both sexes whose 
daily lives proyed that growth in grace is not incompatible 
with a rapid adyancement in esthetic, literary, and scientific 
culture ; and whose moral improyement more than kept pace 
with their mental achievements. 

To succeed, however, in this, doubtless then reqnired, and 
eyer demands constant vigilance and prayerful zeal on the part 
of students; in view not only of a special tendency to sacrifice 
religious principle on the altar of unholy ambition for intellect- 
nal superiority, but also of the mischievous fallavy inherited from 
antiquity—-which is the bane of most colleges at the present 
day,—namely, that no young man can reasonably expect to 
raise himself above dull mediocrity, and reap celebrity as a bril- 
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liant actor on the stage of public life, nnless while in school, 
he has demonstrated his fitness for such position by a bonntiful, 
if not.a broad-cast sowing of ‘‘ wild oats. ” 

And yet, as inconsistent as it may seem, such is the instinct- 
ive respect for virtue in the human heart, that even wayward 
students, in speaking of former associates in school who have 
done and are doing the greatest honor to their Alma mater, 
invariably refer to those who, thongh homespun in garb it may 
have been at the outset, and unassuming in deporiment, stead- 
ily yet not perhaps strikingly, pressed towards the mark of 
moral and intellectual excellence, Thus, when I came to Gaz- 
énovia seminary, mention was often made with pride by every 
class of siudents, in referring to their predecessors, not of those 
seapegraces who had thrown the greatest number of ash-pails 
down the hall stairs without detection, or played the most pro- 
yoking tricks upon the steward; but to those, who, while they 
constantly and snecessfully, by plodding industry and inflexible 
integrity, ascended the rugged hill of science, never, under any 
cirenmstances forgot their supreme allegumce to the Savior. 

I propose now to give a somewhat minute statement of the 
internal regulations of Cazenovia seminary when I entered and 
left if that my readers muy judge whether in every respect, 
as is sometimes asserted, ‘‘former times were better than the 
present, ” with regard to the daily rontine of duties required of 
the students and privileges enjoyed by them. 

John W. Armstrong, afterwards professor of experimental 
science, who entered the seminary oue year later than myself, 
in referring to the interior regulations of the school at that time, 
says, ‘* The rules of the seminary were rigid, and some of them 
considered tyrannical. Prayers at five o'clock in the moming 
and evening, summer and winter; recess and breakfast from 
seven to ¢ight; noon recess and dinner from twelve to one; af- 
ternoon recess from tive to seven, and the rest of the time to 
study and sleep.” 

Although the above are by no means all the rules which some 
thought were severe, before we go into further details, let us 
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look a little more closely into the import of some of them. To 
begin: Prayers at fixe in the morning, as well as evening, sum- 
mer and winter. Only think of it! All the students, male and 
female, in order to keep a good standing on the faculty record, 
unless excused by reason of ill-health or distance from the chap- 
el, were required to be in their seats for morning worship at five 
o'clock, which in the winter means two hours before daylight. 
Of course we were aroused by the bell at least fifteen minutes 
previons to that time. Tf, therefore, it be true, as the late Rev. 
0. G. Finney says, that ‘*bodily comfort Las much to do with de- 
votional feeling,” it is not to be wondered at, especially when 
the thermometer was below zero, if we returned to our rooms 
slightly benetited spiritually, though we had enjoyed (?) the ad- 
vantage of not only hearing the petitions of the officiator, but 
seeing his ‘ breathings forth ” inthe form of cold vapor from 
his month. Reniember, also, there was no internal access to 
the chapel in those days for the ladies from their hall. Indeed, 
I pitied the girls more than I did myself as they came in shiy- 
ering, wrapped in cloaks that extended from the crowns of their 
heads almost to their feet. Butto proceed: The interval be- 
tween prayers and the breakfast bell was spent chiefly im 
bed-making, room-sweeping, (mopping was done on Saturday 
after public declamations in the chapel—carpets being as rare 
us angels visits ) and putting our outer man to rights for a de- 
vent appearance at the long, narrow dining table, which was 
covered with an oil-cloth—the gentlemen seated on small back- 
less stools on one side and the ladies on the other. Our table 
furniture was correspondingly plain. The knives were not sil- 
ver plated, and our forks had only two tines, but they answered 
our purpose tolerably well. Our fare, though not lnxurious, 
was wholesome, abundant, and gave general satisfaction, 

[t is true there were a few croakers who freely ventilated 
their sneers in view of the absence both of the luxuries of food 
and gentility in style; but, on inquiry, it was ascertained that 
the most blatant gramblers, generally, were representatives of 
very commonplace homes, where their meals were served from 
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tables which could bear no fayorable comparison even with the 
unpretentious banqueting board of the seminary. 

Besides the fault-finders just mentioned, there were two or 
three boorish vandals, who, it seems by their conduct were afraid 
they should not get a full equivalent for their pecuniary outlays 
without wantonly destroying at the table and elsewhere what 
they could not devour ; being obliged to pay the enormous sum. 
of one dollar siaty-tiwo and one half cents per week! while all 
they legitimately received for the same in return was board, 
lodging, washing, fuel, lights, und,if sick, the best of care | 

How the trustees could afford to furnish such accommodations 
as they did for this pitiful sum is marvelous; and, yet, strange 
to say, it was not a very uneommon thing to hear parents who 
had children yearning for an academic education, assign as a 
reason why they did not send them to Cazenovia seminary that 
such an exorbitant price was charged for board. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MISCELLANHOUS SEMINARY EXPERIENCES, 


F, in the winter of 1835, one had entered the front door of 

the middle building, ascended the first flight of stairs, and, 
in study hours, slipped into the small room on the left, im one 
corner he would have seen a tallish, stalwart, plain, but kindly 
looking young man standing at a high desk, engaged in delying 
among Greek, Latin and Hebrew roots, In another corner 
sented by a little table he would have observed a youth of small- 
ish dimensions, preparing his daily lessons in Upham’s or Way- 
land’s philosophy, Newman’s rhetoric, or Burritt’s geography of 
the heavens. Possibly, however, just then he might haye been 
drawing pen-portraits for a ‘ composition” entitled ‘* Cazenovia 
Seminary—a world in miniatnre,” to be read on the next Satur- 
day morning, in the presence of faculty, students, and more or 
less appreciative villagers, who usually ‘‘dropped in” on such 





ecasions. The person standing was William H, Woodbury, of 
German grammar celebrity. The other individual need not 
now be named. 

By the way, the author of that tiny composition little thonght 
while scribbling it what a ‘‘ tempest in.a teapot ” he was raising: 
and how striking an illustration he was furnishing ofthe exclaim- 
ation :+— ** Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! ’ 

Let me briefly state its origin and history. A marked religious 
interest suddenly appeared in the school, which was hailed with 
joy by the pious students, who with great unanimity and zeal 
engaged in the work; and for a season it seemed that every ir- 
religious youth wonld be savingly reached. After a while, 
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however, it was obvious that there was combined and stout 
resistance to the revival; and though the leaders of the opposi- 
tion for a short time wrought in comparative secrecy, ns the 
battle waxed hotter the antagonism became more bold and reck- 
less; with the evident design not only of intimidating the 
youthful soldiers of the cross, but of bringing christianity itself 
into contempt. 

It was at this juncture that the writer of the paper referred to, 
thought it might do good for him to draw such a picture of 
yirtue that every lover of the same would at once recognize the 
likeness and admire it; and so graphically and truthfully portray 
vice in its most presumptuous if not repulsive forms, as not 
only to make it appear in its native hideonsness, but that its 
yotaries could not fail ‘to see themselves as others saw them, ” 

The writer, however, when called upon to read his article in 
the chapel, had not finished the delineation of vice before a 
talented butirrascible student, to the surprise of all, took the floor 
and abused the principal for allowing the reader to proceed in 
fulminating what he deemed such gross personalities. The 
belligerent youth refusing to ‘take his seat when sternly com- 
manded to do so, of course an issue was af once made between 
faculty and pupil ; and the offending essay was submitted to the 
trustees for their opinion whether it really was open to the 
objection urged by the refractory student. As no personality 
whatever was detected in it the young man was required to apol- 
agize, but, refusing to do so, he was expelled from the institution. 

During this revival an unexpected honor was conferred on 
the writer by the pastor, Rev. Nelson Rounds, to wit:—spec- 
inlly but unofficially to look after the religions welfare of those 
student converts who were quite young in years. None of these 
eight or ten boys whom I often conversed with were over twelve 
years of age, but all were not members of the seminary. Three 
of them, however, whom I occasionally met for religions conver- 
sation and prayer, I shall never forget: Benjamin Paddock, 
Luther W. Peck, and Edward G. Andrews. 

The history of young Paddock I have not been able very 
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blosely to trace, bunt I learn he is now a zealous and deyoted 
prelate in the Protestant Episcopal church, With that of Peck, 
son of the principal, I have been more familiar, as his fields of la- 
borafter eraduation from the university of Middletown, haye been 
less remote, He has efficiently served as presiding elder two 
terms in the Wyoming Conference, and is now succe sfully la- 
boring in the pastorate, Still more perfectly I have been able 
to note the progress of Andrews. Yor soon after his graduation 





from the university it was my privilege to welcome him as an 
itinerant preacher, and assign him to a field of labor as the col- 
league of Rey. D. A. Whedon at Morrisville and Pratts Hollow. 
while I was in charge of Cazenovia district, Subsequently, while 
trustee of the seminary, I had the pleasure of greeting him first 
is professor, and a few years afterwards as principal of this 
institution. Moreover, providentially, I had the satisfaction im 
1872 of witnessing his consecration at Brooklyn as Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureli. 

Here let me say, lest [ take glory to myself which does not 
belong to me, that the good foundation thus early laid by these 
juvenile disciples, and others unnamed, was by no means chiefly 
attributable to the mterest taken in their behalf by the pastor 
or myself; for while, under God, in an important sense they 
were ‘* architects of their own fortnnes, * no one so well knows 
as themselyes that for their suceess in life, they are vastly 
more indebted to the hallowed parental influence with which 
each had heen remarkably favored, than to any other instrm- 
mentality. 

In closing this series of incidents relating to my brief abode 
in Cazenovia seminary let me remark, if in anything I have 
written, language has been used that savored of self-commend- 
ation, as an offset, I will just mention two or three of the many 
mistakes made while here which I am quite snre I should avoid, 
could T enjoy the opportunity of revising my action. First: Tn 
desiring to be wholly exensed from ‘‘ speaking on the stage,” 
and substituting a written composition in its stead. True my 
first and secomd attempts on the public platform were mortify- 
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ing failures, by reason ot a constitutional diffidence and a sup- 
posed inyincible inability to memorize. But I now thiuk the 
obstacle to success was not insuperable ; and that the consequen- 
ces of the well intended leniency of the faculty in excusing me 
haye been a source of serious embarassment to me in my public 
ministry. Second: In becoming while here a fanatical disciple 
of Dr. Graham withregard todiet. Imeant well, butmy total absti- 
nence from all animal food and warm drinks too late I found 
had played the mischief with my naturally vigorous constitution, 
and produced neryous disorders, from the effects of which I 
haye never fully recovered. Third: In remaining at the sem- 
inary and, of course, keeping up studious habits during a long 
vacation, Itis true at the opening of fhe next term IT saw the 
blunder I had made as I contrasted my languor of body and 
mind, resulting from the monotonous and secluded life I led, 
with the vigor and elasticity of those who, freely recreating 
amid the excitements and endearments of home, had not even 
looked into a school-book since the close of the preceding term. 
I will only add, the lessons taught by the last two errors are 
emphasized by the fact that they quite considerably abridged 
my academic life; and yet with gratitude I say the one year 
spent in the seminary has been of unspeakable advantage 
to me. 

This was in several respects a remarkable year. ‘Che winter 
of 35-6, if not intensely cold, was memorable for its great depth 
of snow. The difficulty of procuring wood (coal then was out 
of the question) caused munch snffering on the part of those who 
had not previously laid in a stock of fuel. Many families in the 
village were saved from distress by utilizing the enormous piles 
of wood whieh were intended for the distillery; and I take 
pleasure in saying that the owner himself, Mr. Hearsey, so far 
from objecting to this humane diversion of his property, gratu- 
itously supplied several families who had not the means of 
purchasing the same. 

This year was especially a sad, memorable year for the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church. I refer particularly to the destruction 
by fire of the great Book Concern in New York, and the acci- 
dent resulting in the death of Bishop John Emory whose 
sudden departure was universally deplored. The last sad event 
furnished me a topic for an oration which 1 was requested to 
prepare for the ‘‘exhibition ” at the close of the winter session. 
Although I was unable to deliver my eulogy it was admirably 
rendered by Wilford Wilson, a highly esteemed fellow-student. 
The paper, by special request, was published in the ‘‘ Christian 
Advocate” of New York. Perhaps I cannot do better for our 
next chapter than to insert a copy of the same, and then pro- 
ceed to give some account of my third visit to Cazenovia. 


—0 SoS ox} 0 —— 



































CHAPTER Y. 


MY SEMINARY ORATION, 


** Cazenovia, March 22nd, 1836, 
es ESSRS Eprrors:— The following was written by L. 
A. Eddy, a student of the Oneida Conference Semin- 
ary, for thesemi-annual exhibition of that Institution held on the 
15th inst, which you will please publish, if you deem it worthy 
of a place in your valuable paper. 
“Yours, very respectfully, 
““N. Rounps. 
““S. Hoxs. ” 


P BISHOP EMORY. 


The past year will long be remembered by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, on account of the desolation made in her 
sacred temple by the removal of two of its strongest pillars and 
brightest ornaments. I allude to the decease of the reverend 
Bishops McKendree and Emory. The intelligence of the death 
of the former, as it spread through the almost innumerable 
branches of the widely extended church, struck a sympathetic 
chord that vibrated through every avenue of our Zion, and 
hundreds of thousands felt and mourned the loss of a spiritual 
father—a father upon whom had devolved in an especial man- 
ner the responsibility of leading the infant church through 
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vicissitudes and perils the most trying and adverse, to her pres- 
ent happy period. 

But searce had the solemn knell of the departure of the senior 
bishop died away upon our ears, when the sad tidings that the 
junior bishop had fallen, again shrouded onr sacred temples and 
our hearts with the habiliments of mourning. If the church 
had reason to lament her bereavement in the death of the form- 
er, no wonder she most keenly felt the afllictive rod of chastise- 
ment which smote from her battlements the latter; for the 
circumstances connected with these events were widely dissimilar. 
The venerable McKendree had finished his noble work; and, 
like a shock of corn fully ripe he was gathered to his fathers 
fall of days and full of honors, Emory fell in the vigor of life, 
in the midst of extensive usefulness, and while the church was 
indulging the most sanguine hope and expectation that he would 
long be permitted to live and bless the world in his episcopal 
office. The former, like Simeon of old, had been calmly and 
patiently whiting for fhe coming of his Master, and made his 
exit from this world ina manner, and attended with cirenm- 
stances as interesting and cheering to the deyotee of the cross as 
were ever witnessed in the ‘‘chamber where the good man meets 
his fate.” The latter was called away by an inscrutable provi- 
dence as awful and afilictive as the event was sudden and unex- 
pected, But there are other circumstances that conspire to 
render the last bereavement most deeply to be deplored, which 
we will endeavor to bring into view as we glance at a few of the 
more striking events of Emory’s life, and prominent traits of 
his character, 

When an individual who has been distingnished for greatness 
and goodness is held up as an example to the gaze of the world, 
there is no part of his history so interesting, especially to em- 
ulous youth, as the early period of his career. But as we have 
neither time nor means fully to unfold the juvenile history of 
the excellent man whose worth I would gladly exhibit on this 
oceasion, let it suffice for our present purpose, to remark that 
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® 
having received the graduating honors of one of the southern 
colleges, he commenced the study of Law, when pressed by the 
obligations and attracted by the charms of the Christian religion 
he bowed submissively at the feet of the Redeemer, 

No sooner had he entered upon the practice of his profession, 
than a fearful struggle ensued between inclination and the 
sense of duty, but it was of short duration ; for although the too 
often fatal influence of riches, ease, and applause, combined 
their energies to prevent his pursuing the course which his en- 
lightened conscience and benevolent heart dictated, he unhesi- 
latingly abandoned the flowery path that leads to the enchanted 
grounil of secular honor and sought only the honor of God. He 
turned away his eyes from the fair prospect of wearing the 
chaplet of earthly fame, and coveted rather an unfading diadem 
studded with brilliant stars of redeemed souls that shine forever 
and ever. No longer he listened to the siren yoice which invited 
him to recline in the rosy bower of sublunary ease, but he 
‘chose to suffer affliction with the people of God, rather than 
enjoy the pleasnres of sin for a season.” He voluntarily laid 
aside his well-concerted schemes of amassing worldly wealth, 
which held out its thousand alluring charms, and directed the 
whole energies of his soul to obtain an inheritance among the 
sanctified ;—riches that will remain secure near’ the everlusting 
throne, when the great globe on which we dwell shall have been 
consumed by the breath of the Eternal. Such were the views, 
feclings, and motives which prompted and impelled the youthful 
Emory, when he tore himself from the numerous endearments 
associated with the home of his childhood and went forth to 
blow the Gospel trumpet. 

It is not our present design, howeyer delightsome and instruc- 
tive would be the employment, to mark the footsteps, and 
minntely trace the progress of our lamented bishop through all 
the checkered scenes of his career both of prosperity and adver- 
sity, from the time when he made his egress from home and 
kindred, to the hour of the fatal catastrophe. We can only say 
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that the whole space that intervened between the youthful and 
ardent disciple to the venerable prelate, was filled up with inde- 
fatigable and eminently successful labors in behalf of the dearest 
interests of the church and the world. ; 

At one time we behold him fording rivers, and climbing snow- 
crowned mountains to conyey the message of mercy to the 
benighted peasant and the sable victim of oppression. At 
another time we hear his voice in the deliberative assemb- 
ly, while the congregated veterans of the cross hang upon his 
lips and listen with eagerness to his wise but unobtrusive counsel 
and his well digested plans to promote the peace and prosperity 
of Zion, Again he is seen on Britain’s far-famed isle with an 
apostolic commission, and greeting with apostolic love our trans- 
atlantic brethren; binding more closely those golden bonds of 
affection, which unite in one prent family the followers of Wes- 
ley in Europe and America. Once more we find him on his own 
native soil engayed with tongue and pen in the edification and 
defense of the common cause of Christianity, Sometimes, 
indeed, with giant strength but an affectionate heart, he employ - 
ed these weapons in repelling the attacks of enemies who leveled 
their artillery against the church on whose walls he stood a 
chosen and fearless sentinel. 

Amidst the multifarious duties which devolyed upon him, the 
diversified relations that he sustained to christianity and the 
world, and in his greatest popularity, he inflexibly adhered to 
the noble principles, and with dauntless steps pursued the glo- 
rious objects which first prompted him to gird on the panoply of 
the Most High, unawed by opposition; and seemingly uncon- 
scions of the elevated position which he ocenpied in the estima- 
tion of all good men, 

Althongh an ardent admirer of the peculiar economy of the 
church which the providence of God called him to superintend, 
and though he watched over its interests with an ever-vigilant 
eye, yet his views, his wishes, his efforts were not confined with- 
in the narrow limits of sectarian distinction. His capacious and 
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benevolent soul leaped with disdain over the flimsy barriers that 
Selfishness and bigotry had erected,and christians of every name 
with whom he had intercourse loved him, and honored him with 
the tribnte due to exalted worth. 

His reputation as a public speaker and writer is so well known 
T need only say that his productions from the pulpit and press 
were not the superficial splendor of gilded declamation that 
“leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind ;" but were faithful 
mirrors, which luminously reflected those leading traits in his 
character and noble qualities of his mind that inclined him to 
investigate truth with rigid scrutiny, and impart it to others iv a 
lucid, forcible, and unvarnished manner; haying special rofer- 
ence always to practical utility rather than a gandy display of 
rhetorical embellishments to tickle the fastidious ear of the 
sentimentalist. Indeed, he considered the mere pratification of 
literary taste an object of too trifling import to oceupy the atten- 
tion of one, upon whose ministrations were suspended, perhaps, 
the eternal destiny of thousands, 

Let it not, however, be understood that he wholly disregarded, 
or was incapable of appreciating the beauties of refined Titera- 
ture. He possessed a mind of remarkably critical discernment 
and tender sensibility, enriched by an extensive acquaintance 
with ancient and modern learning. Butthe excellence of his 
mind did not, like the glare of a fickle meteor, suddenly burst 
forth to the astonishment of the beholder, nor like the blazing 
comet, which, with lightning speed, pursues its erratie course 
through the trackless wilds of ether, seemingly awhile to obscure 
the retiring luminaries that shine with perpetnal but less day- 
zling lustre and then disappear as if fallen into the tomb of 
oblivion ; but like the vestal flame of inspiration, it glowed 
with steady, yet constantly increasing resplendance, into the 
eventful, the perfect day when he “ceased at once to work and 
live.” 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the character of him who was 
recently and suddenly removed from the walls of our militant 
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Zion; and can we wonder that his death has spread the pall of 
gloom over the Church, especially when we reflect that, under 
God, he was one of the firmest pillars in our colossal edifice to 
prevent its being crushed by its own weight; and also one of 
the most invulnerable shields to protect it from aggression with- 
out, And we may add with no risk of being justly accused of 
lavishing extravagant encomiums, or without in the least dero- 
gating from the high and well deserved reputation of his surviv- 
ing colleagues, that never since the departure of the venerable 
founder of Methodism have its institutions possessed a more 
zealous supporter, and when assailed, an abler. and more faithful 
advocate than John Emory. 

But he is gone! and at atime when, to human appearances, 
his services seem almost indispensable to the well being of the 
church in our beloved country. 

The elements of discord are already floating in our atmos- 
phere. A dark, portentous cloud is rising that already begins to 
throw » dismal shadow on our national prospects. Even now, 
methinks, I hear an internal groan presaging a mighty convul- 
sion of our country ; and the distant, muttering thunder whieh 
foretells a fearful tempest that, unless Heaven averts the storm, 
may sweep both our political and religious institutions into one 
common sepulcher. 

Tn such prospectively tumultuous times, then, no wonder that 
in human judgment the services of such aman as Emory are 
considered indispensable. But let us remember—and the re- 
flection is a cousoling one—that the ways of Jehoyah are not 
our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts, His judgments are 
unsearchable, and his ways past finding out. One thing, how- 
ver is certain: that in this dispensation an important end is 
contemplated by Him who directs the shaft of death, Happy 
will it be for the church if she earnestly listen to the voice of 
God who londly speaks in this event, and profit by the useful 
lesson which it inculeates. Happy, my friends, will it befor us 
88 Individuals, when we also shall lie on the bed of death—when 
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the curtain of mortality shall be drawn aside, and the ecstatic 
glories of the eternal world into which we are about to enter 
shall suddenly burst upon our vision, if we can exhibit that * : 
calmness, complete self-possession and sweet submission, which 
only the true christian can feel, but which were strikingly 
exemplified by our lamented bishop in that trying, tremendous 
moment when the grim messenger, without giving his usual 
signal of approach, stared as unexpectedly upon him as would 
be the terrific clangor of Gabriel’s trumpet to us, were its deaf- 
ening peals this instant to break upon our ears and summon the 
world to Judgment. 

In that awfully critical emergency, the firmness, patience, and 
unwavering confidence in his adorable Sayior which character- 
ized his life, did not forsake him in death ; for even when 
1 grappling with his last enemy—while his lips were already 
quivering with the convulsive agony of nature’s dissolution, he 
distinctly pronounced his favorite response to the ejaculations of \ 
|| his brethren, who with streaming eyes and bleeding hearts 
|} commended his soul to God. Then his sainted spirit. took its 
flight to join that holy throng in the church triumphant ‘‘who 
came out of great tribulation, and washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MY THIRD VISIT, 


HIS visit occurred in 1846, ten years from the time I left 
ike astudent. Those years were spent at different places in 
the active work of the ministry. It would be an easy task to 
give in detail where and how this interval was employed ; as 
however it will be borne in mind that I am not writing an auto- 
biography, but giving an outline of experiences which have 
some relation to Cazenovia seminary, minute references to my 
life in the itinerancy would be out of place in this yolume. 
Suflice it therefore to say, while in my cozy study in the little 
hamlet of Milford, N. Y, ; preparing for a quarterly meeting on 
Chenango District, I received a kind letter from principal 
Bannister of the seminary inviting me to deliver the address at 
the approaching anniversary of the school before the Alumni 
Association, r 


Accepting the invitation, I reported myself there in due time, 
and found Cazenovia itself very much as I left it, but the 
inmates of the seminary, how changed! All to me were com- 
parative strangers. Nota student, nor a member of the board 
of instruction did I see who was connected with the school ten 
years before. Moreover, I confess it seemed to me (although I 
knew that my impression must be fallacious), everything appear- 
ed on @ smaller scale than formerly. The chapel seemed 
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smaller; its bell less sonorous; the dining room shorter; the 
students looked younger and more verdant; and even the Fac- 
ulty less dignified and venerable than those at whose feet I had 
sat for instruction. 

This seeming diminution and degeneracy, which is the com- 
mon experience of those who, after several years absence return 
to the institution they have attended, can easily be accounted 
for; not only on the principle that, occupying a wider sphere of 
action and observation after leaving school, former scenes have 
comparatively a diminished appearance, but especially with 
reyurd to individuals, we usually see greater attractiveness, if 
not marks of more intelligence in the faces of persons with 
whom we have become well acquainted than of entire strangers. 

But to the address. A large audience assembled at the ‘Stone 
Church” on the evening of the fifteenth of July, who gaye me 
an attentive hearing, and showed their appreciation of the same 
by requestiny its publication in pamphlet form, which was com- 
plied with, My aim in the address was to show that ‘‘ the 
future de tiny of our nation materially depends upon the atten- 
tion bestowed on the moral as wellas intellectual cultivation of 
the youth in our high institutions of learning.” 

The main point taken in the address was that the ayerage high 
institutions of leaming throughout our country, though profess- 
edly based on christian principles, and however snecessful in 
educating the intellects of students, were lacking in the use of 
corresponding means to promote their moral culture. The fact 
that there is scarcely less ground for complaint in this matter 
now than there was thirty-seven years ago inclines me to quote a 
page or two of the address relating to the eyil of developing the 
intellect to the neglect of the heart, 

“Ts not the moral character of our educated men, who give 
tone to popular opinion, materially affected by the course of 
training pursued in our institutions of learning? Whiie we re- 
joice to know that powerful anxiliaries to the cause of virtne are 
constantly issuing from onr educational centres, the humiliating 
fact cannot be disguised that our hundred and seventy colleges 
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and multitudinous academies annually send out many youngmen 
Whose hearts are us corrupt as their minds are luminous; and 
who by their skepticism of sentiment and licentiousness of 
manners, like the famous Upas tree, poison the moral atmos- 
Phere in which they move. And what is still more lamentable is 
the undeniable fact thut nota few instances of juvenile depravity, 
instead of receiving a check, are often fearfully aggravated 
While in the public school. Indeed, it has been observed, and 
doubtless truly, that relapses from religious enjoyment and a 
delicate moral sensibility are eyen more frequently witnessed 
among students than in almost any other class of community. 
Account for it as we may, how often during the period of pupil- 
age at college has the amiable, humble christian been metamor- 
phosed into the vain, unprincipled pedant! Instances like this, 
in fact, have been of such common occurrence, as almost to 
produce an unyielding conviction in the minds of some, that 
Science and christianity have no affinity for each other ; and that 
progress in the former is necessarily followed by retrogression 1m 
the latter. 

“Tt does not satisfy the unlettered observers to tell them that 
learning, so far from being an enemy, is the hand-maid of relig- 
ion; nor that the physical sciences, instead of inducing distrast 
of revealed truth, when rightly understood, furnish a lncid 
commentary on revelation, if meanwhile, their children go to 
the college disciples of Jesus, and return home preachers ae 
Infidelity. We may tell our common but closely observing 
people that the tendency of large draughts from the Oastalian 
fountain is to excite humility; and repeat for the hundredth 
time the memorable words of Sir Isaac Newton by which he 
compared himself to the child playing with the pebbles on the 
ocean shore, to prove how profound research diminishes self- 
esteem; but all this amounts to nothing with them, if their once 
dutiful children go home from the college or academy 80 infiat- 
ed with self-importance, and encumbered with a mere fictitious 
refinement as not only to put common sense to the blush, but to 
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make them, like Napoleon while intoxicated with ephemeral 
grandeur, actually ashamed of their mother—aye their mother, 
by whose toils and sacrifices, perhaps, they have been maintain- 
ed at a public sehool ! 

“Show me, if you can, a much more pitiful sight than a 
youth who once entered a seminary of learning humble and 
devoted as a disciple of Christ to burnish his armor that he 
might be endued with spiritual power as well as mental strength, 
but had in part at least forgotten his errand, and comes forth 
from his literary retreat, I will not say a confirmed sceptic or a 
conceited scoffer, but shriveled up into a mere student—an 
almost inanimate book-worm. Melancholy spectacle! His 
mental faculties, possibly, have been abnormally developed; 
bat lris moral power is proportionally weakened; like a plant 
under a sapling whieh is stunted and becomes sickly in propor- 
tion as the tree grows in luxuriance, It is a trite saying, but 
one which cannot be too often repeated, that while nnsanctified 
knowledge is puwer, it isa power to do mischief rather than 
wood; and brilliant talent associated with a corrupt heart is like 
a sharp sword in the hand of a maniac, rendering him far more 
dangerous, and his influence more pernicious than he otherwise 
would be.” 

The address assumed as a fact, without attempting to acconnt 
for it, that the standard of christian ethics, including the broth- 
erly reciprocity which requires us ‘tto do as we would be done 
by,” instead of beiny higher, was lower among students in our 
volleyes and academies, with few exceptions, than existed among 
refined society elsewhere. Hence young christians, on leaving 
home, too often adopted babits of speaking and living, and in- 
dulzed in games, amusements, and tricks, not to say crimes, at 
college, without apparent misgiving, which had they been 
tempied to do in their native village, they would have exclaim- 
ed like Hazael, ‘‘Is tliy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing 7” 

Confessedly the statement of this fact, and remarks upon it 
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Were not very pleasant things to make by the writer; nor after 
50 Many years would he have recalled attention to this subject 
but for the evidence, as already intimated, that the evil referred 
to still exists, if indeed it is not incrensing eyen in professedly 
christian institutions of learning, Only a year or two since an 
open letter was written to the officers of a distinguished college 
in which condemnatory reference was made not alone to the 
outrageous practice of ‘hazing,” but “to certain practices or 
Ceremonies allowed to the students which are not elevating but 
demoralizing in their influence; such as midnight or rather 
al night banquets, especially at liquor vending hotels; promis- 
cuous dancing ; and a yearly pagan pipe smoking ceremony, of 
which the public newspapers have recently given a minute and 
disgnsting account.” 

The following is an extract from that letter, to which the 
only reply made, which is of course unsatisfactory, was that ‘‘the 
things criticised did not come within the control of the institu- 
tion |” 

“Tam aware it may be said these practices are and long have 
been common in the best colleges of onr country. But, gentle- 
men, I need not say to you in reply that a vice is not metamor- 
Phosed into a virtue by reason of its antiquity, nor in being 
Sanctioned hy distingnished individuals or venerable institutions. 
Tt shonld be remembered that we are living in quite different 
times from those when Yale and Harvard were founded. ‘The 
World has moved at least a little in its estimate of nocturnal con- 
Vivialities, and the sale and use of intoxicants. Public senti- 
ment, I trust, is improving in relation to everything sensual and 
devilish ; and the day is not remote when the direful evils, 
®specially of inebriety, will be vastly more abhorred than at 
Present. Therefore, if some other colleges or universities refuse 
to discern the signs of the times, and blindly follow precedents 
which owe their origin to times of comparative ignorance and 
barbarism, surely your institution, located where all moral 
reforms are welcomed, and sustained by a community of christ- 
Wins whose daily prayers are offered and deepest solicitude 
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manifested in its behalf, that it ever may be distinguished not 
only as a radiating point of intellectual light, but a centre of 
ebristian civilization and moral culture based wpon the Word of 
God—I say your institution can well afford to take an indepen- 
dent position, and conform to the constantly improving spirit of 
the age in which we live, Permit me, gentlemen, to remind 
you that there are not a few parents who hesitate to send their 
sons to college for no other reason than the too well grounded 
fear that the liberal education of their intellect will be at the 
expense of their moral principles, by reason of debasing usso0- 
ciations and ruinous habits formed in such institutions, which 
I qm sorry to say, are too often imitated in seminaries of a 
lower grade,” 

Of course if Universities and Colleges tolerate hazing, and 
banqueting at rum tayerns, and dancing, and mock funeral rites, 
and boat races, and field sports of a vulgar and debasing charac- 
ter, it is not strange if schools of a lower grade follow their 
examples; nor very strange if the exercises of Sunday-school 
pienies should be enlivened and edified by a severely contested 
wrestling match, as was actually witnessed in a neighboring vil- 
lage not long since, 

Lest my readers may suppose from the above quotations that 
these strictures were and are specially applicable to Cazenoyia 
Seminary I willclosethis chapter with the concluding paragraphs 
of the address, 

“The venerable founders of our esteemed Alma-mater, were 
not satisfied to establish a seminary of an elevated literary and 
scientific character, solely, important as they esteemed this ob- 
ject; they were still more ambitious that at the same time, it 
should be a 7eligious nursery—a rich and fertile garden where 
tender plants of immortality might grow and flourish in all that 
strengthens, exalts, and refines our race. Whether the expecta- 
tions of the original projectors of this institution have thus 


far in its history been realized, we my brothers of the alumni, ° 


are perhaps hardly qualified to be impartial jndges. That it has 
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been a perfect model of a decidedly religions school of science 
and literature, completely adapted to the spirit of the age, of 
course we would not assert, But this we may safely say, no m- 
stitution of asimilar character in our country has been more 
frequently and signally blessed by revivals of pure religion, 
which are unmistakable indications of Divine approval, and the 
Henernl preyalence ofa comparatively wholesome moral influence. 
Tndeed, some of us here found a treasure snch as was never 
dug from the mines of Golconda, Here we have regaled on 
frnits and flowers more delicious and fragrant than ever grew in 
the vale of Tempe; and quaffed purer and sweeter waters than 
ever pushed from the base of the Helicon. 

Nor does it in the least detract from the truth of these encom- 
tums, that instances haye been known of individuals, with cor- 
tpt hearts and stupid brains, leaving this temple of learning 
little wiser and better than they came; for even the chisel of 
Phidias could not have polished a perfect statue of Minerya 
Without a suitable block of marble; and the name of Apelles, 
long since would have slept in oblivion had he been required 
to execute in a single day those masterpieces of skill which have 
excited the admiration of the world. 

While some of us lament that we did not longer enjoy the 
tdvantages of this or a similar institution, all of ns, I trust have 
been possessors of its fayors long enough to appreciate its value, 
and have made ourselves sufficiently aeqnainted with its condi- 
tion since we left its halls to justify the firm belief that the 
objects contemplated by its founders have been -kept in view, 
and arestill maintained by those who have the direct supervision 
of its interests, 

Animated by these considerations, let us, as alumni, renew 
our energies to promote the future prosperity of our Alma mater; 
and be excelled by none in our endeayors to adyance her finan- 
cial interests— keep her halls thronged with stndents, and_ thus 
render her just such a seminary as the emergencies of our 
country demand. Nor shall our zeal stop here. We will not 
ease our exertions until, everywhere, within the sphere of our 
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influence, to borrow the beautiful words of President Nott, ‘“‘we 
see the ivy of Parnassus entwined around the cedar of Lebanon, 
the banners of the cross planted in the vestibule of science, and 
we witness her temples, already sacred to truth, sacred also to 
devotion.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MY TRUSTEESHIP IN CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


N the summer of 1846, having been appointed presiding elder 

of Cazenoyia district, I removed from Milford, Otsego County, 
N. Y., my native town, to reside for a few years in Cazenovia. 
Being the successor of the late Rev. Z. Paddock on the district, 
I took his seat in the Board of the Seminary Trustees as presi- 
dent of the same, As the meetings of the board—especially of 
its local members, were comparatively frequent, and as I con- 
tinued to hold the relation of trustee for over thirty years there- 
after, of course, I became well acquainted with my associates in 
office. 

Perhaps I cannot employ my pencil to better advantage in 
this chapter than to attempt brief sketches especially of those 
noble men now deceased who, when I came to Cazenovia I 
found occupying this position, or who became members of the 
board not long afterwards, In these crayon outlines my limits 
will not allow me anything like a general delineation of their 
characters, but chiefly if not solely to jotting down the impress- 
ion they made on my mind, as official counsellors, guardians, 
and helpers of the Cazenovia seminary. Before trying my hand 
at drawing individual portraits let me give my impression of 
them asa group. This group when I came to the institution 
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consisted of Henry Bannister, John Williams, Simon ©, Hitch- 
cock, and Henry Brightman. Soon afterwards we were favored 
with the presence of Ledyard Lincklaen, William J. Hough, and 
Benjamin T. Clarke at our trustee meetings, 

The first thing worthy of distinet mention in those meetings 
was the remarkable punctuality of the members in their attend- 
ance. Although notices of the meetings were usually brief, and 
the members were business men, while some lived at qnite a 
distance from the Seminary, especially Mr, Lincklaen, it was a 
rare thing for any seat to be vacant at the hour of Opening a 
session. Tn the next place they addressed themselves at once to 
the business before them, giving to every topic close attention, 
but occupying no more time, and using no more words than 
were strictly necessary, and yet were never in such haste to get 
away as to leave their business partially or imperfectly perform- 
ed, was particularly struck with the spirit of gentlemanly 
reciprocity and courtesy that invariably characterized their 
deliberations. For exmuple: as a rule, when a measure had 
been introduced, and after exchanging views on the same, it was 
Obvious there was a difference of opinion ou the part of one or 
more members, it was seldom pressed to a yote even when a 
decided majority was clearly in fayor of it; but waived for 
future consideration, and not adopted until every one saw the 
appropriateness of the proposed measure without disenssion in 
the meeting. Hence trustee meetings in those days neyer bore 
any semblance toa debating school, where one party is con- 
tending for the mastery in argument. over another, 

As Henry Bannister occupied the position of principal and 
frnstee of the seminary for thirteen years, it will, I trust be 
ndniissable if instead of introducing his name hereafter, I now 
briefly record not only my impressions of him as trustee, bnt in 
every relation to a minunity while he was a resident of Cazen- 
ovia, 

Whien he came here as a member of the Faculty he was well 
qualified to oecupy the position first as a teacher, and then as 
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principal ; but as he never was considered a brilliant penius, but 
rather as n constant, earnest plodder, yet enthusiastic and 
thorongh in the pursuit of knowledge, he not only kept abreast 
of the learned world in theology, philosophy, and refined litera- 
ture, but was landably ambitious to excel in every thing by 
Which he could add to his perzonal influence and elevate the 
standard of education, morals, and religion, both in the semina- 
ry and elsewhere. Of course his influence in his legitimate 
Sphere, as an educator of mind and heart while in Cazenovia, 
Was not only great but constantly increasing to the hour he 
offered his resignation, which was with reluctance uevepted. 
While, however, he was specially at home in the realn of 
mind, he was by no means indifferent to the material interests 
of the seminary. Indeed, he was constantly planning for valua- 
ble, permanent improvements and was uniformly successful in 
the execution of his plans. ‘To him more than any other man 
the institution is indebted especially for the erection of ‘* Will- 
iams Hall;” the establishment of ‘The Litchfield Library Be 
fd the excellent philosophical and chemical apparatus with 
Which the school was favored, and to which, truth requires me 
to Say, comparatively little has been added since that time. 
Possessed of such characteristics, and giving constant evidence of 
mdefatigable zeal to promote every interest of the seminary, it 
it is wnnecessesary to say that, in his seat as trustee in council, 
nO member of the board was listened to with greater respect, or 
&xerted a greater influence. Occupying the position he did, of 
course he was not backward in suggesting measures to add to 
the strength and effectiveness of the school, yet he was careful 
not to propose any thing before the board until the subject had 
been thoroughly weighed by himself, nor until it was clear to 
his mind that the object contemplated was both important and 
feasible, In a word, without claiming for our subject absolute 
infallibility, I trust it will not be invidions or extravagant when 
Tsay no principal since the foundation of Cazenovia seminary 
was laid has done more, if as much, to promote the noble ends 
contemplated by its founders than Henry Bannister. 
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John Williams, as treasurer of the board, next to the princi- 
pal, occupied the most responsible position of any man related 
to the institution ; and that for nearly the entire term of his 
service as trustee, numely, twenty-five years. In givime a brief 
estimate of his character Tam sure I cannot do better than 
adopt the well chosen words of Dr, Bannister which I find in 
“The First Fifty Years of Cazenovia Seminary." ‘He connected 
the institution with his own interests, and made it a daily care 
on his mind, the same as if it were one of his own affairs, The 
governing priuciple in his financial management was that of a 
sound, but never pinching, economy. His judgment was com- 
prelensive and deep, and his counsels in trustee action were 
evor taken as final. He always urged against unnecessary ex- 
penditure, yet was prompt in anticipating pecuniary wants, 
with a policy not bold, but wise and generous. From term to 
term, as salaries became due, he always supplemented from his 
private funds the deficits of seminary income. He received 
nothing for all liis advances, risks, work, and anxieties. Esti- 
muted at current rates for similar services during those years, 
the value of his services up to the date of his death could not 
have been less than twenty thousand dollars, John Williams 
was in all respects a noble man and eitizen, 1 model to all young 
and middle-aged business men for integrity, industry, thorough- 
ness ind wisdom of action, and spotless moral character, Under 
any burden of care he was placid and genial, and seldom ruffled 
hy provocation. If his ambition had permitted it he could haye 
ascended to and retained distinguished public position. But he 
was content to adorn a more private character by mauly, virtu- 
ous, and generous sympathies, and by an earnest public Spirit. 

Although Mr. Williams remained nominally a member of the 
bonrd until his decease in 1853, and his funeral was attended by 
‘ll the trustees residing in the vicinity as well as the Faculty of 
the school, a few months previous to his death he insisted upon 
being relieved of the duties devolving on him as treasurer on 
necount of his failing health, A series of resolutions was adopt- 
ed by the board in his absence, expressing their high appreciation 
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of his long, efficient, and self-sacrificing services as treasurer, 
Which the writer had the honor of presenting to Mr. Williams in 
person, After reading the paper which the latter did slowly, 
but not without betraying some emotion, he was silent perhaps 
half 2 minute when he said, ‘It is true, Mr, Eddy, when J 
accepted office in the board the institution was well nigh hope- 
lessly in debt, I clearly saw that the village could not afford to 
8ee the school go down, and grass grow in the middle uf our 
streets ; and yet I knew, such was the urgency of the case, that. 
my time must be severely taxed, which I could ill afford from 
my extensive business ; my personal credit must be used; ancl 
ond what financial skill T possessed must be employed to the 
utmost, and for a long time to save and give prosperity to the 
institution; therefore while I heartily thank the board for their 
compliments and well wishes, I do not deserve all the praise 
expressed in the resolutions for my disinterestedness and self- 
Sacrifice. Although it is true I could not be indifferent to the 
cause of education, and labored for the promotion of a Methodist 
School because I believe no other denominational school could 
bea permanent success, I confess that one of the motives, if not 
the leading motive which prompted me in accepting the office of 
treasurer was the desire to promote the prosperity of our village 
and advance my own temporal interest.” 

Of course I knew how to receive his self-depreciating words, 
having observed by almost weekly intercourse with him for 
many years, that although such was his public spirit and influ- 
nee among business men, and especially his sagacity and fidelity 
88 the financial manager of the seminary, it is doubtful, as 
already stated, whether any suggestion from him to the board 
Was ever negatived, yet, so far from assuming any thing like a 
dictatorial spirit, he seemed utterly oblivious to the high estimate 
in which he was held not only by his associates in office but by 
the community. 

I will only add in relation to Mr. Williams that though he well 
understood the occasion for the serious financial crisis in the 
School previons to his connection with the board, and gave me a 
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statement of the same, so far from censuring any one, he attrib- 
uted the misfortune to several causes incident both to the 
stringency of the times, and some experiments in financial mrn- 
agement that did not fulfill expectations. Can we wonder the 
echool suffered financial embarrassment when we remember that 
previous to 1829 the price of board in the Hall was less than one 
dollar per week ? ‘ 

Ledyard TLincklaen, in broadness of views, keenness of 
discrimination, conservative prudence, and fewness of words 
strongly resembled Mr. Williams ; and yet haying enjoyed greater 
educational opportunities, of course in matters relating to scieuce 
and literature he was vastly bis superior. Indeed, Mr. Linck- 
laen’s mental peculiarities and special zeal in the study of nature 
and art so strongly resembled the characteristies of Dr. Bannister 
with whom he was quite intimate, that, doubtless, I cannot do 
better than copy the estimate of the former from the hook 
already referred to, which I suspect is from the felicitous pen of 
his friend and admirer : 

‘Ledyard Lincklaen Esq. , elected in 1850, was a man of fine 
culture and taste; his education was liberal and improved by 
foreign travel. His leisure from business le gave enthnsinstic- 
ally to scientifie study and exploration. Tn character he was 
strictly moral and genninely unpretentions, but dignified ; a 
hater of sham, and having the instincts of a gentleman. As 
a, citizen few persons presented so eatly in life more genuine 
elements of a pattern man; and yet he felt less impressed 
with the excellence of his own worth of character than others 
who knew him. He saw the need of what most men must see 
at times, however virtuous their character, a supernatural, a 
divine life. He madea valuable trustee, giving to the insti- 
tution liberally of his time, counsel, and money. He also 
made from time to time important contributions to the geolog- 
ical cabinet of the seminary. He died in 1864 greatly lamented 
by the people of Cazenovia and by miany circles of friends.” 

Nor is it necessary for us to visit the sacred spot in ‘Ever- . 
green Cemetery” where with kindred dust sleep all that is mortal 
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of Ledyard Lincklaen, and there read his name inseribed on the 
massive and expressive block of marble at his grave, to remind 
us of his virtues while living, for at least as long as the beautiful 
rows of cedars which embower the entrance to our city of the 
dead shall flourish, and the significant mark ‘‘LL" upon the 
substantial lime-stone watering troughs in our vicinity is visible, 
will he be gratefully remembered. 

In referring to Simon ©. Hitchcock in the first chapter, J 
promised to say something more about him, as seen occupying 
his seat in the eapacity of seminary trustee instead of waiting on 
mests at a public hotel, But I find my limits compel me to 
omit most of what I should be glad to write respecting not only 
Mr. Hitchcock, but Messrs. Brightman, Clarke, and Hough. As 
it is, from personal knowledge I can unqualifiedly confirm what 
is snid of Mr. Hitchcock in the history of the seminary, which is 
substantially that he was yery efficient trustee for more than 
twenty years, and much of that time was secretary of the board. 
He was very gentlemanly and courteous in his demeanor, and 
quite prepossessing in personal appearance. 

The name of Henry Brightman, who was connected very early 
with the history of this institution and remained identified 
therewith until his decease, is thus appropriately recorded : ** He 
is remembered as an upright man, a good steward, and judi- 
Gious trustee.” I well recollect him as remarkably punctual in 
attendance at the meetings of the board. Also that he took an 
active part in the deliberations—and was always listened to with 
respectful attention, and yet was very deferential to the opinions 
of others, As the keeper of quite a number of seminary boarders 
he took special care that the rules of the school were closely 
adhered to by his guests; among whom were several who in after 
life became highly distinguished in church or state. His daugh- 
ters, Samantha, deceased, as preceptress and excellent classical 
scholar; nnd Sophia, now Mrs Groff, as teacher of music for 
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several years, most acceptably and usefully served the institu- 
tion. 

Gen. William J, Hough “was an able and distingnished 
lawyer, ” in which capacity he rendered valuable and gratuitous 
service to the seminary. As a man of good architectural taste, 
also, his opinions were valuable and useful. 

Benjamin 'l, Clarke, the successor of Mr. Williams as treasur- 
er, held the position of Trustee for eighteen years. Like his 
predecessor he was accurate, trustworthy, and watchful against 
incurring debts. Not only as a faithful treasurer and a liberal 
giver, but as a capable superintendent of the erection of ‘*Will- 
iams Hall” he deserves a most grateful remembrance, To him 
belongs the honor of planting the noble historic elm on the 
campus near the corner of Lincklaen and Seminary streets, 
which for many years has been admired ; but is now, like every 
thing terrestrial, showing unmistakable signs that the end is near 
at hand, 

In closing this chapter of reminiscences of those men on whom 
fhe general management of Cazenovia seminary chiefly devolved 
in the early, but not earliest, period of its existence, while I 
regret that my limits did not permit of greater enlargement, I 
feel thankful that even this opportunity is given me to empha- 
size what has before been written respecting their personal 
worth and official services; and also assure the youth who are 
now enjoying or shall enjoy the privileges which to a great 
extent are the fruit of the deliberations of these men in the 
principal's office, and their efforts outside of it, that they can 
have no adequate idea of the time, anxiety, and labor that have 
been expended by those who in this capacity have gratuitously 
bestowed their best energies for the good of the present and 
future generations. 

In our next chapter I propose to give a more full sketch of the 
first principal, Nathaniel Porter, than has ever been published ; to 
be followed by other chapters containing recollections of dis- 
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tinguished men, deceased, whose names have been nearly or 
remotely connected with the early history of the seminary. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
REV. NATHANIEL PORTER, THE PIONEER PRINCIPAL. 


N reviewing the history of Cazenovia seminary from its first 

projection to the present day, its friends cannot be otherwise 
than unfeignedly grateful to almighty God for the signal tokens 
of his favor upon this institution. While we duly appreciate 
the sagacity of such men as Giles, Gary, Peck, Bowen, Buell, 
and others who saw the necessity of a denominational school of 
high grade, and exhibited a degree of zeal which conquered well 
nigh insurmountable difficulties in laying its foundation, they, 
no doubt, were guided by that wisdom which isfrom above in 
fixing its location at Cazenovia, instead of other places that com- 
peted for it. Centrally standing in a village of world-wide fame 
for beauty of situation, salubrity of climate, neatness if not 
elegance of its residences, and the intelligence and morality of 
its citizens, at the same time it occupies, geographically, just the 
place where such an institution should be to best subserve the in- 
terest of the church and promote the conyenience of its patrons. 

Not only was the display of Infinite Wisdom obvious in the 
origin and location of the seminary, but also in the instruments 
elected to mould its character and give it a proper start on a 
long career of educational and religious influence. Indeed, the 
difficulty of securing exactly the right man for the first principal 
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cannot be fully estimated at this day, especially unless we 
remember that it was well wmderstood by the friends of the 
enterprise generally that to be successful this school must be 
denominational without being sectarian, and also that the num- 
ber of liberally educated men, partieulurly ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was yery small. 

That aman thus adapted to this responsible position was 
found in Rey. Nathaniel Porter no one could doubt who ever 
formed his acquaintance and were witnesses of his indefatigable 
zenl nud suecessful though brief administration ns the pioneer 
principal of the seminary. He was not quite twenty-four years 
of age, when being highly recommended by the distinguished 
Rev. Nathan Bangs and others who had formed the acquaintance 
of Mr. Porter in the city of New York, he was elected principal 
and commenced his first term in the brick building which was 
erected for a Court House, now called ‘The Chapel,” on the 
first day of December 1824, with only eight students. 

It is not my purpose to attempt a full length pen portrait of 
this valuable young man, nor reproduce much that is recorded 
of him in the ‘Kirst Fifty Yenrs of Cazenovia Seminary,” or 
from the delineation of his character in ‘‘Bangs’ History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh,” to which the author devotes 
five payes; but rather to relate a few incidents not before pub- 
lished which furnish additionnl illustrations of the truth, as, 
stated in these books, that Mr. Porter was ‘‘a rare man,” and ‘a 
young man of ardent piety, of more than ordinary talents and 
attainments, and an able miinister of the New Testament.” 

It may be pertinent and useful, in pursuance of this design, 
for us to notice with some degree of particularity those traits of 
character in the youthful Porter, which, attracting the special 
attention of the discriminating Dr. Bangs, led the latter to the 
uuhesitating conclusion, that, young 2s he was, and without 
baccalaureate honors, he would be, with the blessing of God, 
equal to the task of conducting the earliest established Confer- 
enve seminaty in the Methodist connection. 

It is well known that when he accepted the invitation to come 
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to Cazenovia he had left Amherst College in the middle of the 
course of study, and united with the New York annual Confer- 
ence as a candidate for the itinerant ministry; but his reason 
for so doing is not so generally known. He had, with the 
strictest: economy, sufficient funds to carry him through college, 
but unfortunately, the man to whom he loaned his money 
proved unreliable; and, losing the same, having no other 
resources of his own, unwilling to depend on others who 
yolunteered pecuniary assistance, or run in debt for his eduea- 
tion, he very reluctantly, but in obedience to what he believed 
a providential call, entered the Gospel ministry minus his 
diploma ; with the full determination, however, by divine aid, 
diligently to pursue his collegiate studies and become a thorough 
scholar. 

Doubtless it was this sterling integrity, untiring industry, 
steadiness of purpose, and loftiness of aim, undaunted by obsta- 
cles and disconragements, together with inflexible religious 
principle, based on a thorough experience of regenerating grace, 
which was luminously apparent in the character of Mr. Porter, 
as seen by Dr. Bangs and others that resulted in his election as 
principal. 

Indeed, the lessons which he had learned in the severe but 
salutary school of disappointment, together with the richer 
lessons of diyine wisdom which he enjoyed under the influence 
of the eloquent and seraphic Summerfield, who was the instru- 
ment of his conversion, and with whom, providentially, he was 
privileged to be on terms of intimacy, thereby realizing the 
benefits derived from the holy example, private instruction, and 
hallowed spirit of this eminent servant of Christ, prepared him 
more fully with the, to some extent, foreseen difficulties, and to 
overcome the serious obstacles which lay in the way of a success- 
ful prosecution of the educational enterprise before him at 
Cazenovia. 

Although the magnitude of the work was somewhat anticipated 
previons to his arrival here, it was by no means fully apprecia- 
ted, Especially was he greatly astonished to find that it was 
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proposed to establish a Conference seminary in a place where 
there was next to no Methodist society—there being at that time 
only one family in the village which represented this denomina- 
tion besides that of presiding elder Gary. The Presbyterians, 
however, had a strong church and an able pastor, which were 
duly recognized and appreciated by Mr. Porter; for in the 
bosom of this church he had received his early religions educa- 
tion; but of course, aware of the absurdity of expecting to build 
up a vigorous, influential, and enduring Methodist academy ina 
village where there was no Methodist eburch, he clearly saw 
that if his labors were to be crowned with success he hadadouble 
enterprise before him, that of organizing a christian association, 
as well as conducting an infant Seminary of learning; with a 
full view of the delicacy and difficulty of promoting the latter 
without invading the principles on which the suecess of the 
former depended, to wit: that the school, though denomination- 
al, should not be at nll tainted with sectarian bigotry, Hence he 
a; once established preaching every Sunday morning in the 
chapel ; the service to be conducted by himself, assisted by 
cirenit preachers; at the same time encouraging all his pupils 
by his own example at other hours to attend religious meetings 
at the Presbyterian church, which at that time was the only 
place where public preaching had been statedly sustained, 

Of course’ Mr. Porter's relation to the Conference and semin- 
ary Trustees madeit of prunary importance that his energies 
should be specially employed to build up the school. The number 
of students increasing within the first five weeks from eight to 
fifty, Mr. Porter and his assistant, Mr. Hart, an nudergraduate 
of Hamilton college, had abundance of work in the school 
rooms, to say nothing of night labor in preparatory study of 
lessons and soientifie lectures which from time to time were 
deliyered ; yet teaching alone would not have been very laborious 
but for the outside work, which devolved especially on the 
principal, in his endeavors to secure illustrative apparatus, and 
other appliances which were indispensable to the success of the 
school as a first class academy. As one example, it was obvious 
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that a bell to call the students to prayers and recitations was 
needed, Nov was this want long unsupplied; for Mr. Porter 
not only drew up and headed a subseription, but by personal 
solicitations secured the requisite fimds to purchase the bell that 
now hangs in the seminary tower. Simultaneously, however, 
with his efforts to meet the constantly increasing wants of the 
school were his earnest endeayors to provide for the spiritual 
necessities especially of those students from a distance wko were 
placed under his care, Hence he not only instituted a public 
religions service for every Sunday morning during term time— 
preaching himself each alternate Sabbath—but he established 
the students’ weekly prayer and class meeting, which have been 
kept in more or less successful operation to this day. 

His sermons, invariably, were very carefully jYepared, and 
delivered in demonstration of the Spirit, and with such power 
that not only was the chapel frequently too small for the num- 
bers who were attracted by his preaching, but a deep religious 
interest was early manifest, followed by a gracious revival, 
resulting in the conyersion of several of the students and 
villagers. Thus very soon after the school opened God set the 
seal of his approval on this enterprise. Nor was the religious 
interest confined to the first and second terms, but continued 
with increasing power during the two years of Mr. Porter's 
principalship ; and, indeed, became ever afterwards so common 
and habitual that a term without special religious awakening 
was very rare. Hence the school became as noted throughout 
the state of New York and, indeed, other states tor its spiritual 
conquests as it became distinguished for its fhoronghness in 
educational culture and discipline. 

To appreciate the magnitude of this department of the pion- 
eer work of Mr. Porter, it should be stated that at the outset 
and for some time thereafter, the principal was obliged to 
officiate personally in the capacity not only of preacher and 
pastor, but also as class-leader, bell-ringer, janitor, and chorister, 

Although while in Cazenovia, and thronghout his subsequent 
ministry, Mr. Porter was justly distingnished as revivalist in 
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the best sense of the word, his manner of preaching was far from 
being declamatory, vociferous, or denunciatory ; but, like the 
great apostle Paul, ‘t he reasoned.” Indeed, he was intensely 
earnest, pointed, and explicit; yet very tender, and often tear- 
ful; producing silent but deep emotion in his hearers. In a 
word, his spirit and method of pulpit address strikingly resembled 
those of his beloved friend and pastor, the sainted Summerfield, 
without of course exhibiting the perfect elocution and wonderful 
pathos which distinguished the latter above, donbtless, any other 
preacher since the time of George Whitefield. 

‘An incident will show the stand for virtue taken by Mr. Porter 
during the opening year of the institution. A public ball was 
held in the village, which was quite a common eyent at that 
time, as dancing schools were patronized by some of the so called 
first families in the place. Contrary to the rules sanctioned by 
the trustees, several of the students attended the ball, and of 
conrse danced until a late hour in the night. A lecture was 
given the next morning in the chapel, by the principal, and the 
evils of such public amusements, indulged in especially by 
students, were clearly and earnestly shown, while tears of grief 
flowing down his cheeks demonstrated how deeply he took to 
heart the injury this transgression had inflicted upon the school, 
which was founded on christian morality and vital godliness. 
He closed his remarks with a prayer; and such a prayer! Every 
heart was melted into tenderness, and all eyes suffused with 
tears. Suitice it to say the reproof and prayer were effectual, 
From that day to the present there has been no attempt to 
reverse the view taken of this demoralizing amusement, as ex- 
pressed by the principal. It is true this measure was denounced 
by some of the villagers; and one young lady at once removed 
from the seminary to an academic institution where dancmg was 
not only tolerated but taught. The position of the principal, 
however, was sustained by the prevailing religious sentiment of 
the community, and was heartily endorsed especially by the 
Presbyterian »ostor, Rev. Mr. Brown, and the officers of his 
church. 
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After the first year of Mr. Porter's principalship he was relieved 
from most of his pulpit work at home by Rey. Fitch Reed who 
was stationed by Conference at Cazenovia, but so broken was 
the health of the former that at the end of his second year, very 
much to the regret of the trustees, students, and community, he 
felt it his duty to resign his office and leave for a climate more 
fayorable to his malady, which was an affection of the lings. 

The four years from his leaving Cazenoyia to his decease were 
spent as follows: The first was in Baltimore, where he opened a 
selact school for boys, conducted on his well known religious 
principles, Among his pupils were John Christian Keener, now 
one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and George Crooks, professor in Drew Theological Seminary. 

An incident connected with his first introduction to the Balti- 
more Conference is worthy of mention. Mr. Porter, who was 
tall and graceful in person, appeared before that body im his 
usual neat and appropriate costume as a Gospel minister; that 
is, he was appareled according to the advice of Mr. Wesley, viz: 
like other men of intelligence and respectability; avoiding the 
extreme of extravagance and foppishness on the one hand and 
an affected singularity on the other. Most of the preachers of 
Baltimore Conference at that time, however, wore coats and 
hats quite resembling those of Quakers; and hence when Mr. 
Porter was introduced with his double breasted frock coat, made 
with a ‘turn over” instead of a “standing” collar and “shad 
belly,” an officious, ignorant member of the Conference rudely 
alluded to his supposed departure from Methodistic usage in his 
apparel ; but was severely rebuked publicly for his impertinence 
by Rev. John Emory, afterwards Bishop Emory, who at that 
time belonged to this Conference. 

Mr, Porter’s health haying greatly improyed at Baltimore, he 
was stationed the next year by the New York Conference at 
Poultney, Vermont. Here, as usual, his labors were blessed 
with a revival, but the climate was unfavorable to his health, 
Bishop Hedding, visiting him and seeing his condition said, 
‘*My dear Nathan must not stay in this cold region another 
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year.” Accordingly he was removed to Morristown, New Jersey- 
Here he became acquainted with Rey. Albert Barnes who at 
that time was pastor of the Presbyterian church in Morristown ; 
and being both about the same age and with perfect similarity 
of yiews on some subjects, their relations with each other were 
very pleasant and profitable. * 

Mr. Barnes, however, having delivered an elaborate discourse 
in yindieation of Calyinism, as taught by the Presbyterian 
Church, and published the same, Mr, Porter felt called npon to 
give the Arminian view of the doctrine of ‘‘Divine Sovereignty” 
which was also published. Both pamphlets show marked ability; 
and, as a rarity, the discussion which followed was conducted 
with such christian courtesy that whether Arminianism or Cal- 
yinism came out best from the ordeal, the friendly personal 
relations of the distinguished disputants were not disturbed. 

Gladly would Mr. Porter haye stayed at Morristown the 
second year where his Jabors were greatly blessed, but it was 
decided by the appointing power that he was more needed in 
Halsey Street, Newark, N. J., where a gracious revival, which 
was commenced under the pastorate of Rev. John Kennedy, con- 
tinned with increasing power, and was gloriously progressing 
eyen when his successor, the subject of my sketch, ‘‘ceased at 
onee to work and live.” Indeed, his latest breath was spent in 
preaching Jesus Christ and him crucified. His last dying advice 
to Newark preachers and laymen was to keep the revival flame 
burning so that at least one new Methodist church might be 
built every five years in the city and suburbs for many years to 
come. The large number of churches organized subsequently 
proyed that he was not extravagant in what might be considered 
not only a prayer but a prediction. 

About three months before his death, he reluctantly yielded 
to the request of his parishioners and sat for his portrait, 
Although the painting was executed by an eminent artist, but 
who had never seen him in health, so emaciated was he that the 


* They agreed especially in their yiews of clerical Doctorates. 
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picture, which now hangs in the seminary chapel at Cazenovia, 
bears but an imperfect resemblance to the original as he appear - 
ed before his expressive eyes had lost any of their lustre, and his 
face had become so worn with désease, that his countenance 
only faintly reflected the native vigor of his intellect and the 
heavenliness of his spirit. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROFESSOR AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SMITH. 


i ed preceding sketch of Mr. Porter is doubtless longer than 
any that will follow it in this volume, although it is the 
only one of the series the original of whom I have never seen, I 
have,however, been assisted by a highly valued individual, who, 
as the bosom companion of Mr. Porter for the last six years of 
his life, shared his joys and sorrows. 

The recollections that follow relate to persons with whom I 
have had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance--some of 
whom it has been my privilege to know intimately for many 
years previous to their decease. When, therefore, I say instead 
of its being an irksome task to refresh my memory of their 
excellencies with pencil in hand, and thus pay an honest but 
necessarily imperfect tribute to departed worth, it is truly a 
delightful employment—a labor of love, I very inadequately 
express the feelings of my heart. ; 

As, however, Ihave had less opportunities of intercourse with 
the late Prof. A. W. Smith than with others, I shall take the 
liberty to quote more or less from the several testimonials of 
respect and affection that were published by his friends soon 
after his death. Some of these obituaries and resolutions before 
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me were from institutions that Mr. Smith had seryed. Some 
were from editors, but most from individuals who had been in 
some form associated with him in educational work; and who, 
therefore, better than others knew how to appreciate him in his 
favorite field of Christian enterprise. 

Among these I notice the names of H. Bannister, A. 8. Hunt, 
A. 8. Graves, and F. H, Newhall. In those memorial sketches 
it is specially interesting to note the remarkable similarity in 
views of the different writers ; none of whom in their admiration 
of their subject can be justly accused of undue landation. 

Mr, Smith, previous to his graduation from Hamilton college 
in 1825, was visited by Mr. Porter himself, and solicited as his 
assistant in Cazenovia, which position was accepted, and not 
long after receiving his bachelor’s degree, he entered upon his 
duties in the seminary, It was very soon obyious that no mis- 
take had been made; and when, by reason of Mr. Porter’s 
declining health, it was necessary tolook for a new principal, 
the trustees unanimously concurred with him in the choice of 
Mr. Smith, whose natural disposition and temperament, system- 
atic habits, governmental views, and conscientious adherence to 
moral principle were so similar to those of Mr, Porter that he 
seemed to have been raised up by a special providence for the 
responsible position he occupied. 

That Mr. Smith stood in very high estimation as a teacher 
and principal in Cazenovia; also as professor and president of 
Wesleyan University, and professor in the United States Naval 
academy, is better known perhaps than is the true secret of his 
popularity. The popularity of some public men is largely 
accounted for from their social position, or relation to disting-, 
uished families; others from their vast intellectual wealth ; 
others from remarkable oratorical power; while the distinction 
of other men is chiefly owing to a commanding, dignified, and 
prepossessing personal appearance. But the great esteem in 
which Mr. Smith was almost universally held, especially by 
those best qualified to appreciate yeal worth, rests upon a better 
basis than any or all of theaboye characteristics, Certainly it did 
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notdepend on ancestral eminence, as his friends claimed for him 
no aristocratic origin; he being the son of a plain Methodist 
farmer, in easy but not affluent circumstances, Nor was Mr. 
Smith a prodigy of learning; for though at the time of his 
graduation aud afterwards he was rather aboye the average of 
collegiates in scholastic attainments, there are not a few men 
who equalled or eyen excelled him in erudition but who, without 
injustice, are little respected. As to oratory he made no pre- 
tensions whatever. ‘He was not a public speaker,” and as to 
his physique, though bearing in his countenance evidence of 
strong intellectuality and moral excellence, his form was too 
slightly built and apparently too feeble to assure marked great- 
ness, or to be specially attractive to strangers. 

Again, the high esteem in which Prof. Smith was held is not 
attributable mainly to his special talent or tact in the recitation 
room or administrative chair, It is true, as Dr. Bannister says, 
“ As an instrnetor few if any could be found superior to him. 
No one could excel him in confining the student to a firm 
and successful grapple with the subject before him—either any 
subject of pure mathematics or of physical science. His shrewd 
insight into the powers and fidelity of the young men who came 
before him gave interest and animation to all diligent students, 
and put a quick stop to attempts at s/i7king on the part of any 
indolent student, What added always to the interest of his 
class or lecture exercises was his concise but clear and beautiful- 
ly terse method of communication. His words, neither too few 
or too many, were always apposite, and of precisely that kind of 
force which informs sufficiently but educates excellently. As he 
was a good teacher, so was he also a good administrator of 
discipline.” 

Now these are high encomiums ; but who, I ask, that is famil- 
iar with colleges and academies, has not known professors who 
were remarkably talented and apt in the recitation and lecture 
room, but who, by reason of the sad lack of some other essential: 
mental or moral qualifications, if respected for their ability as 
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teachers, ave really held in yery light esteem, if not utterly 
detested as men. 

The secret, then, of the high reputation of Prof. Smith is to 
be found not in the brilliancy of his talents; the extensiveness 
and solidity of his learning; nor in the extraordimary manifest- 
ation of any one element of greatness; but in his ccmplete 
mental and moral equipoise—the notable absence of serious 
defects of character, and the symmetrical exhibition of all those 
positive virtues, which combined, make the true wentleman and 
christian, as well as the profound scholar. 

Indeed, if one trait more than another contributed to endear 
him to all good people who were favored with his acquaintance, 
it was his unostentatious but genuine religiousness. His serupu- 
lous, but not morbid conscientiousness—firm, uncompromising 
adherance to his religions convictions was, undoubtedly, the 
crowning excellence of his character. This was specially 
observable in his early choice of church relation. He was 
converted while a student in Hamilton college, bnt he had not 
united with any church when he came to Cazenoyia, Although 
his father, and I believe his mother, were Methodists, it confess- 
edly cost him a struggle to cast his lot and link his earthly 
destiny with a sect which at that time was almost ‘every where 
spoken against,” as possessing peculiarities adapted to the tastes 
Aid necessities of the ‘lower classes,” who are fond of ‘temo- 
tional” rather than ‘intellectual’ deyotion. Tt is true, in the 
domestic home cirele, if not in college he had learned enough of 
Methodism to know that much which in those days was sneer- 
ingly reported of this denomination was untrne—that while, in 
obedience tothe instructions and example of The Great Teacher, 
earnest efforts were made to save the poor and neglected, its 
system, based on eternal truth, was equally well adapted for 
the salvation of the rich and noble of earth. Yet there was a 
combination of circumstances, I have no doubt, strongly inclin- 
ing him, as to chureh affiliation, in another direction, Not long, 
however, did he hesitate between apparent personal interest 
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in which I am now writing, while listening to the fatherly 
counsels of that godly man, Bishop Hedding, the great question 
was settled; and never for a moment, doubtless, during his 
subsequent life, did he regret the choice he then made, Though 
not a public speaker, he never hid his religious light under a 
bushel; but while, at all suitable times and places, he stood up 
(as does his excellent bosom companion, who in full mental 
vigor still survives him), for the cause of Christ in general, and 
for hig own branch of Zion in particular, like every genuine 
Methodist, his charity overleaped the narrow boundaries of 
seet and party, and clasped hands with all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

Nor did he lose any thing as the result of his fidelity to the 
Savior and His cause. Nay in every respect he was vastly the 
gainer. The lovely light of grace in his heart shining out in 
his life, whether in the recitation room, the faculty meeting, 
the parlor, the home circle, or elsewhere, gave him an influence 
for good which no other qualification, nor all other qualifications 
combined could impart. 

O that every young man who desires an honorable and suc- 
cessful career in this world, as well as a blissful, eternal home 
in Paradise, would, in imitation of the example of Augustus 
William Smith, above everything else, be true to his religious 
convictions; ‘seek first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness,” Then, when called upon to bid adieu to all terrestrial 
things, while weeping friends encircle his dying bed he, no doubt, 
like the expiring subject of my sketch, shall be able to say, 
‘The separation will be short. It is now like saying to you, 
Good eyening; but soon it will be Good morning.” 


—$* pact 























Thus, as best I could in my limited space, I haye given a few 
of my personal experiences of seminary life ; outlined the more 
prominent features of the teachers, and those trustees of the 
school with whom I was associated ‘in an early period of its 
history; and sketched the more striking peculiarities of the first 
two principals who, instrumentally, so shaped the character of 
the institution as to make it a mighty auxiliary to the church, 
and a blessing to our country, especially in the raising up of 
able and useful men and women, who with commendable pride, 
claim it as their Alma mater, and delight as opportunity permits 
to revisit the scenes of their academic pursuits. 

It would be very pleasant, in chronological order, to trace the 
history of the school from its origin to the present day, with 
portraitures of all its instructors, trustees, and successful stud- 
ents; but this is clearly impracticable, and would be a wide 
departure from my original design, Still, my plan in this work 
will not be fully accomplished until I make special mention of 
representative persons who, though they may never have had 
direct supervision of Seminary work, have more or less, directly 
or indirectly, contributed to the promotion of its prosperity. 
And here let me say, as introductory to the succeeding chapters, 
that if my readers expect to find, in connection with the indi- 
viduals under consideration, much that specially relates to 
Seminary history they willbe disappointed. I beg them also to 
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bear in mind that I propose simply to give a few personal 
recollections or reminiscences; not biographies, eulogies, nor 
full sketches of the persons named. My humble aim by this 
record is to cherish a vivid and grateful remembrance of depart- 
ed worthies, who have‘not only loved Cazenovia Seminary, but 
have been rendered essential blessings to myself; with the hope 
likewise that others who are now enjoying, or shall in future 
enjoy in a greater or less degree, the fruit of their labors and 
sacrifices, may be led to emulate their virtues, and, if possible, 
even excel them in earnest endeavors to benefit mankind. 


END OF THF FIRST PART. 
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PART II: 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 





CHAPTER TI. 
REV. CHARLES GILES. 


YEAR or two ago I had the pleasure of spending several 

days in Milford, N. Y., the place of my nativity; and as I 
rode out daily, while the grand old hills appeared the same as 
when gazed upon in my childhood days, only perhaps less lofty, 
and the serpentine Susquehanna silently rolled along between 
them as of yore, there was scarcely a locality within the area of 
my drives that did not vividly recall some incident of my juven- 
ile life. I was specially interested in passing along the base of 
what was once called ‘*Badger’s Hill”— a little to the west of 
Milford village, as I remembered the dingy old building that 
once stood there. When I was very young that building was 
used for a whisky distillery; and I distinctly recollect how one 
of my school mates older than myself nearly lost his life there 
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by falling into a vat of heated liquor. 

Not long afterward the still stopped running, and there it 
stood nnocenpied and neglected for many years, When or how 
it fmally disappeared I haye never inquired, but, now, a neat 
dwelling house occupies the ground once polluted by the manu- 
facture of liquid fire, The proximate cause of the discontinuance 
of the distillery is worthy of notice, as it not only brings to view 
the fact that long before special temperance organizations were 
formed, there were at least a few watchmen on the walls of 
Zion, who, like John Wesley, cried alond, spared not, and lifted 
up their voives like a trumpet against drunkenness and its abet- 
tors; but especially illustrates the power of the pulpit as one 
of the most efficient instrumentalities in the promotion of 
sobriety at all times. It also shows some of the temptations too 
often insinuated to dissuade the conscientious preacher from a 
faithful discharge of his duty, 

In the autobiography of Rey. Charles Giles, published in 
1845, the following incident is narrated : ‘‘ While superintending 
a camp meeting in Otsego circuit my spirit was moyed within 
me, seeing the wickedness of the land. he hateful genius of * 
intemperance appeared crouching in obvious places on the 
environs of the encampment, grinning at us as we passed 
along. 

“On the Sabbath, when my turn came to preach, I appeared 
before the multitude with my brow set against wickedness—al- 
coholic wickedness in particular. Being authorized by my text 
to bring arguments against the prevailing sin of imtemperanee, 
T had no mercy to show the evil in any of its branches. I shook 
the rod of truth over the distillery, the rum-shop, and the 
intoxicating finid as it ran down the drunkurd’s neck, It was 
plain, pointed work : every sentence went like a bullet to the 
mark. Knowing that truth ani reason were on my side, I was 
not anxious about the judyinent of iwen. While standing in the 
presence of God, proclaiming His sulamn truth, T was far above 
the scorn of the impious world. 

**Soon after the discourse was ended, I learned there was a 
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man on the camp ground who owned a distillery; and only a 
few weeks before, in a revival of religion, he was numbered 
amony the converts, but had not united with the church. 

“During the discourse the preachers and some others heard 
my pointed remarks with much anxiety and trembling on 
account of the converted distiller; fearing the attack I made on 
his whisky business would destroy his religion, and hence the 
church would lose him forever —his talents and influence having 
awakened much interest in his fayor. Immediately after the 
exercise was closed, the preachers and other friends gathered 
around him in a pions panic, anxious to heal his wounds and 
comfort his afflicted mind. Among other things they said, 
‘Brother Giles did not mean you personally,—he does not know 
yon, nor what business yon are engaged in ;’—all very trne— 
they hoped he would not be disturbed by the discourse. The 
distiller stood and heard them calmly and attentively; and then 
replied ‘Brethren, what do you mean? If that man has preached 
the truth Tam glad I was present to hear it.’ The gentleman 
appeared to be a true christian; anxious to know the whole 
truth, and determined to do his whole duty as it was revealed to 
him, 

‘The brethren who manifested so much anxiety over this 
young convert were temperance men themselves. They were 
only afraid that the tremendously strong meat I carved for the 
assembly at that time would destroy him—being only a babe in 
religion. But when they saw he would live through the opera- 
tion, they were very glad, and, indeed, we were all glad. And 
the distiller afterwards showed to all around how religiously 
glad he was. Influenced by the power of truth and holy 
feelings, he returned home from the meeting and and never ran 
his distillery another day; nor did he sell it to any one to work 
mischief in the neighborhood; but he let it go down—yes, 
brother Badger let his distillery vot down. Isuw it afterwards 
in a harmless pile of ruins, and rejoiced to see it in that 
condition, ” 
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The first time, according to my recollection, that I ever saw 
Mr. Giles, or indeed any presiding elder, was at that very camp 
meeting at Exeter, Otsego County. 1 was yery young, not more 
than seven or eight years of age; and although I do not remem- 
ber the special onslanght upon the liquor traffic in the sermon 
referred to, I well remember the reputed conversion of Major 
Badger, the distiller; and also the fact mentioned by the elder 
that the distillery stopped rnnning on the owners return from 
that meeting. I recollect especially how wonderfully I was 
impressed with the noble appearance, ceascless activity, fervid 
eloquence, and deep solemnity which characterized the presiding 
elder, who, in fact, was, under God, apparently the leading 
inspiration of the meeting. By the way, 1 hardly need to say, 
camp meetings in those days were not recreative pic-nics; but 
battle-fields where, under an awful sense of personal responsi- 
bility, the sacramental hosts of Israel assembled, unitedly and 
earnestly, to oppose sin in every form and win souls to Christ. 

I should like to describe Charles Giles not only as he impress- 
ed me on the above specified occasion, but years afterwards in 
the palmy days of his greatest physical vigor and mental 
energy, 18 2 herald of the cross, and superintendent of a large 
district. Suffice it to say that with a commanding and attractive 
presence, a lively, poetical imagination, a melodious and power- 
ful voice, which was admirably adapted particularly for great 
occasions in the open air; and above all a mighty unction from 
above, with holy fearlessness in proclaiming the terrors of the 
divine law against iniquity in high and low places, it is not 
surprising that, especially in peculiar emergencies, when he 
‘shook the rod of truth over the guilty transzressor,” sinners, 
like Felix, trembled, either as the result of conviction or anger, 
while, as in the instance above narrated, timid, time-serving 
religionists listened, if not with disgust, at least with unmistak- 
able anxiety and fear lest their idol, the church, in its worldly 
reputation, numerical, or financial strength might suffer by 
reason of fanatical or excessive ministerial zeal. 
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It is troe Mr Giles, like wost purely extemporaneous speak- 
ers of strong inypalses, who aim ab immediate results, and are 
deeply affected by present surroundings, sometimes not only 
disuppoiuted reasonnble expectations of the people, but made 
humiliating failures, which none realized or regretted more 
than himself. At such times, however, thongh cast down, he 
did not slow limself to sink into despondency ; but courage- 
ously and with apparent cheerfulness renewed his attacks upon 
the strongholds of Satu whenever and wherever he had 
opportunity. Nor wus he merely a legal preacher. Indeed, 
his favorite topies were the privileges of the Gospel; and one of 
the best sermons I ever heard him preach was based upon these 
words of Jonah while in deep trouble: ‘Salvation is of the 
Lord.” Neither was MY. Giles’ zeal confined to great gatherings 
or public occasions. His daily life and conversation, notwith- 
standing chronic domestic afflictions of a most trying and 
discouraging character, were unblamable and edifiying, as 
becometh a close imitator of the Manu of Sorrows. His ruling 
passion even to the latest day of his protracted and eventful 
pilgrimage on earth, when greatly enfeebled both in body and 
mind, wis strong for “The trinmph of Truth” and nghteousness. 
I met him several times after he had retired from the effective 
itinerant ranks, and always found him engaged in some special 
work of philanthropy or religion, More than once while, as an 
“ Bxhorter," L was serving Brookfield circuit, did 1 meet him ab 
his brother's home where his aged parents were then living, and 
it was affecting to witness the tokens of his filial regard towards 
his infirm mother and still more afflicted father, with whom it 
was very difficult for him to converse on account of extreme 
deafness. Years afterward he visited me at Verona where his 
special concern was that the rising generation should form 
correct habits in relation to temperance, 

But what more than anything else has induced me to place 
the name of Charles Giles so conspicuously in this volume is 
the interest he manifested in behalf of the cause of education ; 
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especially in the measures he employed to establish a Conference 
seminary. The credit, with good reason, has generally been 
awarded to George Gary as the most prominent instrument in 
getting the Cazenovia seminary in operation as an caecomplished 
Juct; but it itis not so generally known that the first steps 
which led to this result were taken mnder the advice and direc- 
tion of Mr Giles, while presiding elder of the district which 
embraced the village of Cazenovia. lt is true the enterprise 
thus inangurated, by reason of various delays and embarrass- 
ments, was by no means fully effected when he left the district ; 
and, moreover, it is doubtful whether, if he conld haye remain- 
ed, he possessed in the same degree the executive talent which 
remarkably characterized his successor to see it nctually con- 
simmated, Still, great creditis due Mr. Giles for the deep 
interest he took in the matter, and the progress made when Mr, 
Gary became a resident of Cazenovia, and as Dr, Peck says, 
“entered with spirit into the enterprise of establishing a 
seminary at that place.” ‘That we may still more clearly see the 
position of Mr. Giles in relation to this subject, and the motives 
which prompted him, lef me quote his own statement of the case 
from his autobiography. 

‘*At this time our Conference wasin prosperous condition, 
exerting a happy influence on community by its efficient minis-~ 
try. The sphere for usefulness was widening around us, and 
hence our obligations were pressing us forward. The publie 
mind began to be excited by a landable spirit of enterprise ; 
improvements in many things were being imaugurated, and 
literature was on the adyance, and receiving encouragement 
everywhere, Aft this favorable juncture I was fully conyinced 
that the time had come for onr Conference to engage in a 
publicliterary enterprise. Learning being an anxiliary to religion 
in every department of the church, we, therefore, greatly needed 
a literary institution under the supervision and patronage of the 
Conference; and Providence, at this time, was opening the way 
for ns to engage effectually in the laudable undertaking. 
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“Cazenovia beinga fine village, pleasantly situated on the 
margin of a small, beautiful lake, embosomed in an undulating, 
healthy country, rich and fertile, abounding in the comforts of 
life, away from bustling crowds, with a population, im general, 
yespectable and moral : these advantages conspired altogether 
to render it u favorable location for a literary institution. I, 
therefore, engaged in the undertaking, with high expectations 
that in a few passing years a flourishing seminary of learning 
would be seen as nu ornamental appendage to our village, 

“Asa proper preliminary measure 2 village meeting was 
called to give character and publicity to our object, and to 
elicit the views and opinions of the citizens respecting 
the contemplated design. Aeoording to our expectations 
a respectable number of influential gentlemen attended the 
meeting. In the address an uttenypt was made to show the 
probable advantages the yillage would derive from a literary 
establishment there. ‘The youth could be educated at a small 
expense, and be kept at the same time under the control and 
watchful eye of their parents. Moreover, « flourishing seminary 
would necessarily add many branches of business, enhance the 
value of real estate, and so render the place more wealthy. 
Furthermore, they were assured that the institution, if estab- 
lished, would be conducted on liberal principles ; sectarianism 
would form no branch of instruction; the students would be 
left free to attend either of the churches at the option of their 
parents, ce. 

‘Many of the attendants were delighted with the scheme ; 
they conceived that the timely undertaking argued the future 
prosperity of the village. Such an institution as was in contem- 
plation, in their opinion, would more than compensate for the 
loss they had sustained by the removal of the county seat. 
Besides, they confessed that they needed some public enter- 
prise to give a spur to business, and to resuscitate the village 
which was then in a languishing condition. ; 

“After doing all that could be done to give form and 
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tangibility to the design, I carried it up to the next annual 
Conference to obtain official action on it. In due time I laid it 
before that deliberative body, with all the encouraging circum- 
stances attending it, together with my views respecting the 
utility, necessity, and practicability of such an undertaking. 
The Conference being friendly to a literary institution, no one 
felt any disposition to oppose the attempt. The project, 
however, seemed rather visionary in the view of many at that 
early day. Other business haying precedence it was not acted 
upon till near the close of the session, and then a resolution was 
passed which gave sanction to the design. Still, some of the 
members imagined that it would end there, and perish like 
Jonah’s gourd. But no, we were then provided with authority 
for action, hence we moyed onward constitutionally, and with 
zeal to test the liberality of our friends and the community 
around us, After struggling against opposition and enduring 
many cares and embarassments, our efforts, (that is, not only 
the efforts put forth under the Giles udministration, but also that 
of Gary), were crowned with success and the Seminary became 
established. Though the institution has not afforded me one 
cent of personal benefit, nor probably will during my life, still 
T never have regretted for a moment the toil and sacrifice which 
its origination cost me. To see it continue to flourish is a 
consolation, alone sufficient to compensate me for all my toil, 
while others enjoy its direct advantages and emoluments.” 

In conclusion, the memory of Charles Giles is gratefully 
cherished by the church as one of the prominent moral heroes 
of early Methodism; and although, strictly speaking, he was 
not alearned man, nor was possessed of all the elements of 
greatness which distinguished some of his contemporaries ; yet, 
whether he thundered in the pulpit; counselled in the cabinet ; 
cultivated the Muses; satirized heresy; related incidents ; de- 
scribed drunkard’s conventions in rhyme; or spake words of 
encouragement to young itinerants, he seemed ever to be 
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animated by a genial, loving spirit—a desire to promote the 
highest good of his fellow men. 
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CHAPTER II. 


REY. GEORGE GARY. 


‘ 


: HERE is a divinity that shapes our ends ;” especially if 
our object and aim are the glory of God and the welfare 
of mankind. 

It is comforting to know that Jehovah reigns, and his soy- 
ereignty is as extensive as the universe; but the assurance is 
peculiarly encouraging to sincere, earnest good-doers that he 
specially overrules and directs for the advancement of every 
cause which contemplates the physical, intellectual, and religious 
welfare of our race. ‘To this end he chooses those human instru- 
mentalities which are best adapted to lay deep the foundation 
of such enterprises, that the superstructure may be wisely and 
substantially built. Thus it was not an accident that George 
Gary was appointed presiding elder of Chenango District in 
1823, and that Cazenovia was selected as his place of residence, 
The anxious eyes of many friends of education and religion for 
many years had been fixed upon this beautiful village as the 
appropriate location for a Conference seminary. We have seen 
what had already been done by his predecessor and others (not, 
however, without the sympathy and co-operation of elder Gary) 
to prepare the way for the establishment of such an institution ; 
but the indispensible need at this juncture was a judicious and 
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enterprising man 07 ihe spot to take in the whole situation, with 
all its complications, and cause the desirable jdeal to become 4 
grand reality. That Gary was admirably adapted to set in 
vigorous motion such an enterprise, which, of course, embraced 
both the founding of the school and the raising up of a stable, 
spiritual, influential chureh as its essential auxiliary, may readily 
be inferred by a glance at his general characteristics as described 
by his esteemed coadjutor, George Peck: ‘Mr Gary was € man 
of great shrewdness and a profound judge of human character. 
He read men most accurately, and knew well how to approach 
them. He was cautions almost to the verge of timidity, and 
was seldom committed to an untenable position. He could plan 
a campaign, but did not like to head it unless the ground was 
perfectly clenr, and there was no doubt with regard to his men. 
He was a shrewd calculator of chances, and never overrated his 
prospects of success. He was a wise counseller, & safe adviser, 
a firm friend, and an agreeable companion, He had a mean 
opinion of “sour godliness ;" and believed it no sin to indulge 
in a good hearty langh when in a select circle, Once he wis 
taken to task by a brother minister who never laughed, for his 
‘ight and trifling” manners. He heard the rebuke with due 
gravity ; examined himself, and finally came to the conclusion 
that his friend had become ‘‘yighteous oyermuch ; and that an 
excess of good cheer was quite as tolerable as moukish austerity 
and uncharitable judging.” 

As Mr, Garyhad the sagacity to perceive that the success both 
of the school and the church essentially depended upon the 
choice that should be made for the first principal and pastor, his 
isshrawdness” and profound knowledge of human character were 
evident in the prominent part he took in the selection of 
Nathaniel Porter as the principal of » Conference seminary 
which opened with less than a dozen students, and Fitch Reed 
as the first pastor of a station comprised only of twenty-four 
members, most of whom dwelt in the obscure yale of poverty. 

lt is gratifying to know that though elder Gary finished his 
course on earth with joy many years since, he lived long enough 
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to behold the seminary, for the founding of which he had en- 
countered obstacles almost insuperable, second to none of its 
grade in the world, and the church becoming one of the most 
inflnential and flourishing appointments in the connection. 

George Gary was converfed when quite young, became a 

‘‘cirenit rider” at the early age of sixteen, and a presiding elder 
at twenty.six; from which time until his death he was not only 
extensively known and highly esteemed by the people, but was 
an acknowledged leader in the different Conferences to which in 
the course of his ministry he belonged. 

Tf the reader asks for the secret of his commanding influence, 
T answer, it is not found solely in his personal piety ; for though 
his ardent devotion to Christ was undoubted, many preachers 
far below him in public estimation gave at least equal evidence 
of sanctity. Nor is the solution of the problem discoverable in 
his profound erndition; for his early education had been very 
limited, and he never became a **book worm ;” yet, so weighty 
were his thoughts, pure his language, and easy his manner, 
that a distingnished lawyer, after hearing him preach at one 
time, remarked that if Methodist clergymen yenerally were as 
thoroughly educated as elder Gary he would be inclined to hear 
them more frequently than he had done. Still, we must add 
that we are to look even beyond his preaching abilities to find the 
secret of his popularity ; for the average of his public discourses 
was n0t much above mediocrity, althongh sometimes, especially 
on great occasions, his elaqnence was wonderful and his appeals 
irresistable. But what, in addition to these qualifications, gave 
him special prominence among his brethren, as before stated, 
was his practical wisdom, or solid common sense, shown in his 
seemingly intuitive power of close discrimination and clear 
insight into human character, 

As proof of the confidence placed in his judgment, I recollect 
at the Black River Conference, after a long, spirited debate by 
some of the ablest members, a desire was expressed that brother 
Gary speak, After a little hesitation he modestly arose and said 
he ‘‘guessed” the right thing fo do was so and so, and that was 
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the end of the argument. The vote was atonce taken accord- 
ingly—the guess of Gary outweighing all the logic and rhetoric 
of the dispntants. . 

Fortunately for me Mr. Gary lived within the bounds of my 
first charge,* and as his family were members of my church, I 
often called at his home, and he always seemed more than 
willing to give me connsel, when asked, in relation to everything 
pertaining to my work, At one time, believing that a few of my 
parishioners were unreasonable if not wicked men, and inclined 
to ‘despise my youth,” 1 felt it my duty to assert my prerogative 
and give a disciplinary check to their usurpation. But, of 
course, 1 must first be fortified with the advice of my Elder, not 
doubting that, as I was sure he was in sympathy with my views, 
he would endorse my manner of redress. After stating my case 
he said, ‘let me tell you a story + Two goats desiring to cross a 
river on a very narrow bridge happened to meet in the center. 
‘As there was not room for them to pass each other both contend- 
ed for the right of way. After confronting each other awhile, 
the larger of the two said that thongh sure he had the best right 
to the bridve, having started on it first, and “moreover believed 
that in a close contest he could make good his claim by throw- 
ing his antagonist overboard, yet, as in that case there was 
danger of losing his own life also, proposed to crouch down as 
low as possible and let his opponent jump over him and pass 
on,” 

At this stage of the story, noticing the peculiar twinkle of 
brother Gary’s gray eyes, I said, ‘‘Hnough—I see the point. 
You would have meachieve a victory by quietly yielding instead 
of stoutly contending for my rights in this case.” Tt is needless 
to add that the lesson though humiliating, was salutary. 

Our limits allow me to refer to only one additional trait in the 
character of our subject, his unaffected Aumility.  Diffident of 
his own ability he refused all titnlar honors that might seem to 
give him pre-eminence above his brethren. When the title of 
doctor of divinity was urged upon him, no persuasion could 
induce him to accept it. His knowledge of men and executive 
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ability admirably qualified him for the Episcopacy ; but though 
put forward by his friends for the bishopric he had no aspira- 
tions or desire for such promotion, He was ambitious for no 
title distinguishing him from an ordinary Methodist preacher, 
so he coveted no position which implied any kind of superiority 
over them. 

*At Vernon Center. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
REY, FITCH REED, THE PIONEER PASTOR, 


LTHOUGH it was in the year 1826 when a ‘‘station” was 

formed in Cazenovia village, it should be remembered that 
a small class existed here for some time previons supplied by 
circuit preachers, more or less frequently, in the Court House 
which had been purchased for a place of worship. It should be 
borne in mind, as heretofore stated, that when the seminary was 
started in December, 1824, under the principalship of Rey. 
Nathaniel Porter, preaching services were held in the chapel 
Sabbath morning—the lack of labor from the cireuit preachers 
being supplied chiefly by Mr. Porter until the Conference of 
1825, when Fitch Reed was appointed as station preacher. 

‘To some men it would have been not only disheartening but 
have appeared almost absurd to be required to move a family 
into a place like Cazenovia with the expectation of adequate 
support from a Society of twenty-four members, and with only 
one lay family in the village. Brother Reed, however, walking 
not by sight but by faith, betrayed no signs of discontent or 
faltering; but humbly trusting that the Great Head of the 
Church, who had in other places gloriously rewarded his labors 
with success, would continue to bless him, at once prudently yet 
energetically entered upon his work of organizing his scattered 
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members; indefatigably though qnietly visiting and preaching, 
besides sometimes assisting as teacher in the seminary, The 
sequel proved that the appointing power, influenced doubtless 
by the sagacious Gary, had made no mistake in placing Fitch 
Reed nt this post of honor and responsibility. For not only was 
he and family comfortably provided for (im the yery house 
where I am now writing), but at the end of the first year his 
twenty-four members had become fifty-five, and at the close of 
the second the number had swelled to one hundred, 

My personal acquaintance with Mr, Reed commenced many 
years subsequent to the events just related ; but after the return 
of the latter from the New York Conference, where he spent 
several years-——especially when he beeame # trustee of the semin- 
ary, it became my privilege not only often to meet him in my 
home, but be entertained by hiro and his excellent companion in 
Ithaca where his widow still resides. 

The oft quoted saying, ‘Just asthe twig is bent the tree's 
inclined,” whieh is generally applied to individuals, is true also 
of churches. ‘The characteristics of a congregation for all time 
depend not « little on the educating infinence of the instrument 
employed in laying its foundation. I may be mistaken, but I 
think some of the results of the skillful moulding by the careful 
hands of the first pastor are yet visible in the Cazenovia 
church. 

It may be serviceable, especially to young preachers who are 
ambitious “to make full proof of their ministry,” if I briefly 
specify some of the more prominent traits of Mr. Reed's charae- 
ter which, without the possession of remarkably brilliant talents 
or extraordinary fervency of spirit, rendered him uniformly 
successful and universally esteemed during all the years of his 
pastoral service, and indeed to the close of his long life, 

First of all, then, we should mention his ardent piety. Not 
only in the pulpit but everywhere it was obvious to the most 
snperticial observer that he was truly a man of God, And yet, 
though unquestionably he enjoyed the fullness of the blessing, 
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such was his deep humility and freedom from everything savor- 
ing of affectation, that Ins entire devotion shone out chiefly in 
his meek spirit and cirenmspect life rather than in verbal 
profession. Indeed, nothing was more offensive to him than an 
ostentatious display of supposed religious attainments. An 
instance of this he once related tome. An aged and youthful 
preacher, as guests at a Conference, occupied the same room, 
They had not been long together before the young man, in a 
spirit of unmistakable vanity, volunteered a description of his 
own wonderful christian achievements. Immediately afterward 
hie asked his venerable room-mate ow much religion he enjoyed. 
“Not any /o brig of,” was the reply, which, though severe, was 
a merited rebuke. 

2 Distinct mention should be made of brother Reed's habitual 
prayerfulness, in accounting for his holy influence as a man and 
suceess as un soul-winner. He spent much of his time on his 
knees. Indeed, seldom if ever had I intercourse with m man 
who so regularly and frequently visited his closet for devotional 
exercises. 

3 Nor must the systematic habits of our brother be overlooked 
in accounting for his success as a preacher and pastor. I think 
one of his practical maxims must have been: ‘Whatever is of 
sufficient importance to be done at all should be done cell.” 
At all events, whether in preaching, teaching in the seminary, 
visiting, letter-writing, gardening or anything else, nothing was 
carelessly done. It is hardly necessary in this connection to 
add that his close adherence to another maxim, ‘*Do everything 
exactly at the time,” was equally obvious; as promptitude and 
punetuality were among his well-known characteristics. 

In fine, he possessed a remarkably symmetrical character. He 
carefully cultivated every virtue in the cluster of graces which 
adorn the christian and give him influence as an embassador of 
Jesus Ohrist, If no one trait was extraordinarily developed, 
his character was strikingly free from blemishes and defects. 
Hence the sweetness of his spirit, purity of his langnage, neat- 
ness of his person, courtesy to every one, and his quiet yet 
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constant and effective zeal, all contributed to constitute him an 
able minister of the Gospel. 

Although he did not, like George Gary, positively decline the 
title of D. D., conferred on him late in life, it came both 
unbought and unsought; making him neither better nor worse 
for its bestowment. Of one thing I am quite sure, so far from 
feeling afflicted if, in being addressed, the honorary distinction 
was omitted, he much preferred the more Methodistic, yea, 
Scriptural, appellation of brother; remembering the words of 
Jesus; ‘All ye are brethren.” 











CHAPTER IV. 
REY. JOHN DEMPSTER. 


EY, FITCH REED, as pastor of the M. B. church in 
Cazenovia, was succeeded in 1827 by Rey. John Dempster. 

The fact that a station of only two years’ growth had obtained a 
position of sufficient prominence to command the services of 80 
able a man as Dempster, who for several years had oceupied 
some of the most important places in Conference, is additional 
proof of the efficiency of the first pastor. Mr. Dempster came 
from Rochester, where his popularity had been great and his 
Jabors very successful, Some idea of the spirit that inspired 
him at that time may be inferred from his reply to an Episcopal 
clergyman soon after his arrival at Rochester. ‘‘Mr Dempster,” 
said he, ‘I am glad to welcome you to our city. Some of your 
preachers have been somewhat tinged with fanaticism ; but from 
what I have heard of you Tam sure you will countenatice no 
such proceedings.” Said Mr. Dempster, ‘‘You have entirely 
mistaken my character, sir. Tf T understand your use of the 
term, I am one of the most fanatical men on the footstool ; and 
L intend to do all in my power to promote such fanaticism in 
this city.” 

With the same spirit and end in view—the salvation of souls, 
Mr Dempster entered on his work at Cazenovia; and that his 
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labors were not in vain is clear from the fact that at the end of 
his two years he reported eighty-four as the net increase of 
membership. But though intensely earnest, and, in the Pauline 
sense, # ‘fone iden man,” the element of favaticism, in the 
ordinary acceptation of this term, was world-wide distant from 
him. His views on this point, which he practically exemplified, 
are well expressed in one of his addresses to young preachers: 
‘“While,” le says, ‘‘we denounce dull formality, stiff uniformity, 
rigid routine, and pompous assumptions, we no less reprobate 
mere fervor and everlasting repetition. The minister's course 
lies as remote from the contortions of epileptic zeal as from the 
death-like dumbness of the paralytic yictim. It is no more 
adapted to the one than the morbid calm of the other. His is a 
glow which kindles without erazing his powers. 

Aseverything connected with the early history of this remark- 
able man is of great interest to the Church, and will be more 
and more appreciated as the years roll on, it may be proper to 
correct an error afloat, especially as to the place of his conver- 
sion, More than once have I been told that it occurred in the 
vicinity of Cazenovia village. Indeed, I have been shown the 
grove where the meeting was held, and where the youthful 
Dempster went as a tin peddlar, That he was converted at a 
camp meeting is ungnestionable, His own account of it at a 
love-feast a short time before his death isin these words: ‘‘A 
long night of struggle was my lot—a night when darkness 
bordered the world of despair; but on the rise of the natural 
sun i New sun arose—the sun of eternity. The clouds, the 
trees, the leaves, the very stems of the trees were vocal with the 
music, and I joined in the concert.” The following particulars 
of this event are from the pen of Rev. George Peck: ‘“‘The 
Rey. ©. Giles held a camp meeting at Deerfield. The rain 
poured incessantly all through the week; but few people gath- 
ered, and the whole thing was set down as one of those failures 
which it is supposed the Lord suffers to occur occasionally to 
try the faith of his people. It was stated, however, that there 
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was one conversion, but it was that of a boy that nobody knew. 
Mr. Giles had preached in the rain to a few discouraged people, 
and the young stranger heard the same and was thoroughly 
converted. He crept intv a sheltered corner of the brush fence 
and there prayed alone all night. In the morning he came out 
of his retreat praising the Lord and full of zeal for the cause of 
religion,” ‘This boy was John Dempster. 

With such a vivid experience of the reality and power of 
Christianity it is not strange that he soon became a flaming 
herald of the cross. Althongh thns esteemed in Cazenovia, and 
congregations greeted him as large as the seminary chapel 
would allow, und his services were frequently solicited outside 
of his regular pastorate, the sphere of his influence was too 
contracted for a full manifestation of his wonderful power as 
n preacher. Cazenovia station, however, with its thriving 
seminary, then under the care of the late Professor Augustus 
W, Smith, (the advantages of which , being eagerly seized by 
Mr. Dempster), adinirably prepared him for a wider field of 
usefulness—a ‘District ;” when a district was almost equal to « 
present Conference in dimensions; when every quarterly meet~ 
ing was a glorious pentecost, and great things were expected if 
not demanded of the presiding elder, The supply was generally 
equal to the demand. Indeed, ‘‘there were giants in those 
days ;” and among them no one excelled John Dempster as an 
efficient administrator, acute, polemic, and eloquent pulpit 
orator, 

Says Bishop Clark, *tAway back thirty years ago we remem- 
ber to have heard accounts of most thrilling scenes transpiring 
under the ministry of Dr. Dempster. In those times he rode 
around the large districts of northern and central New York like 
aflame of fire, Immense congregations attended his ministry. 
His preaching swayed the masses as the waving grass bends 
before the gale,” 

Tn accounting for the power of Dempster as a cogent reasoner 
and effective preacher, it must be remembered that he was as 
indefatigable in his study of books as Gary was of men. 
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While Mr. Dempster was in Caynga distriet business called 
him to Geneva, where I then lived, and having heard much of 
him I made an errand to the parsonage and was favored with an 
introduction, I was courteously seceived, but, with others, 
soon saw that he had in his hand a companion which he prized 
more than any human stranger—his book. 

The next time Isaw him was at the Oswego Conference, 
heroically guarding the entrance of the same to prevent men 
from being admitted to holy orders ‘‘who could not preach and 
would not learn.” Profoundly impressed with the conviction 
that the times demanded a higher grade of intelligence in our 
ministry, especially in Biblical lore, he gave earnest expression 
of his views on this subject everywhere, in all probability long 
before the idea of founding a theological school had crystalized 
in his mind. 

Several years after this I saw him at the Oneida Conference, 
presenting the claims of his. projected or just established Insti- 
tute at Concord. While I was saddened by the covul reception 
there given him, I conld not but admire his meekness in 
gracefully yielding to the inyincible prejudices of some of the 
veterans of the Conference, and also that dignified firmness 
which at once evinced the depth of his convictions and his 
confidence of ultimate success, 

In 1848 I saw him frequently at the General Conference at 
Pittsburg—heard him there preach; but physical infirmity had 
even then so clipped the wings of his imagination, and exting- 
uished his rhetorical fervor that there was but little left but 
ghostly logie which could be appreciated only by few except 
profound thinkers. He was one of my traveling companions 
homeward, and it being my lot to occupy a state-room with 
him on the steamer from Cleveland to Buffalo, I had occasion to 
see how little of his onter man had escaped the ravages of 
daésease, and how many mechanical appliances were required to 
make him look and feel like his former self. That he lived so 
many years after this and accomplished so much is marvelous. 
The only explanation of this triumph of mind over matter, 
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perhaps, is found in his motto: ‘‘vota, mea, vita—my life is 
vowed ;” and also that “sturdy, unfaltering will” which forbade 
his surrender of life until it was absolutely necessary. 
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CHAPTER V. 
REV. ZACHARIAH PADDOCK. 


* NE star differeth from another star in glory.” So, in the 

order of proyidence, one minister differeth from another, 
even when there is equal effectiveness. For example, we haye 
seen in our last article how admirably adapted was John 
Dempster to supplement the labors of Fitch Reed and solidify 
the infant church in Cazenovia, based as it was on an ecclesias- 
tical system which by some had been looked upon with suspicion 
as more or less heterodox; but in the appointment, as his 
successor, of Z. Paddock the sagacity of the appointing power, 
or rather the wisdom-and beneficence of a superintending 
providence were at least equally conspicuous. 

Although, as we shall see, Mr. Paddock in several respects 
was quite unlike Mr. Dempster, yet during his pastorate of two 
years a more extensive revival of religion was witnessed, 
doubtless than had ever been known in Cazenovia; the benefits 
of which were by no means confined to one church, At the end 
of the first year the number of members had increased from one 
hundred and eighty-four to two hundred and forty-one. 

It is true Mr. Paddock, in the pulpit, was never equal to the 
best efforts of Mr. Dempster as a close reasoner and thrilling 
pulpit orator, yet he excelled him in geniality, tenderness, 
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pathos and sympathy—qualifications well adapted, under Divine 
influence, to Jead penitents to the Savior. His personal presence 
was dignified and preposessing; his voice as a speaker and 
singer was musical; his diction chaste and correct; his deport- 
ment courteous and gentle, and his sensibilities remarkably 
aente. Indeed, he has often been called a ‘‘weeping prophet ;” 
for, during his life he seldom delivered a sermon without more 
or less tear-shedding. Thus it may be inferred that Mr. 
Paddock’s preaching, though very systematic in arrangement, 
was never vociferous or denunciatory, but uniformly melting 
and persuasive, yet manly and authoritative. 

In saying thus much, however, we haye by no means fully 
represented the subject of our sketch in his various official 
relations to the church. Though his gentleness, loving kind- 
ness, and charity likened him to the apostle John, he resembled 
him also in mental equipoise, moral firmness, and inflexible 
integrity, In all the responsible positions to which he had been 
called (as he never souglit promotion), where special prudence, 
wisdom and executive ability were required ; whether as presid- 
ing elder, secretary of Conference, delegate to the General 

Jonference, seminary trustee, editor or author—whatever his 
hand found to do—he not only did it with his might, but in the 
best manner of which he was capable. 

Indeed, when it is considered that it was his lot to endure 
heart-priefs quite beyond the average afflictions incident to the 
righteous in this vale of tears, it is wonderful that he was able 
to maintain the habitual serenity of soul and apparent cheerful- 
ness which he did, and accomplish so thoroughly the amount of 
work which he performed; and yet itis not so wonderful or 
strange when we remember his habitual intimacy with the 
Great Burden Bearer who is @ strong-hold in the day of 
trouble. 

Although in the circle of his friends an involuntary sigh 
would sometimes escape him, he never obtruded his peculiar 
sorrows on the attention of others, but was vivacious, commun- 
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ieative, and confiding, He was specially felicitous in his 
recital of incidents of his life, and anecdotes of which he seemed 
to have an inexhaustible fund, But his words were always 
gensoned with grace, and he never related an incident unless 
some lesson or hint was wrapped up in it. One example must 
suffice :— 

While serving Cazenovia District as presiding elder, he, with 
a young preacher from the seminary, started for a quarterly 
meeting in a remote part of his field of labor. The weather 
was severely cold, and the roads badly drifted with snow, As 
failure to attend his appointment was not to be thought of, they 
at a late hour succeeded im reaching their destination, though in 
a suffering condition ; but it seems the special concern and pity 
of the family were exclusively bestowed on the junior preacher. 
After a while the apparently neglected presiding elder pleasantly 
said: “Brother, you appear to be unaware that T also have been 
exposed to the cold to at least as great a degree as this young 
man; why cannot J enjoy some of your sympathy?” ‘The con- 
soling answer was, ‘Oh, yw are used to hardships.” 

Whether the relation of this incident was to illustrate the 
tendency of the times towards partiality for young preachers to 
the disparagement of gray hairs, or to emphasize the sad tmth 
that light and infrequent afflictions often excite greater atten- 
tion and enlist deeper sympathy than chronic, protracted 
suffering, however intense, I am unable to say; but it is certain 
that of all human sufferers he is most to be commiserated who 
has endured complicated sorrows 80 long and so grievously as to 
have nearly outlived neivhborly compassion. ‘TLere are such 
sufferers; but of course Mr. Paddock was not one of them. On 
the contrary, his joys so far counterbalanced his sorrows, while 
he breathed so catholic a spirit, and his mind so fully maintain- 
ed its vigor till near the close of his long life, that he became 
more and more endeared to the people of Binghamton where 
he resided in his advanced years, and when he departed this life 
his death was universally lamented. 


Saga... =_ 
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Tmust not close this brief and inadequate sketch of Mr. : 
Paddock without referring to afew personal reasons for retain- 
ing a most tender recollection of him, My second Conference 





appointment at Cherry Valley placed me under his presiding 

eldership. While there Twas united in marriage with Miss i 
Sntherine O. Van Horne by him. At Verona I was also under ' 
his superintendency where he baptized my infant son, whose | 
birth occured while the celebrated Rev. Robert Newton of { 


England was visiting this country as representative to the 
General Conference. New York Mills was the birth-place of 
my dungliter, Harriet Jane, who also received christian baptism 
by Lishands, In my deep personal. affliction at Verona, his 
sympathy, vets of kindness, words of cheer, both in person and 
correspondence, which I could not then fully appreciate, are 
indelibly impressed upon my memory. In the second year of 
ny residence at Cazenovia, after a long and seyere illness, my 
compinion was taken to heaven, Dr, Paddock came from his 
home in Sanqnoit and preached on the funeral occasion in the 
“Stone Cliurch” astrikingly appropriate discourse from the 
words of the Psalmist: “My flesh and my heart faileth, but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my portion forever.” A 
few days thereafter I received an excellent letter of condolence, 
containing a beautifully written ontline of the sermon. A short 
tine before my dear lamented daughter left for Missouri, he 
leammed late one evening, while cozily seated in his home in 
Binghamton, that she was at Rey. D. W. Bristol's in the city, 
and would leave early the next morning, Said he, “Bring me 
my boots; I must go and see my dear Hattie.” 

: Now, it was not merely his special interest in a particular 
; person or a favorite family that prompted these tokens of love; 
/ but such acts were strongly characteristic of him, While few 
| men had heavier burdens of his own to bear, few were more 
: obedient to the precept, ‘Bear ye one another's burdens,” and 
y 80 fulfill the law of Christ. 
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CHAPTER VL 
REV. GEORGE PECK. 


HE fourth pastor of Cazenovia station was George Peck, 
who was then in the prime of life. He had traveled the 
circuit which includes Cazenovia village, and the people were so 
well pleased with him that, by their request, he was appointed 
‘ snecessor of Z. Paddock. Nor did he disappoint expectation. 
He seemed to possess in a good degree a combination of those 
elements which gave success to his predecessors, and, through 
his influence, measures were taken for the erection of the 
‘*«Stone Church,” which when completed was equal if not 
superior to any edifice of the kind in the Conference at the 
time, 

Tt was well known that during the long ministerial career of 
Mr. Peck he occupied almost every post of honor and responsi- 
bility within the gift of the church except that of the Episcopal 
chair; and unquestionably he would have been elected bishop 
in 1844 but for the somewhat greater popularity of Edmund S§. 
Janes, especially south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Had he been 
elected no doubt he would have filled the office acceptably, but 
could not have done better than his successful competitor, 
whose versatility of talent and apostolic zeal admirably fitted 
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him for the high position to which he was chosen, 

My special acquaintance with Mr. Peck commenced in 1835, 
when he took the principalship of Cazenovia seminary, where I 
entered at the same time as a student. I do not wonder that he 
accepted this place with some misgivings if not reluctance, in 
view of his lack of scholastic advantages and experience as an 
educator. Although these deficiencies were obvious, especially 
to udvanced stndents, such were his compensating excellencies 
that he was cordinlly received and highly respected. During 
my stay in the institution I was a member of several of his 
recitation-room classes, and beeame not only well acquainted 
with him as a teacher, but readily learned to love him as a 
friend. Indeed, he was not only very confiding to those he 
deemed worthy of his confidence, but his friendship was as 
durable as it was hearty. Freqnent and sometimes lengthy 
letters written to me while he was editor of the Ohristian 
Ailvoeate and Quarterly Review in New York proved that no 
change of place, hight of position, or pressure of public duty 
conld make him forgetful of those in humbler life to whom he 
he was under no special obligation, and from whom, of course, 
he looked for no favors. 

Phat he possessed excellent judgment and remarkable ability 
as ecclesiastical legislator is evident from the fact that as 
delegate it is said he attended more General Conferences than 
apy other man (thirteen times in succession), and was an 
acknowledged leader in those bodlies ; yet such was his goodness 
of heart that he always bore his honors with meekness; was 
condescending to men of low estate, with no trace of that 
yanity, self-importance, and arrogance which Tam sorry to say 
high official position too often breeds. How he found time in 
hig onerous and complex public engrossmeuts to write so many 
books and write them so well has ever been to me a mystery. 
Two of his works, Udwistian Perfection and Rule of Faith, were 
for some years Conference text-books. The former as the 
product of his own personal experience, is substantially 
Wesleyan in theory, and when written was well adapted to 
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check extravagant views on this subject which were then quite 
prevalent. 

George Peck was an able man in the pulpit. The first time, 
however, that I heard bim I was somewhat disappointed. My 
expectation arising from his widely extended fame, was not 
fully realized, Bunt the more frequently I listened to him the 
better I was pleased, because it was more and more obvious that 
so for from ‘‘dealing in the wretched fraffic of truths unfelt," 
or aiming to please rather than edify his henvers, he had a 
single eye to the glory of God and the spiritual welfare of lis 
fellow men. Thus his sermons were characterized by simplicity 
rather than fancy, strength in preference to beauty. Like 
George Gary, John P, Durbin, and others, there was consider- 
able inequality in his pulpit endeavors, His most striking 
defect, in my opinion, and one that is quite common smong 
extemporaneous speakers of » logical turn of mind, was excess~ 
ive deliberation in the introductory and argumentative parts of 
his discourse. -I often thought while listening to him that had 
he in his stndy carefully elaborated and condensed by the use 
of the pen, and committed to memory or read from manuscript 


those portions of his sermons, instead of composing his sentences. 


and paragraphs in the pulpit, his one hour discourse could haye 


been delivered with much better effect in little more than half: 
of that time. But eschewing ‘‘notes,” which in those days were’ 
decidedly nnmethodistical, his exordinms not unfrequently were- 


slow and labored, like an engine drawing a huge train up a 
heavy grade; while his perorations were like the same train, 
which haying passed the summit, goes thundering down the 
declivity with majestic power, but of course under the obvious 
control of the engineer. The exhortation, indeed, with which he 
almost invariably closed his discourses, was delivered with such 
fluency, energy, and nnction that his hearers probably forgot 
the minutes of precious time Jost by undue moderation at the 
commencement. 

In conclusion, it may be a source of encouragement to some 
worthy candidates for the ministry when I tell them, on the 
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authority of the late Henry Brightman of Cazenovia, who wit- 
nessed the first efforts of young Peck at preaching, in Brookfield, 
N. Y., that such was his diffidence, awkwardness, and obvious 
lack of early literary privileges, it would have seemed the hight 
of absurdity for him to dream of ever becoming an acceptable 
traveling preacher, had it not also been clearly observable that 
he possessed a sound religious experience, natural capacity, an 
irrepressible will, and good bodily health. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
REV. JOSIAH KEYES. 


ANY of the readers of this volume, doubtless, have 

visited the beautiful cemetery in the village of Cazenovia, 
The next time they do so if on entering Cedar Lawn they 
follow this evergreen bower until they see the “Tyler” monu- 
ment a little to the right, they will find near by two small, plain 
marble slabs, one of which is sacred to the memory of Rev. 
Josiah Keyes and the other of his wife who followed him not 
long after. 

In my youth [had often heard of Mr Keyes as one of the 
strong pillars of the church, who wielded a mighty influence 
especially as a presiding elder in those times when the soundness 
of Methodistic theology was strenuously disputed, and when not 
only yaliant but wise master-workmen were indispensible, like 
Nehemiah of old and his hosts, who in rebuilding the walls of 
Jerusalem found it as necessary to be as heroic in the use of the 
sword as expert in handling the trowel, So our pioneers in the 
itineracy were led by men whose skill as defenders of the faith 
was equal to their apostolic zeal in saving souls and upbuilding 
the kingdom of Christ. 

Among those who seemed specially raised up by Providence 
for this work was the subject of my sketch, That I might see 
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him and other eminent leaders of our Zion ns well as to observe 
the modus operandi of an annual Conference, I attended its 
session as n lay visitor in Oswego in 1835, but was pained to 
notice that the zeal of God's house was consuming the outer 
man of at least two prominent members of that body. One of 
these was Jtvss Clark, who obyiously was so near the “gates 
ajar” that a halo of celestial glory like that seen on the mount 
of transfiguration, encircling his brow and glowing in his 
features, seemed almost visible to those near him; while he, 
like Moses, ‘‘wist not that his face shone.” The other was 
Josiuh Keyes, who was evidently suffering in the early stage of a 
disease (jaundice) which usnally is as depressing in its influence 
on the spirits as that of Clark's was sometimes elevating; and 
thongh it was quite perceptible that death, which ‘loves a 
shining mark” had spoken for him, he, like Dempster, was 
unwilling to leaye his post of active duty until positively com- 
pelled to do so. He was therefore appointed to those charges 
now embraced in Cazenovia and parts of adjoining districts, and 
took up his abode in the village near the seminary, 

Being at that time a student in the institution, I had occasion- 
al opportunities of seeing him, althongh until his health entirely 
failed so engrossed was be in his public duties and indefatigable 
in his linguistic and other studies that the most seen of him 
outside of his hunible residence was when discharging his 
official responsibilities, attending prayers at the chapel or 
enjoying the public exercises of the students. Thus he was 
heartily welcomed whenever a public debate of the ‘‘Lycenm” 
occurred, Indeed, being an acute logician, he listened with 
pleasure to tyros in the discussion of grave questions and loved 
to detect fallacies which the disputants failed to notice, And 
yet as a divine he was not fondof controversy, and never engaged 
in it unless some important principle called him to its defense ; 
and eyen then, although he was almost sure to defeat his 
opponent, he neyer compromised his dignity as a man nor 
resorted to any mode of argument inconsistent with his sacred 
calling. 
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That Mr. Keyes was an able preacher may easily be inferred 
from what has been written, but in the full acceptation of the 
term it cannot be said he was an ¢loquent preacher, Though 
quite nboye the common stature, his personal presence, if we 
except his dark, piercing, benevolent eyes, was not specially 
prepossessing ; his voice, though heavy and commanding, was 
nob melodious, nor were his gestures natural and easy; yet so 
massive and luminous were his thoughts, systematic his arrange~ 
ment, appropriate his diction, conclusive his argumeuts, and 
and forcible his appeals that the effect, always impressive, was 
often overwhelming, especially before his constitution becime 
seriously impaired by disease. That the zenith of his fame had 
heen reached before he cnme to Cazenovia there is no doubt; 
for disease had become so firmly fastened upon him that it was 
surprising he continued to discharge his duties so cheerfully and 
so ably when most men would have retired from the field. 
G@lndly would he have attended the Genernl Conference of 1836, 
to which he had been elected as delegate, but the Great 
Disposer of events had a higher position for him im the **Gen- 
eral Assembly” aboye, which situation he accepted without a 
murmur, 

Tt was my sad privilege to be present at his funeral in 
Cazenovin, when a very impressive discourse by the lamented 
Rey. Schnyler Hoes was delivered in the presence of A lnnpe 
andience, among whom were many preachers of the disiricr; 
and great was their sorrow as they bore away the remams of 
their beloved presiding elder to the grave at the early age of 
thirty-six, when from a human standpoint it seemed thar just 
such qualifications as he possessed by wature, prace, mnil intense 
study were indispensably needed in the chureh below. A+ a 
cotemporary of Dempster, Peck, Paddock, and other represeut- 
ative men, he was inferior to none of them, Had be lived as 
long, doubtless his career wonld haye been as useful, and he 
would have left behind him literary treasures more valnable 
than gold and more dnrable than marble. As it is very few of 
his writings were printed, and, for reasons best known by him- 
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self, his manuscripts were committed to the flames before his 
decease. 

Two reflections are suggested by the seemingly premature 
deaths of great and good men. 

1. From the diyine standpoint the value of human life is 
estimated not by its length, but the quality of its achievements. 

2. We greatly err when we criticise God’s wisdom and good- 
ness in abridging a useful life. While his right to remove his 
servants from the world is indisputable, is it not obvious that, 
while the earthly pilgrimage of some men seems too brief, that 
of others seems too long? There are men now living who have 
been eminently useful, but before reaching apparently mid-age 
they made such blunders or committed such indiscretions that 
it would have been better for themselves and the world if they 
had been transferred to the church triumphant years ago, We 
are not, however, to infer when called to mourn the loss of 
such men as Summerfield and Keyesthata removal from unfore- 


‘geen evil is, in whole or part, the motive of the. Infinite. 


Enough for us in this darksome yale to know that ‘‘God doeth 
all things well.” In the great hereafter, doubtless, these 
mysteries will all be clearly explained. 


























CHAPTER Vill. 


REV, NELSON ROUNDS. 


HEN a youth leaves his parental abode to attend an 

academy or college where all are strangers, it is pecu- 
liarly fortunate for him to find not only teachers who at once 
will cordially receive him and make him feel at home, but 
especially to find a pastor to take him by the hand and assure 
him by action as well as word that he is welcome both to the 
bosom of the church and the affections of his own heart, Such 
a pastor, it is trae, cannot exactly fill the place of a parent, but 
in some respects he is even more than a father or mother, Asa 
friend, counsellor, and spiritual helper he can often do for 
an inexperienced, ditfident young man what a beloved parent, 
however earnesily he may desire it, cannot do. 

This is the kind of pastor I found when IT came to Cazenovia 
as student, in the person of Nelson Rounds. It was in the 
autumn of 1835. He received his appointment as pastor to this 
place at the Oneida Conference held in Oswego, which, a short 
time before, I had attended as a spectator. For a young man 
of a retiring disposition he was made somewhat prominent in 
the Conference anniversaries, possibly because he was at that 
time, if I mistake not, the only member of this body who wore 
baccalaureate honors, His addresses evinced great modesty— 
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carefully avoiding everything like nn affectation of learning, but 
showed thorough preparation, and were sensible and instructive 
though not particularly brilliant. Indeed, it was apparent that 
he was not specially gifted as an easy, fluent platform speaker. 

Perhaps the most popular address of the kind he ever deliy- 
ered was an impromptu speech at a large Sunday-school 
fathering in a groye at Milford, N. Y., while he was presiding 
elder of Chenango distyict. His remarks, intended expressly 
for the hundreds of children present, were so aptly and 
beautifully illustrated that they thrilled alike all classes of the 
immense assemblage with delightful surprise. I say surprise 
because usually sober, sedate, and somewhat slow of speech ; 
while the words of brother Rounds were replete with valuable 
hints and seed-thonzhts, they were at this time accompanied 
with sueh brilliant Hashes of wit and humor, as had seldom been 
surpassed by any orator, and which was supposed to be quite 
out of lis line of successful effort. 

I remember, however, 2 missionary address by him when the 
emotions of the audience were even more intensely excited than 
on the oceasion just referred to; but they were of a very 
different character, and more in hurmony with his naturally 
serious temperament, While vividly and rather minutely 
desoribing the dark places of the earth in heathen lands which 
are full of the habitations of ernelty, especially the degradation 
and wretchedness to which paganism subjects women and 
children, the picture so affected his own heart as entirely to 
shoke his utterance. His frame shook with emotion and his eyes 
filled with tears. He stood in perfect silence nearly a minute, 
being unable to speak, while the entire congregation, in full 
sympathy with the speaker, were alike affected, On partinlly 
recovering his self-possession the first words which he was able 
distinctly to articnlate were these: ‘‘ Brethren, I am not asham- 
ed of these tears!” Then the fountains of the great deep of all 
hearts were opened afresh, and the place became a Bochim, — 
the whole-scene reminding one of the eloquence there is in 
honest tears, appropriate silence, and well chosen words. 
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For several months of his Cazenovia pastorate I was a mem- 
ber of his household, and had n good opportunity to study his 
character in domestic life, as well as to appreciate his pulpit 
and pastoral services. As the result of my observation he 
excelled all men 1 ever knew in close adherence to this rule: 
‘‘Never be unemployed ; never triflingly employed.” Indeed, 
so systematic was he in his habits, and so highly did he value 
his ‘‘study hours” (which, by the way, included every hour of 
the twenty-four which was not necessarily occupied in sleeping, 
eating, praying, preaching, and pastoral visiting) that any 
interruption not absolutely demanded, especially in the forenoon, 
wis very disagreeable to him, I recall an instance when two 
preachers, whom I am sure he highly esteemed, came several 
miles to make him a visit. It was abont eleven o'clock in the 
morning when they arrived. He seemed glad to see them, showed 
them into his library, called their attention to certain books and 
papers with which they might amuse themselves, and then left 
them to resume his studies, with the assurance that after dinner 
he would be pleased to visit with them one hour. 

That he carried his devotion to pen and books to the extreme 
of propriety, if not to the verge of idolatry, is a question not 
for me to decide; but if his habits as a student seemed to 
encroach a little upon the claims of hospitality, it is certain 
this is not a common evil; the tendency being clearly in the 
opposite direction. ‘The truth is, the morning of each day was 
sacredly devoted to his pulpit preparation for the Sabbath ; and 
when we consider that his common practice was fo write two 
sermons each week and commit them so far to memory fs to 
preach them without notes, we can readily see that in these 
morning hours he had little time for the entertainment of 
friends. 

While his method of preparing and delivering sermons may 
not be the “more excellent way” for all, it doubtless was 
esteemed the best for him. One thing was obyious to his 
hearers : if any went from the sanctuary unprofited it was not 
because the preacher spared any effort to serve them with a 
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suitable portion of well prepared Gospel truth. Brother Rounds 
had too much conscience to ‘feed Christ’s sheep” with that 
which had cost him nothing. Having carefully at home elabo- 
rated his subject, in his pulpit, if never vehement, he always 
demonstrated that his aim was not to gain human applause but 
to do the people good, under a solemn sense of his responsibility 
as an embassador of God. 

Want of space forbids even allusion to my precious recollec- 
tions of the subject of our sketch as presiding elder, editor, 
educator, and traveling companion, Suffice it to say in every 
relation he sustained to the church he exhibited the same 
devotion, fidelity, prudence, ability, and industry which 
distinguished him in the pastorate, 
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SHAPTER IX. 
REV, ANDREW JACKSON CRANDALL. 


HE Conference of 1846 from which I received the appoint- 

ment of presiding elder of the Cazenovia district, also 
appointed Rey. A. J. Crandall as preacher in charge of Cazenovia 
station. Both of us, with our fumilies, becoming residents of 
the village at the same time, and living nearly opposite each 
other on Lincklaen-street, of course we soon became very 
intimate. My acquaintance with brother Crandall commenced 
at the Oswego Conference in 1835, he having joined Conference 
that year, making him one year my senior as a regular itinerant, 
although in age he was somewhat younger than myself. 

Never, I affirm, did ministerial colleagues labor together more 
pleasantly, harmoniously, and sympathizingly than we did. 
Whatever his hand found to do he did with all his might. 
Without being obtrusive he was intensely zealous in doing what 
he could to further every enterprise of the church, especially 
where any responsibility officially devolved upon him. Thus, 
having been a student, and also an agent of the seminary, as a 
resident trustee he labored to promote the prosperity of his 
Almu mater as though its vast interests rested mainly on his 
own shoulders; and yet, as pastor, hardly did he get his family 
settled before he not only formed wellconcerted plans for building 
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up the church in spiritunlity, but at once started effective mens- 
ures to liquidate an old troublesome church debt, and at the 
same time entered upon special aggressive movements to recoyer 
lost men from the snares of Satan. It was surprising to me 
how soon his eye compreliended the entire situation of things in 
his parish, and he became personally acqnainted, not only with 
every family in his large congregation, but with most of the 
citizens of the village, and could salute them by name as he met 
them in the street. Were he now living lam quite snre he 
would not agree with those who aver that a minister hardly has 
time within the briefspace of three years to Iny even the founda- 
tion of a successful pastorate, 

Brother Crandall was elected as a reserve delegate to the 
memorable General Conference in 1848, which was held in 
Pittsburgh; and although he did not have oceasion to take a 
seat in that body, he telt a deep interest especialy in the grave 
deliberations and nection which related to the ocenpancy of those 
strtions in slave territory, the members of which were opposed 
to secession, and desired pastors to serve them whose sympathies 
were with freedom rather than slavery, A loud call being made 
from St. Louis in Missouri for snch a pastor to serve a devoted 
but not wealthy congregation in that city, brother Crandall, at 
once recognizing it as a personal call from God, deemed it his 
imperative duty to respond, though not unaware of the enormous 
sacrifice an obedience to that call implied. 

The yaledictory of our brother as pastor of the church in 
Cazenovia was preached in the presence of a large concourse at 
a camp-meeting within a few miles of the village; and when, 
with the spirit of prophecy, towards the close of the discourse, 
he firmly yet weepingly repented the words of Paul at Ephesus, 
saying, “And now, behold, I know that ye all among whom I 
have yvone preaching the Kingdom of God shall see my fuce no 
more; the whole andience, seemingly, were moved to tears; 
sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake that they 
should see his face no more. None of these things, however, 
moved him, He went, notwithstanding the expostulations and 
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dissuasives of his brethren in the ministry and laity, and braved 
the long, difficult, expensive journey, when to go from Cazenovia 
to St. Louis was a far more tedious if not perilons undertaking 
than it now is to take an ocean voyage to the Eastern continent. 
The ‘little flock” received him with open arms. He counted it 
an unexpected honor to share their poverty; submit to the 
social ostracism, and bear the reproaches that fell on them from 
the wealthy churches in whose midst a congregation, though 
comparatively obscure, with northern sympathies, was an un- 
congenial, if not a disturbing element. 

That terrible scourge, the Asiatic cholera, in its most deadly 
form, visited the city. Brother Crandall heroically stood at his 
post of duty; and though the plague like a besom of destruction, 
swept through the town, cutting down its hundreds of victims 
every day, yet our dear brother never flinched from any expos- 
ure or labor: counting not his own life dear unto himself if he 
could only mitigate human suffering and save precious souls. 
In one thing, however, he was grievously disappointed, He 
could bear toil, self-sacrifice, the cold neglect if not scorn of 
proslavery religionists ; but when men high in position, especially ~ 
as ministers of his own church, whose measures in good faith, 
as ason in the Gospel, he was trying to carry out, and whose 
sympathy and words of comfort and encouragement he had 
eyery reason to expect, came there and turned the cold shoulder 
upon him, and the church of which he was pastor, by affiliating 
exclusively with the southern chnickes, yieacling for them, 
and treating him as an interloper and intruder, it broke hia heart. 
He gave full vent to his feelings in letters to me at the time; 
and, doubtless, could he have survived the shock ocensioned by 
the iron which entered into his sonl, no snitable means would 
haye been spared, not to redress his own peisonal prievances, 
but with the hope that others might be saved from similar 
mortification and embarrassment. Some of those dignitaries, 
whose conduct, instigated, no doubt, by entangling social and 
domestic alliances, have long since gone to give account of their 
stewardship on earth; and although the wound inflicted on the 
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sensitive spirit of brother Crandall I have no donbt abbreviated 
his life, he died in the act of pronouncing the apostolic benedic- 
tion, with great peace in his own soul and brotherly kindness 
aud charity towards all mankind. 

Not long after his decease an article appeared inthe Northern 
Christian Advocate entitled ‘Recollections of A, J, Crandall,” 
from the pen of the writer, which though written in 1852, I find 
no occasion to revise and therefore insert it here. 

* * * a * 

If in the work of the ministry, ‘‘snccess is the test of skill,” 
few men in our times understood better the art of winning souls 
than our lamented brother Orandall. <A revival of greater or 
less extent wis enjoyed, I believe, wpon every charge upon 
which: he labored; but the last three or four years of his minis- 
try were pre-eminently snecessful. It was during these years 
that L had the lappiness of enjoying a scmewkat intimate 
assveintion with hin, 

To understand the secret of his usefulness as a revivalist, he 
should have been viewed in at least. three different positions ; 
in the pulpit, atthe aliar, and in the private ciele. As a 
prencher there was nothing very siviking with reference to 
matier OY even manner, to those who were notin the habit of 
hearing him, It was specially observable that he generally 
preached with more freedom and effect in his own pulpit than 
in strange congrepations. Sometimes his disconises were little 
else than well selected quotations of Scripture, with a few 
running comments bearing upon the grand point which he 
aimed to establish. The reason he assigned for using what 
some would consider # super-abundance of Scripture in his 
sermons, was, that there is far greater weight and power in the 
simple Word of the Lord than in any language he could invent. 
Thus, his implicit confidence in the naked sword of the Spirit, 
and his willingness to sacrifice the reputation of an ingenious 
sermonizer upon the altar of usefulness was obyions to all who 
heard him. 

He always aimed, successfully, to adapt his sermons to the 
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capacity of his hearers and the needs of his conyregation, 
As his audiences were chiefly composed of plain people he gave 
them plain but substantial spiritual food. Hence, ‘the common 
people heard him gladly.” As a faithful watehman, he was 
ever on the tower, and kept himself well acquainted with what 
was transpiring around him, favorable or detrimental to the 
church; and when he saw the wolf coming he fearlessly and 
loudly sounded the alarm. — If strc ling players were about to 
yisit the place, or any demoralizimg amusements, however con- 
genial to public sentiment, were becoming prevalent he lifted 
up his yoice like a trumpet against them, and with uncompro- 
mising fidelity exhorted and rebuked with long-suffering and 
doctrine. Indeed, brother Crandall was no time-server. While 
preparing his message his inquiry was not so much whether the 
trnth he was abont to deliver would be acceptable or unaccept- 
able—whether it would bear upon sinners in high or low places 
as, ‘tis it God’s truth, and the very truth that, just now, is 
most needed ?” 

When he denounced the terrors of the law there was such 9 
mingling of seriousness, severity, and tenderness in his preach- 
ing that the effect not unfrequently was overwhelming, As far 
as his pulpit efforts were concerned, the grand secret of his 
success, in my opinion, lay in tlis: He always aimed at 
immédiate results, He preached as though he fully expected 
that ‘while he yet spake the Holy Ghost would fall upon the 
people.” He, looking for immediate fruit, watched with intense 
anxiety every indication of the word having taken effect. And 
when he saw any sigus. of awakening he always eagerly embraced 
the first opportunity for an interview with the subject, and 
watered the seed sown with encouraging instructions and sym- 
pathizing tears, It is yemarkable that he was seldom mistaken 
in his conjectures with reference to conyicted persons. I have 
sometimes trembled to see him after preaching go ont into the 
congregation and undauntedly converse with individuals who I 
feared would rndely repel him for his boldness; but my anxiety 
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was soon dispelled by his return to the chancel bringing his 
spiritual sheaves with him, 

“Indeed, in no place did the subject of my sketch seem to feel 
so much at home as in the prayer circle, or at the altar, 
surrounded by weeping penitents. Notonlyhadheahappy faculty 
of getting awakened sinners started towards Zion, but remark- 
able skill in showing them the shortest way to the Cross, In 
fine, our departed brother appeared to be everywhere watching 
for souls, and studying how be might most successfully catch 
sinners in the Gospel net. Not only in the regular pastoral 
visits, but in the social circle; at the district meeting; the 
annual Conference; in the shop; and in the street, he seemed 
never to forget his great business as an embassador of Jesus 
Ohrist. And such was his knowledge of human nature that he 
possessed the rare art of introducing the subject of experimen- 
tal and practical religion in such a manner that he seldom if 
ever pave offense, even to those who had the greatest disrelish 
for such conversation. 

Few ministers more sernpulously adhered to the disciplinary 
raquirement, ‘* Never be unemployed—nevertriflingly employed.” 
Though he frequently engaged in enterprises to promote the 
temporal as well as the spiritual interests of the church which 
to many seemed impracticable, yet such was his disposition to 
look on the bright side of everything, and such his indomitable 
perseverance, that he seldom failed to accomplish what he 
undertook. 

Who, that has been fayored wlth his acquaintance, has not 
admired his self-sacrificing spirit, his hearty hospitality? His 
generosity knew no bounds but an empty purse. A single fact 
will best illustrate this peculiarity of brother Crandall. Ata 
Conference in the early part of his ministry having been 
tolerably well supported, for a single man, on the circuit the 
preceding year, so lavishly did he indulge himself im ‘‘the 
luxury of giving” for the various objects annually presented at 
those gatherings, that after he had bestowed, perhaps, nearly as 
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ravieh as all the other ministers in Conference together, his 
colleague, fenring that Le would not have enough in his pocket- 
bouk to pay his expenses home, borrow ed his remaining funds 
and kept them in his custody until he was removed from the 
scene of temptation. In faet had he as studionsly yeparded his 
own emolument as he did the interests of the church and 
suffering humanity he might lave acenmulated a handsome 
property; but he would, no doubt, have had far less stars in 
his celestial coronal. Had he conferred with flesh and blood 
and consulted his own ense and safety, instead of imitating the 
moral heroism of the holy apostles, ‘his precions life might hive 
been prolonged, and we might wow be in the enjoyment of his 
genial society ; but he would Lave been denied the honor, I had 
almost suid, of a martyr’s crown, 

Tn the above brief sketch I have not, of course, attempted to 
draw afull portrait of brother Crandall; but haye directed 
attention to those traits of his character which illustrate lis 
lendiny peculiarities as a minister of the gospel. He was em- 
phatieally a minister for the times, und hence the nnusyal 
sensution produced by the news of his death in every section of 
the church where he was known. As the arms of his ¢hristian 
affection embraced all who love our Lord Jesus Chiist, inrespec- 
tive of names or parties, so bis seemingly premature death was 
universally lamented. 

The influence of our dear brother, however, 18 imperishable 
as memory itself. He was one of those men whose defects, 
though obvious, are so completely overshadowed by his excell- 
encies that they are soon buried in the grave of forgetfulness, 
while his virtues are not only immortal, but will loom up with 
more and more distinctness as the wheels of time move onward 
toward eternity. Though dead he yet speaks. Happy are they 
who have listened to the eloquence of his short but brilliant 
and eminently nseful life. Happier still are they who practically 
imitate his Christ-like example of self-abnegation for the good 
of others, and obey the admonition which loudly speaks to us 
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from his distant, brt I trust not neglected grave, to do what- 
ever our hands find to do with our might. 
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CHAPTER X. 
REV, CHARLES D. BURRITY. 


peter ae those deceased with whom the writer enjoyed a 
personal acquaintance, and who have been related to 
Cazenovia, either as pastors of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
or trustees of the seminary, or both, the name of Charles D. 
Burritt should not be omitted. Indeed, not only was he pastor 
and seminary trustee, but he also served a short time acceptably 
in place of Prof, A. B. Canfield, deeeased, as professor of 
mathematics. 

Brother Burritt died in Ithaca, his native village, in May, 
1856, some two or three years subsequent to the close of his 
pastorate in Cazenovia. So highly was he esteemed here and so 
marked had been his success, especially as pastor, that the sad 
event of his early death was improved by a funeral sermon, 
which was delivered by the writer on the Sabbatli of May 25th, 
in Cazenovia, and repeated by request before the Oneida 
Annual Conference in July, at Norwich, N. x. 

The theme of this discourse was ‘Apostolic Preaching,” 
which, with the exception of the personal allusions at its close, 
to the subject of my sketch, will be found in the third part of 
this volume ; and is republished without revision as expressing 
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the present views of the writer in relation to the important 
topics discussed. Those personal references constitute the 
greater part of the present chapter, and, like my reminiscences 
of others, relatespecially to my impressions of him as a preacher 
and pastor. 

While of course we do not claim for brother Burritt that he 
bore a comparison with the great Apostle in every particular, 
we think it not extravagant eulogy to say that as an embassador 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, he possessed more than an ordinary 
degree of the genuine apostolic spirit. 

From the time he left the halls of Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Connecticnt, some eight or ten years before he 
came to Cazenovia, under a solemn conviction of duty to 
engige in the more active work of the ministry until laid aside 
by sickness, he was emphatically a man of one work. He ap- 
peared to aim at nothing short of being a useful, successful 
minister of Jesus Christ. Nor did he consider applause, or 
emolument, or large audiences infallible tests of suecess. Like 
M’'Call nothing satisfied his sanctified ambition but the conver- 
sion of sinners and the upbuilding of believers in holiness, On 
this altar he consecrated all his mental endowments, scholastic 
attainments, and physical strength. ‘To this end, wherever he 
went, whether into the pulpit, the prayer meeting, the beney- 
olent society, the sick-room, the social circle, he ever evinced 
the spirit of a soul-winner. Like Paul he determined to know 
nothing among men save Jesus Christ and him crucified. He 
gloried only in the cross of our Lord and Savior, His favorite 
hymn was: 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


He was a faithful preacher. Not only did he habitually walk 

_ by faith, but he warned and admonished the irreligious and the 
luke-warm with a degree of zeal and tenderness which conyinced 
all who heard him not only of his faith and sincerity, but his 
passion for the salvation of souls. As an instance, illustrating 
his characteristic fidelity, it will be by some remembered that 
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previous to his pastorate in Cazenovia in an address to the 
Literary societies of the seminary there was so much godly zeal 
and pions solicitude expressed in his lecture that while all his 
hearers were strongly impressed by his evident. anxiety to do 
good, his effort was severely criticized not only inthe private 
circle, but in one of the village newspapers, as being altogether 
too Puritanical, or Methodistic for the retined taste of a literary 
audience, But none of these things disturbed him. 

He was an instructive preacher. Although peculinrly fervent 
and hortatory in his public discourses, he was not an empty 
declaimer, substituting sound for sense, and rkapsody for 
argument, He possessed a logical, highly cultivated mind, 
capable of critical discrimination between truth and exror; and 
the power in no ordinary degree of dagerreotyping his own 
luminous views of doctrine or duty on the minds of his more 
intelligent hearers, as well as those of limited capacity. And if 
his addresses, except on special occasions, were yenerily dis- 
tinguished more by simplicity and puuyency than artistic skill 
or scholastic finish, the former peculiarities were adopted in 
preference to the latter, not because his literary taste was 
defective, but, doubtless, for the reason, whether conclusive or 
not, that mdnced Mr. Wesley io say, ‘1 dare 20 more write ina 
fine style than to wear a tine coal.” 

He was aliborious preacher. ‘he remark in reference to the 
sainted Sumimertield by James Montyomwery is applicable to our 
brother, ‘‘He was a fervent, fearlass, self-sacrificing preacher,” 
And, like Summertield, when expostulated with for what 
seemed A most prodigal waste Of piysical strength, he would 
reply, ‘tl cannot help it; and probably for the same reason, 
Like the former he lad been Wwosiny into eternity. No doubt 
for years previous to his depnrimze he had a presentiment of 
the brevity of his earthly career, and hence, like Richard Baxter, 
he usually 

“Prevched as though he ne'er should preach again, 
Anil iis a dying man to dying men.” 





Although some of his best friends cannot resist the convie- 
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tion that he actually abridged his life by un unnecessarily severe 
taxation of his naturally feeble physical powers, yet it becomes 
us to be sparing of onr reflections on his apparent imprudence. 
Mor we need not be told that excessive ministerial zeal is not the 


 fanitofour times. Basides, it is yery natural for usto imagine that 


persons make altogether too much ado about religion, if their 
standard of activity and devotion is considerably aboye our own. 
Indeed, let me ask, is it not to be feared that if the apostle Paul 
himsglf should come among us as in former days, in the fulness 
of the blessing of the Gospel, and shonld manifest precisely the 
same degree of fidelity and earnestness as then, some of us who 
deliyht in pressing high encomiums on the Paul of the first 
century, wonld, like Festus, be inclined to say to Panl of the 
nineteenth century: ‘“Thon art beside thyself; much retigion 
hath made thee mad!" 

Though our brother was naturally of an ardent, impulsive 
temperament, which sometimes led him to adopt measures and 
use language that others perhaps of equal piety, but of a differ- 
ent mental constitution, would not have employed, his zeal was 
by no means a mere artificial fervor— a fire of his own kindling, 
im unimal excitement produced pnd extinguished by external 
appliances ; but it was the legitimate overflowing of a heart 
filled with the spirit of Jesus. The constraining loye of Christ 
was like tire shut up in his bones, which at times, as it struggled 
for vent, seemed almost to shake his frail tabernacle to pieces, 
And whether he prayed, or preached, or exhorted, or sang, or 
shonted the praise of God, none could doubt that Christ the 
hope of glory reigned in his heart and inspired his tongue, 
fiving an wnaction to his words that is possessed only by those 
“who labor, striving according to His working which worketh 
in them mightily,” 

Tt is scarcely necessary to add that brother Burritt Wak 2 
wueccersful preacher, At M’Grawville, Skaneateles, Narwich, 
Ithaca, and Cazenovia—indeed, wherever he labored, revivals 
more or less extensive were witnessed, and souls converted as 
Seals to his ministry, And though there have been instances 
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of relapse on the part of some professed conyerts for whose 
welfare he labored, still we haye no doubt if those who turn 
many to righteousness shall shine ns stars forever in the heayen 
of heavens, the spirit of onr departed brother glows with no 
ordinary Instre among the beatific throng. While, therefore, 
we, short-sighted creatures, are wondering if not repining at the 
mysterions dispensation of divine providence in his early 
removal from earth, or lamenting his seeming imprudence in 
sacrificing his life on the altar of Lnman salvation, doubtless he 
is not only rejoicing in the society of a goodly number redeemed 
by his instrumentality through the blood of the Lamb, who had 





vone before and greeted him on his arrival in Paradise, but is 
engaged in a vastly wider and still nobler sphere of activity and 
usefulness ;— praising God for that ibounding grace which 
inclined him to choose rather to wear himself out early in the 
blessed work of winning souls to Christ, than in the terrible 
work of ruining them, or the selfish work of supremely seeking 
his own agrandizement. Indeed, such was the native frailty of 
his constitution and ardor of his temperament that if a holy 
zeal had not consumed him, it is by no means certain he would 
not have fallen into an early grave as a martyr to an unsanctified 
ambition. 

The subject of our sketch was not quite thirty-three years of 
age when he died. He was converted to Christ and united with 
the church at Ithaca in January, 1841, under the labors of Rev. 
Schuyler Hoes. ‘The following account of his conversion is 
from his own pen, as modestly recorded in a small book entitled 
“Methodism in Ithaca.” 

“On Tuesday evening, Jonuary 19th, Mr Hoes preached to 
a full congregation assembled in the basement, from Isaiah LITT: 
5. With great power he spoke of the snfferings of our Savior 
in behalf of men, and closed with an overwhelming exhortation, 
of which the last words were, ‘And now, I wish you to doas you 
will wish you had done when the dark pall of death comes to be 
drawn oyer you forever.’ Three presented themselves for the 
prayers of the church, and the revival was fairly begun. But 
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just as he was finishing his sermon, a young man moyed by 
curiosity, stepped up to the window from the outside and heard 
only the words we haye quoted. Hesawat a glance that a 
revival had commenced; something said, You ought to be a 
christian. He thought upon it calmly and there determined to 
seek religion. Soon nfter he presented himself at the altar for 
prayers ; many of his companions followed him to the Savior, 
| and the work went on until one hundred and fifty souls were 
bronght to Christ.” 

A few days after his conversion he entered the University at 
Middletown and on the following Sabbath was baptized by 
Professor Holdich, Tn 1843 he graduated Bachelor of Science, 
During the following winter he returned to Middletown as 
tutor, and remained until August, 1845; and having completed 
his course in the study of the Inangnages was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1644 he joined the Oneida 
Conference, and though often solicited to occupy other posts of 
honor and usefulness for which he was qualified, he conscien- 
tionsly adhered to the pastorate as the field assigned him hy 
Providence until ill health compelled him to relinquish it. Not 
long therenfter he was elected to the presidency of the Female 
College in Delaware, Ohio; and it was hoped that a change of 
employment would be favorable to his health. Vain hope! 
After a few months he was compelled to resign, and returned to 
Ithaca in a state of total prostration. It was a hard conflict to 
which he was called when he found he conld preach no more. 
Soon ufter his return he said to his pastor, Rev. D. A. Whedon, 
*T am the poorest of superannunted preachers! Poor, yet 
possessing all things.” It was my privilege to see him just one 
week before his death, but his once strong and musical voice 
was dry and husky, and so feeble that it was with difficulty that 
he could articulate soas to be understood. He greeted me 
most heartily ; and the more so, doubtless, as it gave him an 
opportunily to send his affectionate, dying salutations to his 
former beloved flock in Cazenovia. 

Although during his last sickness he had no raptures, he 
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hadstrong faith, and it grew stronger daily. He frequently said, 
God was giving him just the grace that seemed adapted to his 
condition. He evinced great humility during his illness. 
Everything seemed just right. On a review of his life it seemed 
to him that /e had not done anything, and yet, as he expressed 
it frequently, he was ‘‘very happy.” Thus he continued until 
after a severe fit of coughing he gradually sank away to sleep, 
probably unaware that it was the sleep of death, till his spirit, 


dislodged from its house of clay, 
‘* Plumed its glad wings and soared away, 
To mingle in the blaze of day.” 
Thus terminated the earthly career of Charles D. Burritt on 


the seventh day of May, 1856. 











CHAPTER XI. 
REV. DANIEL W. BRISTOL. 


HE morning of March 5th, 1883, was intensely cold, the 
“lies eneeres especially in the forenoon, being considerably 
below zero. It was the day of Daniel Whitlock Bristol's 
funeral, which was held in University Avenue Church, Syracuse. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the weather the spacious edifice 
was filled with men, women, and children, embracing fifty or 
more clergymen ; some of whom had come from a great distance 
to show their respect to and affection for the memory of one 
who had stood as a faithful watchman on Zion’s walls for .over 
half a century. 

Not only the gathering of so large a concourse, but the deep 
solemnity which rested on every countenance was proof that the 
people were drawn together by no ordinary instance of 
mortality ; and the inquiry is naturally suggested why,the death 
of brother Bristol , which, by reason of a long and painful 
iliness, was not unexpected, should have so profoundly moved 
community, and been so universally lamented. 

Tn analyzing his character, where shall we find the secret of 
the popular esteem in which he was so generally held? Is it in 
his yaried learning and profound erudition? Certainly not; 
for such had been the exceedingly limited means of acquiring 
even an ordinary common school education in his childhood 
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that, as recorded by himself in his diary, he would not have 
been able to write but for the nssistance and instruction of his 
sister who was obliged to labor for her own support. Although 
he mare the most of every opportunity throngh life to supply 
the deficiency of early and systematic culture, yet it was obvious 
to discriminating minds, ond still moreso to himself, that, with 
his almost intuitive perception of truth, wonderfully fertile and 
vivid imayination, remarkably oratorical, musical, and  well- 
coutrolled yoice, with sterling common sense, had he also 
enjoyed the benefit of that thorough mental discipline in his 
youthful days by which he could haye been enabled more fully 
to utilize his splendid gifts and general knowledge, Le would 
have been not only a stronger and more effective preacher 
than he was, but reached an eminence in learning and eloquence 
attained by few. 

Nor were these specially obseryable tokens of regard for the 
memory of our subject the result of homage paid to clevated 
position. It is true he had deservedly keld very conspicuous 
and important offices in the chureh and community, which 
demonstrated the greatness of the confidence placed in his 
integrity and judgment by his brethren. Itis true he always, 
by untiring devotion to the various trusts confided to him, 
proved that his acceptance of office implied thg conscientious 
discharge of the duties of the same; whether he served in the 
pulpit and pastorate ; in the General Conference; as secretary 
of his own Conference; in the Bishop's cabinet; as chaplain in 
the army; as trustee of the Cazenoyia seminary, of the Syra- 
cuse University, or as president of yarious influential benevolent 
and humanitarian societies, he was always indefatigable, discreet, 
trustworthy, aud fully adequate to the duties, however arduons, 
which were imposed npon him. Still, we must look beyond 
mere Official position, or even official fidelity to find the secret 
of his popularity with both ministers and laymen; for we can 
readily call to mind men who are equally as conspicuous, and 
perhaps no less efficient, but who are held in far less estimation 
than he was. 
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Nor was our brother ove of those highly favored men, rarely 
Seen, whose mental and moral qualities are so evenly balanced 
or symmetrical that the preponderance in him of brotherly 
kindness and “charity which is the bond of perfectness” was 
always beautifully obvious; and that under no circumstances 
was his equanimity and moral equilibrium so disturbed that to 
strangers especially there was an apparent discrepancy Detween 
his disposition and the basal principal of love and fraternity on 
on which he founded his ritual of “The Independent Order of 
Good Templars.” Nay, on the contrary, like Martin Luther, 
‘and nearly all publie men, in whom sterling integrity is united 
with great zeal and energy of character, he was aman of strong 
impulses which occasionally betrayed him into the use of 
expressions sand possibly actions that were infelicitous and 
abrnpt; if not harsh and Severe. Yet, like a stannch, well-built 
vessel at sen, that careens in the storm but does not capsize nor 
founder, he always recovered his normal tranquillity, and never 
allowed the sun to go down on his wrath ; demonstrating that 
his governing mental Mood was thatofsupreme love to God and 
good-will to all mankind, 

The searet, then, of the esteem in which brother Bristol was 
held lay not in the fact that he was a public man, a learned 
man, an elognent man, a great man, a perfect man ; but 
especially that he was emphatically a true man, © guileless man, 
an honest man in the fullest and noblest Sense of the term; and 
this implies a yell developed christiun, which has been defined as 
“the highest style of man.” 

A remarkubly busy and eminently useful life was that of 
Daniel W. Bristol ; affording a Striking example not only of 
what christianity can do, but especially what that form of 
christianity called Methodism can do for a poor, illiterate boy 
on a shoemaker's bench, who confidingly places his hand in 
that of Jesus to be led by him, and inflexibly adheres to moral 
principle aud his conscientious convictions, as paramount to 
every selfish consideration, in fixing his church relation und 
determining his line of duty for life. 
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When I say that our subject was throngh life a decided 
Methodist, I donot of course mean he was merely a Methodist. 
‘ar from it, His catholicity was as broad as his heart was large. 
Nor was he an idolatrous admirer of ancient denominational 
peculiarities, because of their antiquity. He loved “the old 
paths where is the good way,” but he did not mistake old 
yuts for old paths. He had no sympathy with those owlish 
septungenarian croakers whose latest days are spent in landing 
the pnst, decrying the present, and boding ill of the future. 
‘The last years of lis life were specially luminous with cheerful- 
ness and hope as he thoughtfully surveyed the church in its 
varied aspects. One of his last public utterances was the 





deliberately expressed conviction that while there were nof only 
tendencies to evil, but actually existing evils in the church of 
his choice which he deeply deplored, yet during the half 
century that he had been officially identified with the Methodist 
Jpiscopal Chureh he had neyer seen a time, when, on the 
whole, in his judgment, she was more distingnished by intelli- 
gent spirituality, and when she was doing more aggressive and 
efficient work for the Master in the noble enterprise of the 
world’s conversion. Of course it will be readily inferred that 
the piety of our brother was by no means a mere pulpit or 
perfunctory piety. Indeed, im no place did his virtues shine 
with brighter lustre than in his own household, snrrounded by 
his devoted wife, dutiful children, and interesting grand child- 
ren. There is beautiful significance in the fact that all of his 
daughters at nn early age consecrated their hearts and lives to 
the God of their beloved father and mother; aud in the bosom 
of the same Church, doubtless, they are now not only living 
epistles —burning and shining lights, but are carefully training 
up their offspring in the nurture und discipline of the 
Lord. 

In contemplating the remarkably successful career of brother 
Bristol there are several traits of his ¢haracter which young 
men, and more especially those who have the holy ministry in 


view, will do well carefully to study and closely to imitate. 
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Reference has already been made to the thoroughness of his 
investigations of religions truth, as the basis of character and 
yule of action; and also his loyalty to truth when discovered, 
or firm adherence to settled convictions, irrespective of self- 
interest or popular opinion. No doubt it cost our hiother a 
struggle not so much to Separate himself in youth from irveliy- 
ious associations, as from church relat ions to whom he could 
not be otherwise than Strongly attached by ties of consanguinity 
and christian affection, and embrace a form of Christianity, 
which, especially at that time, had few attractions from a 
worldly standpoint, Ty fact so severe and oritical is often the 
test.at the very threshold of u young christinn’s life-career, 
when a decision must be made between self-yratifieation and 
moral principle, that thonsands of youth of buth Sexes falter ; 
do violence to the dictates of their own honest judement ; grieve 
the Holy Spirit; lose their self-respect with the respect of 
others, and finally make ship-wreck of faith and sou conscience. 
Wa haye seon the wise decision of brother Bristol in such pn 
junctare in early life, and how his fidelity in moral principle 
Wis rewarded. Not only with long life was he satisfied, but all 
along his rngeed, eventful journey the sal vation of God was 
gloriously shown him, and far richer tokens of divine favor 
Were manifested in his behalf than he had dared to anticipate. 
Without, therefore, further enlargement at present on this 
point, as an example of the wickedness and folly of the opposite 
course of condnet, namely, infidelity or treachery to convictions 
ox duty, permit me to refer the young reader to a melancholy 
instance which will be fonnd in the third part of this volume, 
under the heading of ‘A Sad Case.” 

Another Striking trait in brother Bristot's character worthy of 
imitation by youthful christians in general, and young preachers 
in particular, was his courage in grappling with difficulties and 
indomitable perseverance in surmounting obstacles. One of 
the practical maxims of that wonderfully practical and energetic 
prelate, Bishop Janes, it is said was this: “Whatever ought to 
be done, ean be done.” Such was, doubtless, also the sentiment 
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of the subject of mysketch. At all events, even in the early 
part of his ministry he distinguished himself by his discrimina- 
tion in observing what was indispensable in order to convert u 
proverbially poor pastoral charge into a good one, and his 
readiness to undertake the enterprise, however discouraging the 
prospect, or apparently insuperable the task. For instance, he 
had been in the ministry but a few years, when he, as well as 
many others, observed that the light of methodistic christianity 
glimmered much too dimly in the beautiful and classic village 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., the intellectual and influential, as well 
as judicial center of Otsego County. Though fully aware of 
the fewness and poverty of the membership, and their destitu- 
tion of a place of public worship in the village, he cheerfully 
accepted the appointment to become their pastor ; not knowing 
when he entered the town where to lay his own head nnd those 
of his family, much less from whence he should derive means 
for their subsistance ; as silver and gold he had none. Nor was 
he troubled by these things. 

There was on old, unsightly, barn-like, unpainted building 
among the pines quite in the suburbs of the village, that had 
been erected years before for n Methodist chapel. Of course 
the idea of sounding the Gospel in that desolate locality and 
cheerless room for any length of time was not for a moment 
to be entertained, On examination, the frame of the building, 
made of very heavy timber, was found to be substantial; but no 
one then living seemed capable of divining the reason of its 
being placed where it stood; although an outsider ventured to 
say the early Methodists were fond of praying,. singing, and 
shouting with loud voices, and probably the motive which 
prompted the accommodating brethren in erecting it out of the 
town was that their zevlous acts of worship might not disturb 
the quiet villagers. 

The first thing on the part of the new pastor, after getting 
temporarily settled, was to find a suitable lot for a church 
edifice in the village, and the next was to remove the old chapel 
on a new foundation. Although the enterprise was deemed not 
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only wholly impracticable but in the highest degree absurd, 
especiallyin view of the well-known poverty cf his parishioners, 
yet believing that where “{here is a will there is a way,” our 
brother, General Jackson-like, said, “I take the responsibility ;” 
and in a few months at longest lhe was proclaiming the 
nnsearchable riches of Christ in a commodious, neat, if not 
elegant wuditorium hear the center of the Village, to a large 
congregation of attentive listeners. 

That brother Bristol was chief engineer, especially in the 
Movin process, Thad conclusive evidence; for, not knowing 
what changes were going on, as T was passing through the 
mntin street of the villave one morning, aloud, resonaut voice 
which could be heard distinetly teverberating through the 
town, crying, ‘*He—o— heave!” T found, on inquiry and aetual 
observation to be no other than that of the pastor in the garb of 
# common luborer, giving direction and encouravement to the 
workinen employed. Of course there were plenty of lookers-on, 
who, believing that Cooperstown was sufficiently supplied with 
sommodions and conyenient houses of worship, were astonished 
if not disgusted to see n professed Gospel minister in 80 undig- 
nified an employment— belittling if not sacrificing himself; but 
T speak understandingly when I say, before the pastorate of 
brother Bristol closed there was, to say the least, no clergyman 
of any denomination in the Village more highly respected and 
esteemed than was he by all classes of the people. Nor is it to 
be wondered at that, althongh it was necessary at the end of 
two years to sever the pastoral connection between him and 
his flock in that place, the first favorable opportunity subse- 
quently was improved by him to haye it again resumed, 

T have mentioned this characteristic of our brother to make 
the most of untoward circumstances, in enterprises promotive 
of the upbuilding of Christ's kingdom, because it contrasts so 
Strongly with other cases which I have been compelled to 
Witness, I remember especially while on a certain district how 
T felt when after prevailing on the Bishop and Cabinet to 
permit the appointment of a young man fresh from college to 
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an important clarge for which they did not think he had 
experience enough to fill, as soon after Conference he came to 
me expressing bis amaze ment that he should kuve heen sent to 
xo inaignifieant « station ! My reply was that the only doubt 
expressed by the appointing power was that of his competency 
to meet the requirements of so responsible and yaluable & 
station ; but as the appointment had been made, there was only 
one thing for him to do, namely, go te work in the strength of 
vrace; and if the place was not good enough to suit him he had 
full liberty to make it as much better as he possibly couldf = It 
is hardly necessiry to add that long before the year closed I 
learned to my sorrow, and am inclined to think the young 
preacher also was mvinced that the fears of the Bishop nnd 
lris council respecting his competency were not without founda- 
tion. 

As during brother Bristol's residence in Cazenovia I had 
frequent oceasions to observe his unselfish spirit and prevailing 
disposition not only to avail himself of opportunities of doing 
good but to make opportunities of performing acts of kindness 
to others, especially sympathy with the bereaved, and respect 
for the worthy dead, as an illustration, Jet it suffice to relate a 
single incident, 

Ove cold winter morning in March, 1855 brother Bristol 
informed me of the death of Rey. George Gary, and invited me 
to accompany him the next day to Verona to attend his funeral ; 
adding that notwithstanding the severity of the weather and the 
drifted condition of the roads, he felt that the remains of #0 
vreat nnd good a man, to whom especially Cazenovia and its 
seminary are so deeply indebted, should not be buried without 
the presence of one or more from this place to pay honor to his 
memory. Of course I needed no urging to aveept his invitation ; 
and though the weather next day was increasingly unfavorable, 
we reached the place in senson, The presence of brother 
Bristol was gratefully recognized by the relatives and preachers. 
He feelingly participated in the solemnities of the hour, and we 
safely reached home the same evening, although in effecting the 
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round trip such was the condition of the roads and the 
unaminble behavior of brother Bristol's horse that we were 
completely upset in the snow no less than seven times: yet not 
a word of regret escaped the lips of my presiding elder that he 
had undertaken the journey ; and what is still more commend- 
able, if not remarkable, although those frequent snow-baths on 
4 blustering and extremely cold day were by no means favorable 
to perfect mental tranquillity, not a syllable of complaint was 
uttered nor a sien of impatience manifested by my brother 
against horse, passenger, or providence. Perhaps he consoled 
himself with the pleasing reflection which once made a certain 
man shouting happy under somewhat different circumstances. 
The latter was driving a yoke of provokingly wayward oxen 
attached to a sled heavily loaded with wood. So nnmanagable 
were the team and uneven the road that, unfortunately, the 
load was overturned twice Within the distance of only a few 
rods. When it went over the first time the woodman possessing 
his soul in patience, at once silently re-londed the fuel; but 
when it occurred the second time he could contain Limself no 
longer, but shouted, “Glory to God!” to the top of his voice, 
A neighbor not far away noticing the mishap, and hearing the 
singular exclamation went to the Scene of the disaster partly to 
help his friend in his trouble, but more especially to learn the 
occasion of the Ioud doxology of praise which he repeatedly 
uttered. In veply to his inquiry the woodman exultingly said, 
“Now I fenow that T have got religion ; for if this had happened 
six months: ago, instend of shouting I should be sinearing like a 
pirate. 

Tt was my intention to refer to other characteristics of 
brother Bristol, which, with my long acquaintance and frequent 
correspondence during his long life, few of his friends had a 
better opportunity than myself to discover; but mny limits 
forbid much further enlargement, It should however be 
remarked that le was one of that not too numerous class of 
men, who the more intimately they are known the more brightly 
shine their excellencies, and the more diminutive appear their 
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defects, That the subject of my sketch, like every other 
hnman being, was not entirely faultless has already been 
intimated; and I shall now yentnure to mention one or two 
points on which the opinions at least of brother Bristel and 
myself were at variance.  Tallude first to his extraordinary 
sympathy with, and tenacious adherence to secret societies, I 
think I should have omitted this allusion had not lis relation to 
‘Odd Fellowship” been brought ont in such connection both at 
the funeral and in his published memoir as to make the 
impression that if such fellowship be not decidedly favorable to 
tle experience of ‘perfect love,” at least it is not at all incom- 
patible with its attainment or enjoyment. In mny several 
conversations, however, at different times, with brotler Bristol 
ou this subject, although T used plainer terms than T care now 
to employ, my isste with him was not so much based on 
compatibility as expediency; believing as I do that such are the 
objections of many excellent people against especially ,oath- 
hound secret societies, the true position particularly of every 
Gospel minister, who would make soul-saying his chief if not 
his only concern, is the Pauline declaration applied to all 
matters not positively obligatory on him: “If ment make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.” 

The other point relates to clerical titles that are merely 
honorary —that serve no purpose except to express a superiority, 
based on no substantial principle, of one class of preachers over 
another, In the presence of brother Bristol and many other 
ministers, several years before the title of D.D. was conferred 
on him by Genesee College, I stated my objections to the 
bestowment and reception of such degrees, in an article which, 
by vequest of the audience, was published. My position in the 
piper was substantially identical with that taken by Rev. Albert 
Barnes in his ‘‘ Votes” on Matt. XXIII: 8., with further obj 
fions in common with many others who haye declined such 
honors. These objections, though replied to by several 





ministers at the time, have to my mind never been satisfactorily 
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answered; and hence, to avoid inconsistency and seemingly 
invidions distinctions, I have generally omitted such useless ay)- 
pendagesin this yolume. Ttisscarcely necessary tondd in this con- 
nection thatalthongh my brother and myself on several occasions 
“withstood each other to the face” in relation to these topics, 
we neyer allowed our zeal to degenerate into any interference 
with personal friendship and brotherly kindness. 

The last sickness of brother Bristol was protracted and very 
painful, For several weeks not only his vocal organs, but hislimbs 
were so paralyzed that he had no means of communicating his 
feelings and desires but by his expressive eyes and illuminated 
face. Never shall we forget our visit to his bed-sidesabout two 
weeks previous to his release. That he was enjoying great 
peace of mind and was made perfect, not by, but through 
suffering, was evident in every lineament of his countenance; 
and as he lay there, it seemed, if he could haye giyen oral 
expression to one brief sentence it would haye been in the 
words of David: ‘‘My soul is even as a weaned child.” 

Indeed, it was good for us that we were there, And as we 
sat and looked upon his patriarchal face and into his benevolent. 
eyes swimming with tears of gratitude, we thought of the 
exclamation of Summerfield in the presence of a large congre- 
gation of mutes, in whose behalf he was pleading: ‘Silence 
like this is eloquence!” As after prayer we took our leaye, 
never were we niore forcibly reminded of the words of the 


poet: 
“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks of virtuous life, 
Quite on the verge of heaven,” 





CHAPTER XIL. 
MY PASTORATE IN CAZENOVIA. 


AVING in former chapters given outlines of my experi- 

ence as a student and trustee of the seminary, it has 
occurred to me, as an after thought, that it might not be 
improper to write a few reminiscences of my relation to the 
institution as its pastor. A call to this relation, by leading 
brethren of the church, after several years retirement from the 
regular Conference work of the ministry on account of feeble 
health, was quite tmexpected; and in view of the heavy 
responsibility of the charge, together with the fact that haying 
resided in Cazenovia quite a number of years, and had often 
occupied the pulpit, my appointment would be entirely divested 
of the charm of novelty, I hesitated to accept the position; but 
being encouraged by assurances, especially from Principal 
E. G. Andrews and Professor A. B. Hyde of the seminary, that 
T might be free to call on them for assistance whenever their 
pulpit services might be needed, I entered npon its duties, but 
not, I confess, without considerable misgivings. And it affords 
me great pleasure to say that I invariably found these brethren 
both willing and efficient helpers, ever ready, thongh never 
officiously, to hold up my trembling hands. 
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The value of snch coadjutors will be the better appreciated 
when it is understood that the amonnt of Sunday work especinl- 
ly deyolving upon the pastor of this congregation in those days, 
was much greater than it is at present, particularly during the 
winter months, as there were three preaching sermons each 
Sabbath, besides the Sunday-school which the pastor nsually 
attended ; the noon class-meetings occasionally, and the evening 
prayer meeting, which it was considered indispensable for him 
to attend as supplementary to the third discourse, The hardest 
and most thankless part of the ministerial work on the Sabbath 
was the afternoon! public service, which followed the morning 
Sermon after a recess of only sixty or seventy minutes, I 
endeavored repeatedly to convince my brethren that the 
omission of the afternoon service would not only be a source of 
great relief to the preacher, whose efforts, if vigorous arid 
efficient even, coulf not be fully appreciated by those who hnd 
already just been served, and were more or less wearied by the 
labors of the Sunduy-school, or the duties of the class-room ; 
but, in my judgment, could not fail to prove advantageous to 
the hearers, as two sermons in almost immediate succession 
instead of being profitable, like excess of material food, pro- 
duces indigestion instead of assimilation— Stupefaction rather 
invigoration, Besides, a season of rest, combined with private 
meditation and prayer after the morning excercises tends to 
give life and energy to the closing services of the day, when 
special saying results were generally expected and often realized, 
Indeed, not a few of the villagers, doubtless, would have 
favored the proposed change, if practised by other village 
churches; but the chief objections came from pewholders 
residing out of the place, who supposed they could not attend 
in the evening; and declared it would not pay them for the 
trouble of harnessing their horses to come to church and only 
hear one sermon, 

Tam now reminded of an incident which I think is in place. 
One Sunday morning haying enjoyed, for me, considerable 
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freedom in explaining and enforcing an important doctrine, in 
which my auditors seemed much interested, a reaction with a 
nervous head ache came on me just when required to ascend the 
pulpit to deliver my afternoon discourse. The desk being 
between the two front doors of the old stone church, I watched 
for the arrival of Professor Hyde, who was a constant attendant, 
and requested him to relieye me of all the serviees preliminary 
to the sermon. With his characteristic cheerfulness he complied, 
and had unusual enlargement in prayer. While the choir were 
singing the last hymn previous to the sermon, the professor, 
sympathizing with my obyious physical debility, said if I so 
desired he would proceed and complete the entire service, I 
replied that, especially under existing circumstaness, I should es- 
teem it a great favor, but had not dared to ask him to preach on 
80 short a notice. Renssuring me that it would be a pleasure 
thns to afford relief, without making the slightest apology to 
the audience he opened the Bible, read a text and began in his 
usual vivacious conversational style, but he soon gave evidence 
of lacking his accustomed liberty. True he did not utterly 
break down, but it was clear he. did not preach with entire 
satisfaction to himself. At the close of the service, while 
wiping the profuse perspiration from his ample forehead, with 
an almost mischievous expression of countenance, he said, 
“Brother Eddy, I guess, hereafter, when you desire me to 
preach it will be better to give me alittle longer notice.” 

This incident not only emphasizes the objection to the ubove 
specified evil of excessive pulpit stuffing, and reminds preachers 
of experiences which are more common than agreeable, that 
they sometimes lamentably fail when they confidently expect 
snecess, but it also illustrates Professor H yde’s habitual disposi- 
tion to jeopardize his pulpit reputation if thereby he can help a 
brother in need; thus loving his neighbor even better than 
himself, 

Tt has already been stated that Cazenovia station in 1858 was 
a very laborious charge; and now, at the risk of seeming 
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' egotistical if not boastful I propose to show that if former days, 
as far us this station is concerned, were not better than the 
present, at least the work expected of pastors was formerly 
quite in excess of the ordinary expenditure of effort in latter 
years. In saying this I intend no reflection on the pastors who 
succeeded me. For although other changes have been made 
besides dispensing with the afternoon preaching service, which 
have materially diminished ministerial work, some of which are 
confessedly of doubtful expediency; most of them are due to 
the logic of events, and General Conference action, over which 
of course individual pastors have no control. 

T admit that no small part of my engrossments were self- 
imposed responsibilities in one sense; while some duties I 
might have omitted or committed to others. But situated as I 
was, I could not see my way clear to do otherwise than I did 
and satisfy my own conscience ; and with the same circumstan- 
ces renewed, I think I should repeat the same experience, 
though sure it might again cost me, at the close of my two 
years’ service, an ocean voyage to recuperate my nervous 
system, 

For example, my Monday morning stated meeting of prayer 
with the other village pastors, of which few of my parishioners 
knew little about, was.a volunteer service ; but the great adyan- 
tage this meeting was to myself, and the special benefit it was 
to my charge, and the general interests of religion, will, I trust, 
be more obytous before I conclude this chapter. So, also, I 
could have shut my eyes to the extraordinary opening of 
providence at the very threshold of my pastoral career in Cazeno- 
via, that unmistakably directed the appointment of a ‘*Young 
People’s Monday evening prayer meeting” which I almost 
invariably attended, and where I met from twenty to thirty 
youth for religious conversation and prayer. This meeting was 
not only kept up with constantly increasing interest during my 
two years of service, but, although looked upon by some of the 
official brethren as a small matter, if not a total waste of time 
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and effort, the blessed results of the same are even at this day 
80 obvious (of which Tam frequently reminded by surviving 
persons who enjoyed its benefits) that, of all my outlays of labor 
as preacher in charge, Tam now convinced none have been 
more productive vf good, or that I can reenll in memory with 
ureater satisfaction. 

Indeed, I could have left the Tuesday evening class meetings 
so completely to the care of their leaders as not even once in a 
quarter to encourage their hearts by my presence; but I should 
have been criminally ignorant of their methods of leading class, 
if not of the spiritual state of the members themselves. I conld 
have dispensed with that Thursday afternoon class of inyalids 
which statedly met in my sitting room, or at least excused 
niyself from personal attendance, but I should have lost the 
opportunity of learning from the individual experience of 
afflicted ones that ‘* The Lord is good; a strong hold in the day 
of trouble ;” and also missed the precious privilege of speaking 
words of comfort to some sorrowful hearts who were very 
seldom permitted to sit under the droppings of the public 
sanctuary. I could have shunned those sick rooms and dying 
beds of my neighbors, especinlly when not formally requested to 
visit them, but I should have deprived my soul of some of the 
most salutary lessons of wisdom, and robbed my pulpit of some 
of its choicest illustrations and arguments. 

Moreover, I could have employed an amaunensis to write and 
distribute the three hundred or more love feast tickets which 
were then required tobe renewed quarterly; but the recipients 
would not only have been deprived of their pastor's own 
signiture, which some highly appreciated, but the pastor him- 
self would have lost some of the benefits arising from a freqnent 
review of the names of his parishioners, I could, I suppose, 
have omitted the preparatory services of each quarterly meeting; 
such as the Friday noon *‘Fast Meeting;" the Saturday after- 
noon preaching service, and the Saturday evening general 
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prayer meeting, which included the Faculty and pious students 
of the seminary ; bnt was fully aware that the chilling effects of 
these omissions would not only haye been felt in the Sunday 
morning love feast, but have lessened the impressiveness of all 
the solemnities of the Sacramental occasion. Yea, I could have 
pursned the even tenor of my way in what is termed preaching 
the Gospel, by studiously ignoring all Fast, Festival, and Beney- 
olent demands on the pulpit; avoiding all public references to 
prevailing vices, such as intemperance, licentiousness, and 
demoralizing amusements ; steered clear of those vital but 
exciting questions in relation to which political demagognes are 
peculiarly sensitive, but which are closely connected with the 
integrity of civil government und the maintenance of public 
morals ;—thus saving myself much brain-sweat, and some 
friction with evil doers; but I should have lost niy self-respect, 
and been unable truthfully to say In my valedictory address : ‘*] 
have not siunned to declare unto you al the counsel of God." 

Tn fine, I could have been comparatively oblivious of the 
relation existing between myself as pastor and the seminary, 
except perhaps authoritatively to assume a prerogative which 
should not be asserted, and thus, so to speak, produce unniecess- 
ary friction between a pile of stone on one side of the street and 
a pile of brick on the other; but I chose to reciprocate the kind 
attentions of the Faculty—co-operate with their endeavors as 
far as practicable, especially in promoting the spiritual welfare 
of the students, without lording it over God's heritage. Thus I 
might have allowed those comfortable seats under the gallery of 
the old church, which were set apart for the students when the 
house was dedicated to remain eushionless, as they were when 
one of them was oceupied by myself; but I have never regretted 
Some pains-taking efforts, with the hearty co-operation of the 
enterprising sisterhood of the church, to convince those students 
who chose sittings with us inthe sanctuary that, so far from 
desiring invidious distinction to exist between them and our 
‘Average church-goers, we heartily appreciated their presence, 
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as those who were entitled to equal privileges with ourselves. 
Not to extend these details further, let me now refer more 
particularly to my fellow laborers, the pastors of the Presbyte- 
rian and Baptist churches, whose special meetings were held 
regularly every Monday morning at my residence. This 
Eyangelical Alliance consisted of Rey, George 8. Boardman, 
Rey. William Clarke, and myself. The suggestion, I think, 
was first made by My Boardman that, whenever practicable, we 
should meet at my house, which was midway between the 
Presbyterian and Baptist parsonages 5 and it is remarkable, 25 
none of us were in the habit of taking summer vacations, how 
few omissions there were in two years by reason of the absence 
of one or more of the members. We had no written Constitu- 
tion or By-laws, but it was agreed that we shonld meet promptly 
at nine o'clock and close as promptly at ten, with prayer by 
each pastor. We confined ourselves to no nniform method of 
conducting the meetings, although, generally, the first thing we 
did was severally to report whatever bad occurred of special 
religious interest during the preceding week; the character of 
the services in our respective churches on the Sabbath, and the 
topics of sermorns delivered with outlines of the same, Of 
course we freely consulted with reference to methods of promot- 
ing revivalistic and humanitarian work in our community. ‘It 
was customary, also, especially to arrange for the ‘‘Union 
Missionary Concert,” which was alternately held in each of the 
churches the first Sunday evening of the month, They were 
very popniar and profitable ;—the interest of the same in no 
small degree being maintained by forecasting, planning, and 
giving from time to time suitable variety to the exercises. 
Although, as before intimated, few of our purishioners had any 
knowledge of our meetings, in addition to other multitudinons 
engrossments, the #i*hours thus spent in-cach—yeok were no 
trifling tax upon our time ; yet, I doubt whether the same time 
could have been ocenpied in any other way that would have 
been more produetive of profit to ourselves or beneficial to the 
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interests of morality and religion in our village. When the 
“Watchmen” in a given place ‘‘see eye to eye” there is not 
much danger of a want of brotherly reciprocity and good will 
prevailing among the members of the different churches. 














CHAPTER XI. 
MY PASTORATE IN CAZENOVIA. (CONTINUED). 


EFERENCE has been made in the preceding chapter to 
Pus: promptness of the pastors in observing their little 
meetings. It is worthy of special mention that so systematic 
(may I not say methodistic ?) were their habits that not only was 
my door bell almost invariably rung simultaneously with the 
town clock, but, on going to the door, I usually found both 
there at the same moment. ‘There was, however, I well remem- 
ber, one marked exception to similar promptness at the other 
end ofa certain meeting. Mr. Boardman had prayed, and 
while elder Clarke who followed was thus engaged, with his 
usual appropriateness, enlargement, and feryency, the town 
clock struck ten, which was our signal for closing. I had not 
orally prayed, but as our time was up, at the conclusion of elder 
Clarke's prayer I arose from my knees. Brother Boardman, 
however, still in a kneeling posture, expressed surprise at my 
omission, and in reply to the excuse which I made as above, he 
said, ‘Never mind: pray, brother Eddy. It is good to be 
punctual, but it is better that we all offer prayer.” Of course 
I obeyed orders, 

By the way, both of these brethren were not only peculiarly 
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fond of praying, but remarkably gifted in prayer; and though 
it is true there was some diversity of views between us with 
reference to ministerial prerogatives and responsibilities, in 
relation especially to moral reforms, there was one place where 
we were always of one mind and heart, to wit: the blood bought 
mercy seut—whether that place was in the sanctnary celebrating 
national thanksgiving; in the seminary chapel observing the 
day of prayer for literary institutions; or in our weekly pastors’ 
prayer meeting. 

As both of these good brethren have finished their earthly 
career and passed over into the great beyond, while I cannot 
but wonder and adore as I recognize the mysterious providence 
by which he, who at that time was much the feeblest of the 
three, should survive them, nothing affords me ureater pleasure 
than to recall in memory the blessed seasons which we passed 
together,” especially at our Monday morning meetings, unless it 
is the delightful privilege of sketching outlines of these reminis- 
sences for perusal by others. 

An incident that I have no doubt had something to do with 
the organization and happy continuance of our little ministerial 
association, althongh it occurred more than a year previous to 
the commencement of my pastorate in Cazenoyin, must close 
this chapter, Not having a charge, for the reason already 
Stated, I was invited by Deacon Holbrook, of Pompey Center, 
to preach once each Sabbath to a small congregation at least 
during the summer months. I told the deacon, providence 
permitting, I would try the experiment of so doing the next 
Sabbath—tfurther than that I could not promise at present, but 
added, ‘Yours is a Presbyterian society, and, you know, Iam a 
Methodist.” ‘*Yes,” replied the deacon, ‘of course we under- 
Stand that; but we are quite sure if you preach to ns you will 
hot preach Methodism or Presbyterianism, assuch: but the 

glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ as you understand it." 
I went and found a small but appreciative congregation, but 
had not served them many weeks before nomistakable indica- 
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tions of a revival were visible, which indeed became so marked 
that when the cold autumnal weather arrived, imstead of giving 
up the field as I contemplated, I fonnd myself fully engrossed 
with the responsibility of special soul-saving. The work 
continued with great interest and power all winter; resulting in 
the hopeful conversion of twenty-five or thirty souls. As it was 
impracticable for me to continue as their supply longer than 
one year it was needful that the converts should be enclosed in 
the church. But here was a problem. The only church 
organization in that place was Presbyterian in its polity, but it 
was Obyious for various reasons, of course without any direct or 
indirect proselytism on my part, some were inclined to become 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Deacon Holbrook, 
fully aware of the situation, proposed that on a given Sabbath 
the Rev. Mr. Boardman be invited to come, receive, and 
baptize those who desired to unite with the Presbyterian church 
according to the usages of the same, and I open the door in like 
manner for those who preferred to become Methodists, The 
plan further contemplated the service of reception of members 
to be immediately followed by the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper in which all were to participate 
together, Tho plan worked admirably. The converts, by 
elective affinity, were about equally divided, aud yet strongly 
united in the bonds of christian affection; as together kneeling 
at a common altar, with tearful eyes yet warm hearts, they for 
the first time partook of the emblems of a Savior’s love from 
the hands of a Presbyterian and a Methodist minister. 

At the session of the Oneida Annual Conference held in 
Cazenovia, not many months subsequent to the above eyent, 
Mr. Boardman was present as fraternal delegate from the Synod 
to which he belonged, and most felicitously referred to the 
occasion at Pompey as an indication of the good time coming 
when ‘ the multitude of those who believe will be of one heart 


and one soul.” At the conclusion of his remarks the following 
stanza was zealously, sung just as two or three hundred Metho- 
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dist preachers unitedly can sing, when, as on this occasion, thoy 
are in a jubilant frame of mind: 
** And if our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet ; 
What hight of rapture shall we know 
When round God's throne we meet.” 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 




















PREFATORY NOTE TO THE THIRD PART. 


THE reason for my styling the following papers Miscellanies, 
as distinguished from the chapters of the first and second parts, 
is because they are not as nearly related to each other, nor so 
closely connected with the leading design of the volume as 
indicated by its title. | And yet in the following selections from 
my scrap books and manuscripts, I have not only in view the 
expectation that my readers will consist chiefly of Cazenovians 
or special friends of my Alma mater, but have given preference 
to the insertion of personal recollections which, to the author at 
least, hold a more tender and intimate relation to his seminary 
life than is obyious to the general reader. For example, should 
it be asked what the sketch of Mrs. Sarah BE. Marvin, as 
contained in the first chapter of the third part, has to do with 
my studentship, I answer that but for her personal efforts for 
my salvation when I was in the slippery paths of youth very 
likely I never should have thought of coming to Cazenovia as a 
student. The second chapter gratefully recognizes the direct 
instrumentality of my conversion; and the third introduces the 
reader to the distinguished man of God who perhaps more than 
any other person, by one simple act, assisted me in settling the 
great question of my life work; and this question being decided 
it was the most natural thing in the world that I should set my 
face towards Cazenovia. 
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PART III: 


MISCELLANIES. 


CHAPTER T. 


MRS. SARAH E. MARVIN. 


se HE love which survives the tomb is one of the noblest 


attributes of the soul. If it has woes, it has likewise its 
delights ; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed 
into the gentle tear of recollection—when the sudden anguish 
and convulsive agony over the present ruins of alt we 
most loyed is softened away into pensive meditation of all that it 
was in the days of its loveliness—who would root out such a 
Sorrow from the heart? Though it may sometimes throw a 
passing cloud over the bright hour of gaiety, or spread a deeper 
sadness oyer the hour of gloom; yet who will exchange it for 
the hour of pleasure, or the burst of revelry? No; there is a 
Voice from the tomb sweeter than song. There is a remem- 
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brance of the dead, to which we turn even from the charms of 
the living.” 

It is the balsamic tree which, pierced the deepest, exndes the 
the richest gums; it is the thoronghly pruned vine which yields 
the most luxuriant clusters, and the crushed flower which emits 
the sweetest fragrance. So, it is the bleeding heart—the heart 
which has suffered the heaviest stroke from the hind of the 
spoiler, Death, that is capable of feeling the greatest intensity 
of mingled emotions, and giving utterance 1o the most thrilling 
and tender expressions of affection and grief, _ Even the gifted 
Irving—the acknowledged prince of American or even English 
prose writers conld not lave written ns he did when he penned 
his Rural Funerals Wad he not previously experienced most 
acutely the pangs of bereayement in the loss of a dearly beloved 
friend; the remembrance of whose virtues he cherished as one 
of the choicest privileges of his existe 

Doubtless there are few of my readers who eannot recall to 
mind one or more individuals whose remains are sleeping in the 
cemetery, but who had been such Inminous examples of consis- 
tent piety—sucb bright illustrations of the power of Christianity 
to sustain the soul under the severest trials of life, and especially 
such eyangels of mercy to themselves, that while they mourn 
their own loss as irreparable, they love often to think of these 
precious benefactors ; and esteem it not only their positive duty 
but exalted privilege to do what they can in perpetuating the 
usefulness of such, by speaking of their inyaluable but unosten- 
tatious services for the Master; thus fulfilling the Scripture to 
hold ‘the righteous in everlasting remembrance.” At all events 
this is my experience; and among those to whom I feel specially 
indebted as an instrument of highest usefulness to myself is the 
person whose name stands at the head of this chapter. That 
the following brief and imperfect tribute to the memory of a 
beloved sister is not out of place even in this volume of reminis- 








s relation to my student as well as 





cences, which has more or le 


ministerial life, I trust, will be sufficiently obvious before my 
readers reach the close of the present chapter. 
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Porsiant to this design I proceed first to copy what has 
heretofore been published respecting the subject of my sketch. 
The late Rev. G. H. Murvivn, son of the deceased, wrote the 
following obituary notice which appeared in the Northern 
Christian Advocate soon ofter her death, 

ite 

SARAH E, MARVIN, widow of the late Rey. Martin Marvin, of 
the Wyoming Conference, and sister of Rey. L. A. Eddy of 

Jazenovin, N, Y., died of heart disease in Springfield, N. ¥., 
Dee. 8th, 1873, at the residence of her son, Rey. L. E. Marvin, 
in tho seventieth year of her age, 

Our mother was converted and fully consecrated to God in 
early life, She made religion the bnsiness of her life, had great 
faith, was powerful in prayer and exhortation, and though an 
invalid all her days, lived a life of great usefulness. She was a 
mother in Israel to many. At the time of her death she was 
visiting her eldest’son. She designed to return home about 
Noy. ist, when a glorious revival broke out at Springfield. She 
tnmediately entered into the spirit of it, aud took an active and 
prominent position among the hosts of Zion. Her age seemed 
fo be renewed, and she labored with the zeal and efficiency of 
early years. In the midst of this, her last and glorious work, 
was she suddenly called to her rest. She has gone to wear a 
jeweled crown, and her memory is precious, 


x= 
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Abont seven years afterwards, in a memorial pamphlet com- 
piled by the writer for the special benefit of his kindred, the 
above notice was inserted, accompanied by the following 
remarks : . 

“The brevity of the notice of my sister, in which, perhaps, 
the writer was over-careful to avoid what ‘might to strangers 
Seem extravagant eulogy, in view of the extraordinary excellen- 
cies of her character, will, I trust, justify some additional 
remarks, , 

“When I say sister Marvin possessed extraordinary excellen- 
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of no 





cies, I mean, first, that she had intellectual abilities 
ordinary strength, Although her literary advantages im youth 
were somewhat limited, she made the most of them, and early 
in life evinced a mental equipoise and maturity of judgment 
Which were quite remmrkable; rendering her always, notiyith- 
standing the constitutional delicacy of her health, a safe adviser 
nnd wise connselor. 

Secondly, Ler religious experience and mtainments were far 
above the ordinary grade of religionists. No person, indeed, 
could long be in her presence without being impressed by her 
ynconscions as well as direct inflnence, that her walk was 
habitually close with God ; and though wining souls 10 Christ 
ever seemed not only wppermost in her mind, but the ruling 
passion of her life—availing herself as she did of every suitable 
opportunity to secure the conversion of the irreligious and 
allure young disciples of the Savior to higher attainments im 
holiness, yet she was hever assuming or obtrusive in her deport- 
ment, nor unduly demonstrative or vehement m her religions 
exercises, Hence, calmly, mostentatiously, coustantly abounding 
in the work of the Lord, her profound humility was fully 
equal to the intensity of her wisely directed zenl. 

In fine, she was pre-eminently a xy/mmetrical Ohiristian. 
Butirely free from those eccentricities which too often detract 
ion, und 





troin the usefulness of some who make a high prof 
neyer overstepping the bounds of female propriety, whether in 
the public meeting, domestic circle, or on asick bed, she was 
trnly a living epistle, known and read of all, Adapting herself 
readily to all classes, whether refined or lowly,- and abstaining 
from all appearance of evil in her dress, associations, anil 
household arrangements, her faith, enrnestnesness, prudence, 
fidelity, meekness, benevolence, catholicity, love to Jesus-—to 
the church and precious immortals—were all not only manifest 
but extraordinary. 

“*And when with sublime trimmph she bade adieu to this 
world, with life-long suffering of the flesh such as few ever 
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experienced, and went to heayen, no doubt many spiritual 
children who had ‘gone on before” greeted her happy spirit on 
the ‘‘shining shore;” while very many whom she had begotten 
in the Lord still linger below to thank God that Sarah E. 
Marvin ever lived on earth; and that she leff behind her so 
bright an illustration of the power of christianity, and so 
fragrant an example of its moral loveliness.” 

Althongh these concise tributes give a comprehensive epit- 
ome of Mrs, Marvin’s character, I do not hesitate to say 
(at. the hazard of being considered nnduly enlogistic, in view 
of my relation to her by the ties of consanguinity) that, in 
my judgment, not only as a token of grateful appreciation of 
benetits received, but as a source of instruction and enconrage- 
ment to others, « fuller statement should he made of the 
“extraordinary exeellencies of her character,” with illustrations 
of the same, to prove not only that her moral worth has not 
been exaggerated, but to show what one wholly consecrated 
christian woman, in comparative obscurity, and under peculiar- 
ly embarrassing circumstances, can accomplish in efforts 
especially put forth for the religions and eternal well being of 
mankind, 

As has already been more than intimated, the predominant 
characteristic of Mrs. Marvin daring her long life, from early 
youth to the hour of her release from earth was that of a ‘sor 
Winner,” She not only had a passion for soul saving, which 
displays itself occasionally with perhaps self-consuming zeal, 
but, the work of promoting especially the spiritual welfare of 
all who came within the sphere of her influenee was the 
constant Aadit of her life; im season and out of season; in time 
of revival and declension; im health and in sickness; at home 
and abroad. 

A somewhat closer analysis of her character will not only 
more clearly bring to view some of those valnable traits already 
referred to, but some of her methods of yood doing which were 
eminently successful. To begin: 

She hada remarkable religious experience. That she had 
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a deep inward experience of the grace of God and knowledge of 
divine thinys was obvious to both saints and sinners, aside from 
her oral profession, which in fact was only a confirmation of 
what her daily life exhibited aud her very countenance reflected, 
But what is particularly remarkable about her experience was 
ler unconsciousness, or at leust obliviousness of that transition 
which is called conversion, or the ‘tnew birth.” She had no 
recollection of any crisis in Ler life when she had those cutting 
convictions of sin and guilt which were the common antecedents 
of couverting grace as ordinurily relied by converts in her 
early day. Indeed, 1 have often heard her say she could never 
remember the time when she did not loye to pray—when she 
did not cousciously Jove the Savior, and did not enjoy the 
couscions possession of that perfect. love which easteth ont all 
shiwish fear of death and hell. The truth is sister Marvin was, 
so to speak, converted in theeradle. The moment when her 
infantile mind had sufficiently expanded so that she became a 
mond avent—could discern between right and wrong, she at 
once chose the right. When the stillsmall yoice of the Holy 
Spirit whispered in her heart, **Phis is the way, walk ye in it,” 
she listened and obeyed.  ‘7'/utt and Wien were her conversion. 
Having no guilt to be washed away; no sinful habits to resist, 
it is not strange at the time she realized no remarkable morat 
transition, and yet ever afterwards, living in innocence and 
love, she had conscious communion with God in prayer, and a 
more and more vivid testimony of His spirit with her spirit that 
she was bis child. 

Now this pecnliar, and sad to say, rare experience of conyert- 
ing and sanetifying prace accounts for her remarkable faith in 
childhood conversions, and her special zeal, by prayer and 
faith, to put little children in the arms of the Savoir who said, 
“Suffer such to come unto me and forbid them nob."’ Moreover, 
it enabled her to comfort many trembling souls, who, thongh 
consecrated to Christ, and clearly exhibiting in their daily walk 
the fruits of the Spivit, were at times apprehensive that they 
had never been born of the Spirit, because they could recall no 
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moment in their lives when they were overwhelmed with the 
agonies of remorse, or felt what George Whitetield called ‘‘the 
pings of the new birth.” Ina word, such experiences as hers 
furnish to my mind the most satisfactory solution of a problem 
in theology relating to juvenile salvation which has puzzled 
many gifted divines.in past ages, and is still a debatable 
question. 

Her early engagement in the active work of good-doing was 
remarkuble. Like the child Jesus, when even less than twelve 
yents of age, avowedly entering into her Heavenly Father's ser- 
vice, she became a faithful witness for the Master, and zealously 
entered on her life mission of seving souls. She seemed never 
to have tried the dangerons experiment, too often practised 
not only by young disciples but by adalt professors, of wearing 
the yoke of Christ and the yoke of sin at the same time. 
Tndeed, she never had any relish for those associations and 
amusements which are even of a doubtful tendency. She 
proyed in her own experience that there is such a fullness in 
Christ, the possession of His blessed spirit leaves no room for 
sinful pleasure; and that, though the gate to salvation is strait 
and the way to heaven narrow, the narrowest part of the narrow 
way is sufficiently wide for even the youthful traveler, who, 
with his hand in that of Jesus, is willing to lay aside every 
weight incompatible with rapid progress in the christian 
course, 

Mrs. Marvin was distinguished by the strength and constancy 
of her faith in God, Indeed, she possessed in a remarkable 


degree 
“ That faith which does not shrink ‘ 
Though pressed by every ioe ; 
That does not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe.” 

Thus firmly and habitually believing in the well nigh miracle 
Working efficacy of prayer, the frequency and fervency of her 
Supplications in behalf of the nnsayed, especially the anxious 
Seeker for salvation, explains the greatest secret of her success 
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in winning souls to Christ.  Believingthat souls are saved as 
far as human instrumentality is concerned, not in masses, but 
‘Cone by one,” as individuals, it was her habit constantly to 
have the cases of one or more persons on her heart as the 
objects of special solicitude, prayer, and personal effort. Some- 
times specific cases lay with such weight on her soul that she 
could not only in some degree comprehend the meaning of the 
phrase ‘burden of the Lord,” so frequently used by the 
ancient prophets, but the unutterable “heaviness and sorrow ” 
felt by the apostle Paul in behalf of his unconverted kinsmen. 














CHAPTER IT. 


MRS. SARAH E, MARVIN. (CONLINUED). 


WILL only add that in one particular, doubtless, as estima- 

ibe by some who call themselves Christians, the faith of Mrs, 
Marvin was excessive, to wit: she believed in Sutwn —that is, 
believed in the personal existence of the deyil, as an active, 
wily, malignant spirit; the great instigator of every species of 
wickedness. But the chief difference, doubtless, between my 
sister’s views and those of her objectors lay in the fact that, 
while they considered Satan only as a myth or metaphorical 
Symbol of evil influence, she maintained that there is the same 
Scripture evidence of the existence of a personal devil—the 
mighty antagonism of goodness, as of the existence of a personal] 
Savior—the almighty antagonism of iniquity. 

One of her fayorite methods of arresting the attention of the 
thonghtless,. and encouraging the tempted, was the employment 
of the pen. Thus, for example, no sooner had the writer, 
while only a boy, and destitute of the safeguards of experimental 
religion, left the home of his childhood to dwell among strangers, 
Where he was exposed to the peculiar temptations incident to 
that of a clerkship in a mercantile establishment, when he was 
followed not only by the prayers but the affectionate epistles of 
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his sister Sarah, who was only six years hissenior. And though 
these often repeated and sometimes lengthy letters seemed for 
yeurs to make no saying impression, so highly were they 
esteemed that several of them for preservation were carefully 
copied into ‘A private Diary and Journal of Passing Events.” 
Personal religion in fact was the predominant theme, if not 
the sole topic of her correspondence. Here is a brief specimen 
copied from one of her letters: 

“Oh, Lyman, could you read my heart and realize the 
anxiety I haye for you, as well as my other brothers and sisters, 
and see the necessity for preparation tomeetthe* King of terrors,’ 
you would not rest day or night until you obtained an evidence 
of sins forgiven. Ihave often thought could I see you all 
engaged in religion I would say with Simeon of old, ‘Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.’ Althongh my health is poor, yet I may outlive 
many who are now in health. How many are called in the 
bloom of youth to try the realities of another world! Death is 
continually sounding in our ears, yet many live as though they 
were immortal, haying po concern about their eternal welfare. 
I feel very thankfnl that I was called in the morning of life, at 
the tender age of childhood to forsake the vanities of this world 
and take Christ for my portion, Although I have passed 
through much affliction, I haye found the grace of God 
sufficient atall times, I feel at this moment thankful to my 
Maker for the peace that dwells in my heart.” 

Tt will be noticed in the extract that her solicitude was not 
felt and zeal expended exclusively in behalf of ove individual. 
But as this one indiyidual can trace a most intimate connection 
between n sister's solicitude, with appropriate efforts and 
prayers, and his too long delayed conversion, including the 
shaping of his entire life-work, so her loying and affectionate 
instrumentality was directly visible in the hopeful conversion of 
her three younger sisters and three other brothers, Nor these 
alone. Her faithful and affectionate epistles were often 
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‘iddressed to persons who were quite beyond the reach of her 
impressive voice. Byen hardened intidels have been seen to 
tremble and weep as they perused over and over the burning 
words of warning and tender admonition contained in private 
letters written in the secrecy of her closet and baptized with her 
prayers and tears. Indeed, were all the letters of exhortation 
to the impenitent, encouragement to the desponding, consola- 
tion to the afflicted, and instruction to those hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness—many of which were written in 
the midst of great physical weakness and often indescribable 
snifering-~T say were all these eollacted together and published 
no doubt they would be more voluminous and not less interest- 
ing and profitable than those biographies of Christian women 
whose writings in book form haye been and are still 
edifying the Church and richly blessing mankind by their holy 
influence. 

Allusion has already been made to the moral heroism of Mrs. 
Marvin. Two illustrations must suftice, Such was the peeuliar 
nature of the malady against which, like ‘a thorn in the flesh,” 
She was from early youth called to contend, and at many times 
brought so near death's door that, as her physician said, the 
slightest mental perturbation would have extingnished the 
flickering taper of life; yet so free was she from disquietnde, 
80 great was her peace in believing as not only to pass the crisis, 
but to convince the somewhat skeptical doctor that nothing but 
the Christian religion could produce such a complete triumph 
over bodily disease and the fear of death. After ineffectual 
medical consultations and diligent search for years by the 
attending physician among his books, he found a case whieh 
exactly answered to the symptoms of the peculiar heart disturb- 
‘nee of this patient. Emboldened by the repeated evidences 
that she was entirely prepared for the worst, at her special 
request, he read to her the ease as recorded, including the 
Additioual statement of its utter incurability, and the liability 
of the patient to die without a moment’s warning. Though 
fully convinced of the similarity of the cases and her consequent 
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jeopardy, so far from exhibiting any signs of uneasiness, she 
took special pains to avail herself of that opportunity (and as it 
was hoped with good results) to show that the rock of the 
infidel is not like the Christian's rock; and faithfully to exhort 
all present, including the physician, to prepare to meet 
God, 

The other instance of my sister’s boldmess in an emergency is 
of a very different character, When she was only seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, a letter nddressed to my father who 
wns absent from home, was written by the preacher in charge 
of the circuit, stating that an impostor, ostensibly as a Methodist 
preacher, had advertised to hold forth in the village of Milford 
the sume evening, of course with covetous intentions. ‘The 
1 of the letter was that the meeting be prevented by the 
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des 
timely exposure of ‘‘the wolf in sheep's clothing.” 

The notice of the preaching had been circulated, and no 
time was to be lost. In vain did my sister who, just then, 
though frail, was comparatively well, attempt to prevail on 
some mui to go to the place of meeting and confront jim with 
the evidence of his raseality which she had received. Not to be 
bluffed, nnwilling that the people should be imposed upon, 
and the cause of the Redeemer reproached, in the name of 
Israel's God, Sarah Eddy was on the spot previous to the 
arrival of the stalwart speaker; and just as he was about to 
commence the meeting, she calmly arose with a pale face, but a 
countenance all aglow with supernatural light, solemnly 
delivered her message which was followed by the almost 
iminedinte departure of the seemingly awe-struck villain and 
quiet retirement af the congregation, after givig expression to 
their adimiration of the heroism displayed by his youthful 
vnnquisher, Thus was the proverb verified that ‘the wicked 
flee when ho man prsueth, but the righteous are as bold as a 
lion.” 

‘Phere are other traits unmentioned in the character of Mrs. 
Marvin which contributed move or less to her eminent useful- 
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tess, but my limits will not slow me to enlarge upon them; 
such as great spiritnal discernment, almost prophetic foresight, 
and accurnte estimation of character, I must not, however, 
close this sketch without emphasizing her remarkable freedom 
from fanaticism and extravagance. Although the noble work 
of promoting the spiritual welfare of her fellow creatures was 
piramonnt to every thing else as her life mission, she did not 
forget that her family and community had other claims on her 
besides those which specifically relate to their soul's salya- 
tion. 

IT once knew a talented and apparently successfnl female 
revivalist who was so completely absorbed in soul saving that 
she practically forgot that her neighbors had bodies as well as 
souls; and when an endeayor was made to enlist her sympathies 
in behalf of special cases of suffering humanity she had no ears 
to listen—no hand to help. To all such appeals her uniform 
reply was, ‘That is not my mission.” Not so taught Jesus, our 
great exemplar. Noti so was the example of the subject of my 
Sketch. ‘There was no enterprise ut home or abroad that was 
clearly caleulated to make individuals and society wiser, 
happier, and better in which she did not feel a lively interest, 
‘nd nid fo the extent of her ability. Of course it may readily 
be inferred she was no hobby rider, Nor did she adopt any 
methods, even in her fayorite field of usefulness, which were of 
doubtful propriety, or inconsistent with perfect charity towards 
those whose views or measures were not in harmony with her 
own. Though the wife of a Gospel minister, and of course 
practically and fully identified with the cause in which he was 
eugaged, she habitually kept her appropriate place; studiously 
ivoiding anything like assamption of the prerogatives of her 
Insband as a preacher or pastor. And yet, though nearly all 
of her three score and ten were years of great weakness and 
pain, such was the influence of her consistent example, conse- 
crated life, godly conversation, quiet, nnobtrusive, yet well 
directed efforts in doing good, that in the day of eternity, 
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as one who has wisely employed her varied talents in ‘‘turning 
many to righteousness,” she will shine as a star of the first 
magnitude for ever and ever in the galaxy of heaven, 





CHAPTER IIL 
REV. SETH MATTISON. 


RTISTS tell us that some of the most difficult subjects for 
faleerets portraits are comparatively good looking persons, 
while some quite ordinary faces appear to much better advant- 
age on the canvas or card than the originals fully warrant, 
even when no attempt is made by the painter or photographer 
to exaggerate. A true genius in the studio aims to represent the 
subject as he is: avoiding the extreme of ignoring actual defects 
in the features on the one hand and making them unduly 
prominent on the other Itis said that Cromwell sitting for 
his portrait, took exception to the work of the artist because of 
the omission of a small exerescence on his face. 

Now the tendency of writers who attempt pen-portraits, 
especially of great and good men, is to exaggerate their virtues 
and omit their foibles. | Few men were better judges of human 
character than the distinguished and lamented author of “Early 
Methodism,” and few sketches of individuals were more true to 
life than those contained in that volume; and yet there is, in 
My opinion, if I may venture to express it, one exception to the 
remark in the volume referred to—the portraiture of Seth 
Mattison. 

The following is the author's description of him in connection 
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with another with whom I never had acquaintance: ‘‘Tn 1810 
William Jewett and Seth Mattison traveled on Otsego cirenit, 
The writer was then thirteen years of age and has a very distinct 
recollaction of the men and their manner in private and in the 
desk or rather behind the chair; for there were uo pulpits or 
desks then but the preacher stood behind a chair and usually 
hung his bandanna handkerchief over the back. Jewett was as 
handsome a man as ever walked: erect, or ao little melined 
backward, rosy- cheeked, and sociable. Mattison, physically if 
not mentally, was a perfect contrast to Jewett. He was stooping, 
lank, long featnred, drawning, always sighing, and appearing 
to be almost anything but an inhabitant of this lower sphere. 
His preaching was full of sympathy and often attended with 
great power. He found oceasion for all the grace he had in 
hearing the constant succession of eulogies which were 





pronounced upon the person and accomplishments of his 
colleague.” 

This brief allusion to Mr. Mattison it seems to me, to say the 
the least, hardly does justice to him either physically or 
intellectually. That there was o contrast in the personal 
appearance of these men admits of no doubt; but that Mattison 
was s0 unsightly and pitiable an object as the above language 
indicates does not correspond with my recollection of him while 
he was my pastor in Geneya, Possibly, a marked change was 
yisible in him as he advanced in years; or at least ny admira- 
tion of him as a very able preacher, excellent pastor, and 
successful revivalist made me comparatively oblivious to those 
deformities described by Dr. Peck. 

Tt was in 1830 when I first saw Mr. Mattison. He succeeded 
Rey, M. Tooker as pastor in Geneva. Theard him only 
occasionally until the reyiyal, which occurred in the winter, 
when I became a constant attendant and continued thus until 
his two years elosed. This revival it was said was more 
extensive than any in that congregation which had preceded it, 
and it is doubtful whether from that day to the present a richer 
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work of grace has been there witnessed, although not only x 
much more eligible location for » church nnd = commodior s 
edifice are now enjoyed than at the date of My. Muattison’s 
pastorate, 

At that time I am sure he was not “‘alinays sighing,” thong 
there was obviously in him an occasional tendency to mental 
depression owing to neryons debility. Tndeed, some of the 
most powerful and effective discou Teyer heard from his 
lips were deliverad under snch appiwently hypochondyiacal eix- 
cumstances, T have seen him come into the ¢ wipel, even in the 
Summer, wrapped up in a cloak and muftler ns if just venturing 
out after a serious and protracted sickness, and with a gad 
expression of countenance enter (he pulpit and preach with 
wonderful pathos and power. At sach times we expected to 
hear thundered in our ears the fwiul terrors of Jehovah's Inw 
and were seldom disappointed, One thing, however, was 
certain: if with Whitefield’s “sentencing cap” on we were 
taken to the rugged Steep of Sinai where the territie tokens of 
Divine majesty and jnstice caused us to tremble, he never 
failed before closing to lead us thence in tenderness to the ill 
of Calvary, where we were invited to behold by faith the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the worli, 

The following estimate of our subject by his presiding elder, 
Rey, Charles Giles, in 1814, confirms the statement that though 
® Boanerges, he was also “a son of consolation.” Writing of 
the preachers of his district, he says: ‘Seth Mattison was in 
Shining star in the constellation, with his sympnthizing spirit 


and poetic imagination, ready to pour consolation into my 
heart,” 





T have said My. Mattison was not always sighing; on the 
Contrary not unfrequently he went to the Opposite extreme of 
joviality. But his Vivacity, like the pleasantry of Biskop 
Asbury, was donbtless cultivated as # preventive of undue 
taciturnity and repulsive gloom, aud was never excessive or 
il-timed. He took me on one occasion to an ont appointment 
Several miles from the village, and as we rode along amused me 
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with incidents of his life, some of which were of a Indicrons 
character, He said he never langhed ontright in the pulpit but 
onee, for which he apologized ; but could not help it. A young 
man was fast asleep in the church with his head thrown back 
and his mouth wide open. He sat directly ander the gallery 
where was 4 rogue intently looking down with something rolled 
np in his fingers, That something soon fell plump into the 
mouth of the unconscious sleeper, the effect of which, he said, 
could he better imagined than deseribed, After preaching, on 
going to his room, in a farm honse, he observed a clock ticking 
on the mantel piece, which to him was an uncongenial room- 
mite, as it limited his sleeping ability; and to accommodate 
hitn it was removed. Very early the next morning he stealthily 
entered my room where I was sleeping, and putting his month 
close to my ear startled me with these words in a low voice: 
“What meanest thon, 0 Sleeper? Arise! and eall upon thy 
God!” Promptly I obeyed the summons, but doubt whether T 
enjoyed the interruption of my napas much as he did my 
surprise. 

Speaking of interruptions, nothing so disturbed his equanimity 
as to haye the attention of his hearers diverted by a seeminyly 
needless interruption. One evening he was meeting a class in 
a private house. <A goodly number were present. A stand was 
in the center of the room on which were two candles, and from 
which proceeded all the material light there was in the room. 
While he stood addressing the class, a lady left her seat and 
snuffed the candles, the long black wicks of which having 
almost obscured what light the little tapers were eapnble of 
emitting. Instead of thanking he reproyed her with nervous 
severity, which was painfully felt by all in the room. Early 
the next morning he called up brother Wilder, his amiable and 
pious Melancthon, requesting him to go as soon as possible and 
present his humble apology to the good sister whom he feared 
he had almost Killed the evening before; adding he had 
searcely slept an honr during the night, and begging that he 
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Mmizht by her be forgiven, I mention this not because such 
‘liseonrteous impulses were characteristic, for they were not; 
but becanse its sequel illustrates an admirable trait in our 
Subject waieh is none too prevalent even among Gospel 
ministers, and reminds one of the saying of Dr. Johnson that ‘to 
fraukly acknowledge that we have done wroug or made a 
mistuke is only saying that we ave wiser to day than we were 
yesterday,” 

Bat this sketeh will be inexensably defective unless I allude 
fo one or two stronger md more marked peculiarities of Mr, 
Mattison which entitle him to grateful remembrance by the 
Church. He was an able polemic as well as a successful 
prencher. He was one of those men specially raised wp by 
providence in the early part of the present century to whom 
the Church of Christ in ull departments is peculiarly indebted 
In these days for the almost total silence of the pulpit generally 
in relation partienlariy to the fatalistic dogmas of unconditional 
lection and reprobation, whieh were once insisted upon as the 
Siresh test of orthodoxy; und the substitution therefor of the 
slorions doctrine of free and full salvation, as the fruit of the 
Sierificial blood of a Divine Redeemer, 

As an instance of Mr, Mattison's fidelity to the truth, I 
recollect that the pastor of a leading Calyinistie church in 
Genevi delivered a course of lectures ostensibly in vindication 
of the “Westminster Confession,” in which he carefully kept 
out of sight fhose repulsive yet legitimate features of this 
system which Calvin himself admitted were ‘horrible decrees;” 
and yet in his closing lectnre, haying, to his own satisfaction at 
least, shown that ‘The Confessional” was scriptural and reason- 
ble, declared that Jon Wesley had the temerity to say, This 
doctrine of election makes God worse than the devil!” Of 
course Mr, Mattison lost no time in calling the lecturer to 
necount for his defamatory assertion, and showed that Wesley 
Was himself a believer in the doctrine of election; although he 
hid good reason to denounce, ashe did im strong terms, the 
dogma that God from all eternity had fixedly ordained or 
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determined the everlasting damnation of the greater part of 
mankind, and created them for this very purpose. 

In conclusion, there was one excellency in the character I 
have tried to delineate not yet mentioned which it would be 
ungrateful in the writer to omit. I allude to his care for 
young converts. He was as faithful in feeding and promoting 
the religious prosperity of Christ’s lambs as he was in securing 
their conversion. Hence at Geneva very few who commenced 
’ religious life, in the revival referred to, fell out of the way. 
As the secret of his success we need only say he was studious to 
Jind something for cach one to do for Jesus, and knew how to 
bear with their weaknesses and to stimulate them to grow in 
grace and divine knowledge. ‘To effect this noble end 

** He tried each art, reproved each dull dela 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 





|, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
REY. GEORGE HARMON. 


T the session of Oneida Conference held in Honesdale, 
Pa., a few years previous to the organization of Wyoming 
Conference, in consequence of impaired health, being unable to 
take a regular appointment, I was requested by a yote of that 
body to compile and publish in book form sketches of the 
deceased members of the Conference. In view of this evidence 
of the confidence of my brethren I made a call through the 
columns of the Northern Christian Advocate for the materials 
to compose such a volume, with the names of those preachers 
in remembrance of whom biographical sketches were desired. 
There were several responses to the call, butin view of the 
many failures to respond and my inability to visit localities and 
gather reminiscences, the. whole scheme was by me deemed 
impracticable and was reluctantly abandoned, At asubsequent 
date some papers were put into my hands by the late Miss 
Hester Ann Harmon, with the desire that from them, with 
original matter, I would prepare a biography of her father who 
was then living. Having, however, resumed the pastorate and 
finding no time to do anything like justice to such a work, those 
manuscripts were given to Rey, George Peck, extracts from 
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which are fonud in his Hiurly Methodism.  Tndeed, in’ this 
excellent volume, whieh skould be in the library of every 
Methodist family, especially within the bounds of the original 
Genesce Conference, no better illustrations enn be found of the 
libors, privations, hercism, and self-sacrifices of the heralds 
of the Cross who instrymentally proyided so goodly a de- 
noninitoil heritage for us in these days than are some of the 
incidents therein coutained of tLe itinerancy of George Harmon. 

Lei me copy from this book one specimen of emly pioneer 
life isan introduetion toa few personal recollections of Mr. 
Harmon while effectively engaged as presiding elder and cirenit 
preac’ erin Centiil New York, many years after the rough 
alyentures of his frontier explorations were ended, 

“The Rey. Geore Harmon took charge of the Susquelanna 
District in 1812, and traveled upon it three years. Says Mr. 
Harmon: ‘I commenced on the south end, about one 
hundred miles north of Baltimore. It extended to within 
tiventy miles of Utica, N. Y., and from the Delaware river on 
the evst to the Genesee on tke west. It was at least one 
thousnnd miles around it, Such rozds! Suel hills! Such 
1dAntius |! I broke down several horses during my term of 
service on this District.’” 

One of Mr. Harmon's perilous trips through this ronte he 
describes as follows ; 

**T held # quarterly meeting on the north part of the District, 
ny next being the south part. I had to pass through the 
six'y-nile wilderness by what was ealled the Lycoming route. 
It was in the winter and the snow between two and three feet 
deep. 1 lodged all night at Spanlding’s tavern near the head of 
the Towanda. I started emly the next morning and rode some 
eight miles to brother Soper's on the Lycoming and took 
breakfast. I then set ont for Williamsport. When I came to 
what was considered the most dangerous crossing place on the 
route I found the river frozen over abont one-third of the way 


on enc side. The snow, as above stated, was from two to 
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three feet deep and no one had passed to open the road, 1 
paused buf fora moment. TI conld not go back to brother 


Soper's—ten or fifteen miles: the last Louse I had passed as 
the sun went down. If I could eross there was a log tavern 
within a mile. JT knew the yreatest danver would be in getting 
upon the ice on the other side: for should the ice break LT aud 
tay horse would both go under. Imust veninre in: I enw no 
other course. JT was on a very spirited and powerful animal, 1 
urged him forward and when his feet tonezed bottom lis head 
went under water. As he arose on Lis Lind feet 1 pnt both 
spurs into his flanks, and Le at once bounded off into the river. 
The water was so deep that it ran over the tops of my boots as 
Isat on his back. I got through without fuwiler diffienlty. 
When T reached the tavern my first care was to have my horse 
attended to: but when T attempted to take off my boots they 
were frozen to my stockings. I suececded after a wlile in 
remoying them. I had not long before rend Dr, Rush ou the 
use of spiritons liqnors, That great man acknowledged 1] ev 
had their use in certain cases, but tkere could be uo ense in 
which it would not be better to pour them into the swill pil 
and put both feet in, than to dvink ilem. TI bonght a lif 
pint of rum and bathed myself with it. I slept comfortably 
and took no cold. But my poor horse! The fatigue of worry - 
ing through the snow so affected bis limbs tl at IT lad to part 
with him at a great sacrifice.” 

To form some idea of the greatuess of such n sacrifice it must 
be remembered that the average receipts for ‘‘quarternge” of 
the preachers in those days was less than three hundred dollars 
per annum, and freqnently Jess than one hundred dollais.. 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Harmon was in my boyhood 
while he was presiding elder of the District that emlirced 
Otsego circuit, In this relation and as cirenit prescler 
afterward, wheneyer he visited Milford he put up at my father’s 
house, where he was always welcome. The younzer ones also 
Were glad when he came, especially as he was always cheerful— 
free from all affected dignity and everything like ‘sour godli- 
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ness,” with which, unfortunately, some preachers are afflicted ; 
and he had an exceedingly felicitous manner of relating anec- 
dotes, of which he seemed to have an inexhaustable fund, But 
it is worthy of remark that he seldom if ever on these occasions 
referred to the sufferings and hardships experienced in the 
earlier period of his ministry. In fact none would suppose by 
his conversation, appearance, or preaching that his powers of 
endurance had ever been exposed to so severe a strain as in 


other years he had experienced. 
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CHAPTER V. 
REY. GEORGE HARMON, (CONTINUED). 


HE buoyancy as well as fervency of spirit which charactey- 

ized our subject, perhaps, in part, was the result of his 
former intimacy with Bishop Asbury, whom he greatly admired, 
and whose habitual vivacity wis sometimes taken by croakers 
for levity. An incident related by Mr. Harmon, who being 
present at one time with Bishops Asbury and M'Kendree, at 
Father Giles’ in Rrookfield, N. Y., illustrates this trait of 
Asbury’s character : 

“After dinner Bishop M'Kendree sat in his chair with his 
fingers locked upon his breast in a meditative mood, while 
Bishop Asbury was walking the room entertaining the preachers 
with stories. All at once he looked at Bishop M’Kendree as if 
the difference between himself and his dignified colleague had 
just struck his mind. ‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘the people here 
will think that Bishop M’Kendree has a great deal more religion 
than I have; and so he has: but if I should be as sober as he is 
I shonld not live a month.’” ; 

No doubt Mr. Harmon was actuated by a similar motive in 
his special sociality and occasional exhibitions of humor. At 
all events his pleasantry and ready wit often served him asa 
800d turn, An example or two of his aptness in repartee 
must suffice, 

After preaching at a new appointment in a sparsely settled 
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place, as was often the case, he knew not where to find comfort- 
ablelodging. The wife of a physician observing his situation, 
thongl aware of the prejndice of her husband against Method- 
dist preachers, ventured to invite him to her house, ‘The 
doctor was absent when they arrived, but soon after his return 
she said to him: *T haye invited Mr. Harmon to pnt up with 
us.” To whieh the doctor dryly replied: ‘When the king is 
absent the qneen makes the Jaws." ‘Well, then,” said Mr, 
Harmon, ‘I hope the king will not abrogate what the queen 
has done in this case.” “No indeed, sir,” answered the 
doctor. 

The following incident will show that in one respect at lenst 
former days were not better than the present. At a canip 
meeting over which Mr. Harmon presided, during recess he 
took a tour of observation within the circle of tents with a pips 
in his mouth, as he oc sasionally indulged in smoking—a practice 
then quite common in the ministry. A preacher of about his 
own age meeting him, pleasantly inquired whether it was just 
the thing for him thus to give the sanction of his example in 
favor of the use of tobacco. ‘*Perhaps not,” replied M. Harmon, 
aware that his reprover was secretly enslaved to the weed, ‘but 
a rebuke comes with ill grace from you, for all the difference 
between ns is that I cook my tobacco while you ent yours 
raw,” 

Those whose acquaintance with Mr. Harmon was limited to 
the last twenty-five or thirty years of his life have a very 
inadequate idea of his influence and efficiency in his pabny 
days. As® contemporary of Charles Giles and George Gary, 
like them in the relation of presiding elder, when quarterly 
meetings attracted crowds, the expectation of hearing Elder 
Harmon preach always increased the multitude; and although 
his unimpassioned and logical yet forcible style of speaking 


never produced the overwhelming emotional effects that were 
witnessed under the happiest efforts of Giles or Gary, in this 
respect he was unlike both of them, namely, on such occasions 
he never disappointed reasonable expectation. His aim, by 
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divine help, was not to extort, for his talents did not specially 
lie in that direction, but to preach; and to preach so plainly, 
interestingly, and powerfully the grand doctrines of the Gospel 
that none eould fail to understand him, and to convince his 
most intelligent hearers that he was. workman that needed 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 

His method of sermonizing was usually the tertual as dis- 
tingnished from the fupical and expository forms of preaching. 
He was very felicitous in the arrangement of his discourses, His 
plans were ingenious, his illustrations appropriate, his areu- 
Ments conclusive. Itis true he never lost. an opportunity in 
exposing the prevailing theological errors of the times, and was 
50 happy in his method that he seldom gave offense eyen to 
those who refused to be convinced. Never until the great day 
for the final disclosure of earthly events will it be known to 
what an extent not only the avowedly Armininn, but Calvinian 
churches are indebted to George Harmon for his fearless, 
skillfnl, unanswerable defense of the faith once delivered to the 
Saints, and for the well nigh total extermination of the dogmas 
of unconditional election and reprobation from the American 
pulpit. 

Although my article is already too long, may I be indulged in 
giving another reminiscence of Mr. Harmon with which I was 
personally concerned? One time while at father’s in my youth- 
ful days, he gave me quite a surprise by putting into my hand 
a. piece of paper containing a license to exhort, accompanied by 
the adyice to accept and use the same. On inquiring of him 
the difference between a license to exhort and one to preach— 
especially whether it is admissible for an exhorter to take a 
text, he replied; ‘*Most certainly, but I would recommend an 
exhorter to select a subject of a persuasive rather than of an 
argumentative character, Be sure to inform your hearers that 
You are only an exhorter, and then preach if you cum.. Tf you 
Sneeeed you will give the people more than they had reason to 
expect, and if you fail they will not be greatly disappointed, or 
at least will have little reason to complain, * 

AS SSS 




















CHAPTER VI. 


APOSTOLIC PREACHING. * 


** 
* 


TO whom God would make known what is the riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; which is Christ in 
you the hope of glory; whom we preach warning every man 
und teaching every man in all wisdom; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus: Where unto T also labor, 
Striving according to his working which worketh in me 
mightily, 

Con. 1: 57—29, 


* 
* * 


HE success of the Gospel in the apostolic age is one of the 
We striking proofs of the divinity of the Christian 
religion. When we consider the fewness, poverty, and illiteracy 
of most of the propogaters of the Gospel, it is astonishing with 
what rapidity the word of the Lord grew and multiplied, When 
the little band of itinerants started out of the Jewish Capital, 
not one man in power or authority was enlisted in their cause, 
but all were violently opposed to them, Yet, before the 
preaching of these poor, comparatively unlearned, and totally 
defenseless men, idolatry fell prostrate; the heathen oracles 
were struck dumb ; philosophy was confounded, and the people 
converted by thousands; til) at last Asia Minor, and Greece, 





* This discourse was delivered in 1856, On Lhe occasion of the death of 
Key. ©. D. Iiurritt, at Cazenoyia, and repeated by request before the 
Oneida Conferenee at Norwich, N. Y. See Part LU. Chap, X. 
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with Italy, and the various parts of the Roman Empire received 
the Gospel. 

It is trne, infidels, not denying the fact of remarkable apostol- 
is success, have adopted various expedients to account for it 
without admitting that the message proclaimed was ‘the power 
of God.” Some haye endenyored to account for it on the 
supposition that the hearts of the people in those times were 
more susceptible to religious influence than they are at present. 
Others, by asserting very erroneously, that the apostolic age 
was one of great intellectual darkness. Others, again, tell 11s 
that Christianity is more indebted to the persecuting zeal of its 
opponents than anything else for its rapid advance m the first 
century ;—forgetting that the spread of the Gospel was by no 
means proportioned to the opposition arrayed against it. 

Not to dwell upon these cayils of sceptics, there are some 
food men who aseribe the success of the early teachers of 
Christianity to the infallibility and miracle- working power with 
which the apostles were endowed, But where do we learn 
that it was by working miracles that they were so successful in 
converting men? Surely, it was not by signs and wonders on 
the day of Pentecost that the assembled multitude were pricked 
in their hearts and constrained to ery. out: ‘*What shall we 
do?" but by a faithful exhibition of Gospel truth. Paul 
Wronght no miracle when he made Velix tremble, but he 
“veasoned.” He performed no sign nor wonder when he almost 
persuaded Agrippa to be a Christian, but he gave a plain 
account of his religious experience. The success of the first 
Ohristian teachers, then, is not to be ascribed to any extraordin- 
ary or supernatural qualification which God designed.to be 
confined to the apostolic age. It is true their preaching was not 
the ‘enticing words of man’s wisdom ;” but did the dispensation 
of the spirit cease with the lives of the Apostles? No one will 
venture such an atiirmation. 

Although it must be admitted that the Apostles had the 
advantage of modern ministers, who labor among those who 
have long been under the enlightening influence of the Gospel 
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in view of the novelty of the doctrines they tanght ; still, we are 
inclined to think the superior suecess of the ently preachers is 
owing not so much fo favorable circumstances, or superior gifts 
and talents, as to their superior zeal and fidelity in the fulfill- 
ment of their mission, And our text graphically shows us some 
of the leading: characteristics of apostolic earnestness, in the 





grind object towards which their energies were directed, and 
the specific mode in which their zeal was mitnifested, 

In speaking of the Apostolic ministry we shall coufine our 
attention to two leading elements of suecess brought to view in 
this passage: 

I, They engaged in their work under a clear and abiding 
sense of the grand object of the Gospel ministry. Now, if 2 man 
embark in an enterprise without any definite or distinct object 
in view; or if his mind be distracted by varions and conflic ‘ting 
motives, of course his career will be marked by indecision, 
feebleness, and inconsistencies. ‘here is some {ruth in the 
sitying that meu do not shoot much higLer than th ey aim. 
They do not offen accomplish move than they intend. Ifa 
min, therefore, enter the ministry simply to obtain alive lihood, 
he juity succeed. By employing his mental energies in this 
direction; by scheming, haggling, and turning everything to 
his pecuniary advantage, he may make merchandise of souls, 
an perhaps agerandize himself by fleecing his flock; but it 
would be strange if very salutary moral results should follow 
his fenchings, 

If 1 man enter the ministry for the sake of enjoying a life 
of ease, refinemeut, and hterary amusement, in some branches 
of the Church it is possible he may succeed. He may so 
arrange his plans and avoid especir uly the most Jaborionus and 
viinful part of the pastoral work, as to be emphatically a man 
of leisure, and lend a life of comparative indolence, VY erily He 
also has his reward; but of course it is not the salvution of men, 
nor the testimony of a good couscience, 

Suppose, again, a person engaging in this work is influenced 


chiefly by the desire of applause as an eloquent pulpit orator, a 
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sound divine, ora popnlar pastor. With good natural and 
acquired ability, and by laying everything nnoder coutribution 10 
accomplish these ends, he may possibly Le quite successful in 
fAequiring such reputation. By dint of Lard study in the 
science of man-pleasing in public and private, he may draw 
Aronnd him © crowd of adniirers wLo may ewlogize his eloquence, 
his tnlents, and even his piety, while his well ronnded periods 
may fallas agreeably npon the emis of his anditors as the 
loveliness of a song; but they will be as powerless in exciting 
gennine religious emotions as the mooubeams on the icebergs of 
the Northern Ocean, 

So, also, if a preacher aims only to get sinners converted— a 
most laudable oliject surely— be mry be quite suecessful, and 
scores and hundreds may be truly renewed and added to the 
Church; but if he aimsvn/y at this result in all his pubhe and 
private efforts, he need not expect 10 see his converts leave the 
elementary principles of the doctrine of Chiist nnd go on fo 
perfection, 

Once more; Let naman be wholly absorbed in the idea— 
important as it is— of promoting a higher degree of spirituality 
among Christiaus, and bend all his enervies in this direction, he 
may to a certain extent, perhaps, be successful; but he should 
not be greatly disappointed if, meanwhile, Le do not see many 
simmers awakened and conyerted under labors for another 
Class of persons, and under instructions which they are wnable 
to comprehend, 

Now nothing is more clear than that the anthor of our text, 
in entering the ministry, was influenced by no narrow or selfish 
consideration, 'Thongl he taught that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel, he was no hireling shepherd. 
“T seek not yours but you,” was the langnage not only of his 
lips but: life. Though in possession of talents of a high order, 
he laid all his acquisitions and endowments at the feet of Jesus. 
Though he knew that in proportion as he sneceeded in 
accomplishing the great object cf his mission, he was directly 
promoting the highest interest of society in a civil, intellectual, 
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and moral point ot view; yet the interest of man as an inhabi- 
tant of this world was so completely subordinate to the great 
end he had in view that he seems scircely to have thought of it. 
Though he knew that the salvation of his own sonl hung 
suspended upon bis ministerial fidelity, yet in his quenchless 
zeal for others he seems to forget limself, and ig williug to 
sniffer everything but the eternal displeasure of God for the 
spiritual welfare of his infatuated countrymen, Thongh he 
labored earnestly for the conversion of sinners and the entire 
sanctification of believers, he sought these not as an end, but as 
means for the achievement of astill higher and holier enterprise : 
he warned and taught every man that he might not only be 
instrumental in their conversion and edification, but that in the 
great day he might present every man perfectly warned, 
perfectly instructed, perfectly saved. His grand object was to 
educate immortal minds for Heayen, He preached for Eternity. 
So vividly were the realities of the eternal world, the Judgment 
sent of Christ, Heaven, and Hell presented to the eye of his 
faith thatevery thing of a mere earthly character seemed to sink 
into nothing. He was a man of one idea s but it was a noble, 
4 god-like idea, namely, to turn men from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
the forgiveness of their sins and an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified. | Nor was this idea peculiar to Paul. Tt 
seemed to be the great idea of the whole Apostolic college, yen, 
of the whole primitive Church. 

Tn dismissing this point it becomes ns to inquire whether, if 
our success in these days does not eompare favorably with that 
of former times, the failure is not at least in part attributable 
to a want of simplicity of intention or singleness of sim— 
whether our attention is not too much oceupied with matters 
which have but a remote or subordinate bearing on the grand 
enterprise for which our Savior came from heayen to labor, 
suffer, and cia, 
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CHAPTER’ VIL 
APOSTOLIC PREACHING. (CONTINUED). 


E remark, secondly, that the Apostles not only had a 
noble object in view, but employed suitable means to 
accomplish this object. 

Tn the text we have an outline of the leading measures of the 
inspired heralds of salvation to evangelize the world; and in 
these days of innovation and free inquiry, it is worth while for 
every votary of Bible religion carefully to examine what those 
measures were. For however fruitful the present age 1s in 
scientific improvements, and ingenious, labor-saving inventions, 
Wwe may rest assured no better plan can be adopted to awaken 
and convert souls than that employed by Christ and the 
Apostles. We call attention to the fact referred to in the text 
that 

1. Preaching, or orally proclaiming the Gospel, was considered 
an indispensible measure of evangelism in the primitive Church. 
Thus the Apostle preaches—publicly proclaiming Christ. . And in 
another place he says, ‘‘It pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” Thatis, in the use of 
these means which are esteemed foolish by worldly wise men, 
God effects the most glorious results. Nor will the time ever 
arrive in the progress of events until the final consummation of 
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earthly things that the public proclamation of the Gospel can 
be dispensed with as a means of bringing Bible truth in direct 
contact with the intellect and conscience of men, It is a 
fallacious idea that in this age of hooks, tracts, relivious 
periodicals, and benevolent Societies, preaching is far less 
important than formerly. Tf all men could read the Gospel, 
they are not likely to do so until their at tention has been 
arrested in hewping the G tospel. Tt is well to print, cirenlate, 
and privately teach the truth, but none of these things will 
answer a8 4 substitute for publicly preaching the truth. The 
written word of God, we admit, is quiek and powerful in the 
accomplishment of saying results on behalf of those who 
prayerfully study it, but it isnot as powerful as the preached 
word, when earnestly delivered by aman of God who stands 
before the people as a living witness and trophy of its power, 
and addresses the soul of man thyc mgh the medium of the ear 
as well as of the eye. 

2. The Apostles were not only preachers, but they preached 
enungelically. Now, a discourse may be scriptural and yet not 
evangelical, A man may proclaim seriptural truth, «s fier us he 
goes, and still not, properly speaking, preach the Gospel. Te 
may proclaim news, and even good hews, and yet not preach 
the good news or glad tidings specially referred to in the yrent 
commission, ‘By a thoroughly evangelical discourse, then, we 
Mean a sermon in which our Lord Jesns Chiist is prominently 
set forth as the grand essential element of revealed truth. 
Thus the erucitied Sayior was the sum and substance of apostol- 
ic preaching. Christ was the glorious central sun in their 
theological system, around which every other truth reyolyed 
and derived its vital power. Paul haying proved the worthless- 
ness of every other specific for the remoyal of guilt and pollution 
from the human heart, tried the Balm of Gilead—the precious 
blood of Jesus, and found it the power of God unto his salya- 
tion. Hence, with a heart overflowing with gratitude, and 
animated with a new life, as he gazed on the world, a yast 
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lnzar-house’ of moral disease and wretchedness, he went 
everywhere preaching Christ :—Christ manifested in the flesh, 
as tuan’s only mediator with God; Christ crucified, as man’s 
only medium of reconciliation ; Christ indwelling, as man’s only 
Sanctification and hope of future glory. ‘Thus, wherever he 
went, whether among philosophers or barbarians, he determined 
to know nothing among them but Jesus Christ and him crucified, 
And he kept himself so completely hid behind his crucified, 
risen, and exalted Master, that Paul the tent maker, and Paul 
the Pharisee, and Paul the scholar, and Paul the gifted Apostle 
and eloquent orator were entirely ont of sight. 

We are not to infer, however, that there was no variety in the 
preaching of the Apostles. But we are to nnderstand that they 
had no confidence in any thing save the blood of Christ as the 
nntidote for sin. Nor do we thinkif Paul should renew his 
personal ministry among us, he would see human nature so 
improyed, or the power of the Gospel so diminished, that he 
would find it necessary either to materially modify the system 
of evangelism which he formerly found so efficacious, or 
substitute something else in its place. By no means, Doubtless 
With unfaltering confidence he would still exclaim: “TI am not 
ashained of the Gospel of Christ.” 

8. Again : The Apostles preached warningly and persuasively. 
They warned every man becanse they saw every unconverted 
man ina dangerous as well as guilty state. Knowing, therefore, 
the terrors of fhe Lord they persuaded men to flee from the 
wrath to come and lay hold of the hope set before them in the 
Gospel. And I dwell fora moment on this characteristic of 
apostolic preaching because the idea, it seems to me, is insinuat- 
ing itself among us that however needfulit may have-been in 
former days to hold up in bold relief the fearful penalty of 
incorrigible disobedience to the divine law, that kind of 
preaching is not adapted to these times. We are told that ‘it is 
not the terrors of Sinai, but the attractions of Calvary that 
bring sinners to the feet of Jesus.” And there is some truth in 
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this statement ; and yet President Dwight truly remarks that 
very few are ever awakened or convinced merely by the 
eucouragements or promises of the Gospel, but are almost 
mniversally first aronsed by the denunciations of the Law, Mr. 
Whitefield obseryed that. of the multitudes converted under his 
lnbors, he knew of no instance of awakening hy the mere 
exhibition of the loye of God, or the suffering of Christ. Future 
pinishment, say's one, as the desert of sin, is to be preached 
hecanse it is true; it is in the Bible, God has revealed it, and 
commonded its utterance. We should preach it because men 
ive made of fears, and the doctrine in question is calenlated to 
start those fears, and stir up their souls to think about an 
escipe from eternalrnin, There is power in fear—in the fear 
of hell, and ministers must plainly preach the doctrine of hell 
or their preaching will be in vain. 

It cannot, however, be denied that some denungiatory 
preachers accomplish but little good because in their ministra- 
tions there isan undue proportion of this kind of truth. 
Indeed, this remark will apply to excess ot discussion on almost 
imy subject of pulpit discourse, If a preacher wishes to 
hewilder if not disgust his hearers, let him preach a dozen 
continuous discourses on the subject of faith, baptism, or any 
vther important doctrine, So there is no more effectual way of 
benumbing the sensibilities, and hardening the hearts of a 
congregation, than an incessant, wmixed exhibition of the 
threatenings of the Bible, especially if delivered in a boisterous 
manner, and with an apparent gusto, as though the speaker 
(desired no better employment than hurling the thunderbolts of 
Sinai at the heads of his hearers. Tf, says Robert Hall, the 
awful part of our message, which may be styled ‘the burden 
of the Lord,” ever fall with due weight on our hearers, it will 
be when it is delivered with a trembling hand and faltering 
lips; and we may expect them to realize its solemn import 
when they perceive that we ourselves are ready to sink under 
it.” When Whitefield put on his “sentencing cap,” as he 
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expressed it, he did it with obvious and tearful reluctance ; 
and resumed a more congenial theme as soon as fidelity to the 
souls of men permitted. When Paul warned the unconverted 
of their danger, he warned them with a tender, sympathizing 
heart and weeping eyes. “Remember,” he says, ‘‘that by the 
space of three years I ceased not to warn every one day and 
hight with tears.” ‘The terror of the Roman Goyernment, ” says 
Jobn Angell James, ‘could not extract from his firmness a single 
drop, but the sight of an immortal soul perishing in its iniquity, 
and pleased with its delusions suffused his face with tears. 
O those tears, those tears! how they reprove us for our 
insensibility and proye to us our deficiencies |” 

4. Once more: Our text informs us that the Apostles preach- 
ed instructively. They were not merely fervent exhorters, but 
luminous religious teachers. They not only warned men of 
their danger, but clearly taught them how to escape it. Indeed, 
they felt it incumbent on them, as spiritual guides, to instruct 
the people in all wisdom; not, of course, in all literary, 
scientific, or political wisdom, but in every thing directly 
relating to their moral welfare and religious improvement, To 
this end they studied, to show themselves approved unto God 
as workmen that needed not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. 

Fully convinced that the seryice of God is a reasonable 
service; that the entire system of revealed truth; its doctrines, 
duties and facts, commend themselyes to the enlightened 
judgment as well as conscience of men, they appealed more to 
the yeason than to the sensibilities of their hearers; while at 
the same time the themes on which they expatiated, and the 
solemn, earnest, nnsophisticated manner im which their 
discnssions were conducted, conclusively showed that they 
never lost sight of the object of their mission. 























CHAPTER VIII. 
APOSTOLIC PREACHING. (CONTINUED). 


ISTINCT mention, perhaps, should be made of the fact 
|B yaar fifthly, the Apostles preached impartially. “Warning 
every Tan, and teaching every man.” They took special pains 
to adapt their addresses to the circumstances and capacities of 
the various classes of mankind. As God had shown no respect 
of person in the provisions of salvation; as Christ had tasted 
death for every man; as the great commission included every 
creature, Paul endeavored not only to warn and teach every 
man that every man within his influence might be sufficiently 
warned and clearly instructed in the way of salvation, Thus 
he knew no man after the flesh. He manifested as much 
concern for, and took as much pains to convert the civilian as 
the barbarian, the rich man as the poor man, and no mwre. 

I refer to this feature of apostolic preaching to expose the 
fallacy of those who imagine that their peculiar mission as 
religious teachers is in behalf of certain exclusive classes of 
society. ‘Thus some preachers confine their instructions chiefly 
to believers to the neglect of unbelievers, and others preach 
exclusively to the irreligious to the neglect of the convert. Some 
direct their attention to the rich to the neglect of the poor ; 
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to the refined to the neglect of the vulgar; to the learned to 
the neglect: of the illiterate; while others under the influence of 
a false humility, so exclusively labor for the benefit of the poor 
and profligate and ignorant as to forget that sinners of learning 
and wealth and gray hairs and elevated positions haye souls 
that are worth saving and may be sayed; and that every 
enrbassador of Jesns Christ is solemnly bound not only to so 
qualify himself as to be capable of exerting a saving inflnence 
on every class of community, but to use all lawful means to 
promote the spiritual welfare of all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

6, There are other pecnliarities of primitive preaching 
suggested by the text which our limits do not permit us 
particularly to consider, We cannot, however, omit the 
striking expression that the Apostles lalored. The original 
term rendered labor and strive in our text are peculiarly em~- 
phatic. No verbal translation, we are assured, can fully 
convey their sense, The Apostle labored, worked, agonized with 
all that strength with which God had most powerfully furnished 
him, He was habitually and intensely earnest in the work of 
saving souls, He realized tLat God the Father was in earnest in 
the gift of his Son; that Christ was in earnest in the Garden of 
Gethsemane and on the Cross of Calvary; that the Holy Spirit 
is in enrnest in reproving tke world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of jndgment; and that Satan is in earnest seeking the 
eternal ruin of the children of men. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that, from the moment a dispensation of the Gospel 
was clearly committed to him until his earthly career was closed 
by martyrdom, his ardor in the canse of human salvation was 
even more intense than had been his activity as a persecutor of 
the infant Church. The zeal of Paul was not a fitful, 
ungovernable exciternent which displayed itself on great occa- 
sions, nor the frnit of sudden impulses; but it was constant, and 
under the perfect control of his judgment. His earnestness was 
the calm, steady purpose ofa great heart that had taken in 
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mighty truths and determined on mighty achievements. It 
was the spontaneous, incessant, and habitual outgushing of a 
soul filled to overflowing with love to God and good will 
towards all men, 

It is worthy of remark that the Apostles not only labored 
indefatigably, but they labored according to the pefect pattern 
given them to work by: “Striving according to His working 
which worketh in me mightily,” Thus Panl and his coadjntors 
considered Christ nor only as their Savior and Master, but also 
as their model workman. They received their theological 
education at the feet of Jesus, He told them by his precepts 
and his example ow to saye souls, and they implicitly obayed 
his instructions, Their great study seemed to be, not how they 
could best conform themselyes to the capricious, unsanctified 
astes of their ungodly hearers, but how nearly they could 
preach as Jesus preached while tabernacled in the flesh, and 
how closely they could walk in his blessed footsteps. 

Finally: They expected success in their labors only as 
Christ worked with them and in them. Though Panl, for 
example, labored, and strove, and worked, and wept, by night 
and by day, as if the salvation of the whole human race 
depended solely on his own personal efforts, at the same time he 
relied completely upon the omnipotent arm for success, as 
though he had not lifted a finger. Thonvh in their gelf- 
consuming zeal the Apostles aimed at glorious results, they 
expected them not on account of amy physical or intellectnal 
mnight inherent in themselves, but because Christ, by the match- 
less energies of his Spirit, worked in them mightily. Thas 
they expected the Savior to work through them mightily in 
pulling down strong holds of the enemy of all righteousness, 
and ‘‘ pulling sinners out of the fire,” in exact proportion as He 
worked im them mightily by the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, 
like bodies charged with electric fluid, they expected to 
communicate heavenly fire to the hearts of others just in 
proportion as their own hearts were warmed and intensified 
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with celestial zeal, They knew full well that thongh they 
might speak with the tongues of men and of angels, unless their 
souls were energized with the divine afflatus and the love of 
Jesus, richly shed abroad in their hearts, their preaching would 
be like sonnding brass or the tinkling cymbal, producing no 
saving results. 

But on this fruitful theme we must not dwell further. We 
have proceeded far enough in our examination of the character 
of the early Christian teachers to solve the mystery of their 
extraordinary success. We have seen not only that they were 
men of one object and aim, but, by indomitable energy and 
perseverance, they applied the best possible means for the 
fecomplishment of their object. 

And, now, the inquiry is an interesting one whether our 
subject: does not furnish a satisfactory answer to the oft repent- 
ed question: ‘What kind of preachers and preaching are 
demanded in our own times?” Indeed, can any better models 
be furnished than those we have just been contemplating? Is 
there occasion for less singleness of purpose in these times 
than there was in the apostolic age? Have we not the same 
perfect example of Him who spoke as never man spoke ?—the 
same glorious Gospel with all its original amplitude, richness, 
and fullness, to promulgate ?—the same cheering promise, **Lo, 
Tam with you!” to inspire us ?—the same Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell to inflame our zeal; while myriads of deathless souls, 
unsaved, are hurrying with fearful rapidity to a changeless and 
dreadful destiny ? 

And are the motives to ministerial fidelity less exciting? Is 
there nothing in the vastly superior facilities now enjoyed for 
the spread of religions knowledge to stimulate us? © In the 
mighty struggles for political, intellectual, and moral disen- 
thrallment where despotism and tyranny have reigned for ages ¢ 
In the lond Macedonian cries for spiritual snccor from idolatrous 
nations: and the nnparalleled activity and earnestness of the 
whole civilized world inalmost every other enterprise exceptthat 
of human salyation from moral degradation and eternal ruin? 
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Ah, my brethren, it is a mistake to Suppose that the present 
age needs 1 ministry essentially different from that of former 
times. It has been truly said that if we ever awake to the 
great and single object the pulpit has in view, it will be by a 
voice belind us.” Tn our Jaudable efforts to raise a higher 
standard of literary qualification in candidates for the ministry, 
we must not forget that learning, in the common acceptation of 
the term, was by no means the secret of apostolic power; and 
that ‘‘philosophy so called,” however serviceable, is not 
absolutely essential as an element of pulpit power ; nor, likewise, 
a profound knowledge of the Arts and Sciences, A ministry 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, whether learned or 
unlearned, has ever been influentin] and snecessful, and always 
will beso. The Bedford tinker attracted larger audiences in 
London than the most learned diyines of the land, not because 
he was illiterate, for that was Lis nusfortune, but. becanse with 
that disadvantage he possessed a much larger degree than they 
of the primitive, apostolic spirit: that spirit which animated 
Paul when he counted not his own lite dear unto himself in his 
undying solicitude for the spiritual welfare of others, Nor are 
we to consider those persons ‘behind the times,” nor nnadapted 
to the ‘‘spirit of the age” who with all their might endeavor to 
imitate this illustrious example: those men who give practical 
evidence of their belief that Christ requires at least the same 
degree of earnestness and self-sacrifice on the part of the 
Ohureh and ministry in our day asin former times; and that 
no element of power really essential to snecess in evangelizing 
the world, enjoyed by the Apostles, is inaccessible to the earnest 
herald of the Cross in tis generation, 

And yet, my readers, it must be confessed that such examples 
of holy heroism, both in the ministry sod in the laity are far 
too uncommon among us; so rare, indeed, that when a Luther, 
a Bunyan, a Wesley, a Whitefield, a Fisk, a Payson, a Judson, 
or a Summerfield appears among us, the seornful or admiring 
gaze of the public ig Specially directed towards him; and when 
removed from the Church militant, a wide chasm is made in the 
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ranks of Zion; and the bereavement is deplored as an affliction 
of im irreparable character. 

In conclusion, then, permit me to say, especially to those who 
are Jouking towards the niinistry as their life-work, the profess- 
ion to witich you aspire is a nvble calling. Indeed, 

“No post on earth aivords a place 
Of equal honor or visgrace,” 

Honor, it you truly magnify your office: disgruce—aye, worse 
than disgrace if treacherous to your trust. ‘Let me repeat with 
emphasis that the speciol demand in these times, in all 
evangelical churches, is for preachers and pastors of the Pauline 
type. Though the number of such be multiplied by thousands 
there is working room for each and all in the Master's vineyard. 
Not one man, baptized with pentecostal fire, and possessed of 
average intellectual endownients, will long be compelled to 
stand idle in the market place, Only be trne to God and the 
souls of men, and very soon it will be obvions that **the Lord 
hath need of dee.” Never, I aver, were conscientious, positive, 
earnest, lining men more in demand, especially in our country, 
than now; men of inflexible integrity, of iron nerve, of unwav- 
ering faith, of intense devotion to Christ and the highest 
interests of mankind, or perilous times are at hand. The 
mighty contest between truth and error, virtue and vice, is 
waxing hotter and hotter. Wicked men are growing amazingly 
bold, and reckless, and defiant, and self-sacrificing m every 
evil work; and in seeking the overthrow of everything lovely 
and of good report in society. If these days of rebuke and of 
blasphemy, in high places and low places, when every true 
American patriot, as well as Christian, is loudly called upon to 
take an unequivocal position for God and humanity, woe betide 
us if those who claim spiritual affinity with the uncompromising 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and profess to be followers of Him who 
came expressly from heaven “to destroy the works of the 
devil” on earth, are at ease in Zion. Woe betide us if, when 
our Elijahs ascend to heaven in chariots of fire, there be none 
to catch their falling mantles! We hope better things; and 
things that accompany salyation, though we thus speak, 

















CHAPTER IX. 


A SAD CASE, * 

ESTERDAY I received a letter from a young man, who, 

when a little boy, was a member of my Sunday-school, 
from which I copy the following: ‘The church of my own 
denomination here is poor and rather run down, and if I could 
conscientiously do so, I should attend another church, as all my 
chums go there: but I don’t like the idea ofrunning away from 
« church because it is poor.” 

Tn striking contrast to the moral principle shown by this 
youth is the sad case of a young man which, I am sorry to say 
isno fancy sketch, but, as I have the misfortune to know, 
true in every particular, 

He was a youth of noble form and promising talents, from a 
respectable Christian household, when he entered a seminary of 
learning. While there he professed conversion, and became an 
influential member of the church. After finishing his academic 
education he studied and practised law a short time at the same 
place, and then removed to the Capital of a neighboriny 
county. He had not been in his new locality long before the 











*Showing the wickedness and folly of sacrificing religious principle 
to selfish policy : a leaf froma pastor’s Sketch Book. 
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reyolution of the ‘‘itinerant wheel” set me down in that village 
ns pastor of a little flock of cormmon but pious people, struggling 
for position and influence among long established churches of 
other sects, 

Though not elated with my appointment, I was consoled by 
the thought that I should there find at least one educated young 
man about my own age, upon whom I could lean as a true 
Christian friend and efficient helper. But alas! to my disap- 
pointment, on arriving there I learned that my friend had 
united with a larger and more popular church. Worse to me 
than that, it soon became evident he did not desire to have it 
known that we had ever been acquainted with each other. 

On a certain occasion, however, months afterwards, in a 
course of Sunday evening lectures, the theme of one, as 
published, so far excited his curiosity that he favored me with 
his presence. In that discourse the wickedness and folly of 
sactificing religious principle on the altar of a worldly and 
selfish policy, in accordance with my plan, were faithfully 
portrayed, which gave him great offense, and he lost no time in 
accusing me to my face of singling him ont, and holding him 
up to public reprobation; although, of course, I had carefully 
avoided all personality in my studied delineation of different 
infelicitious characters, 

Several months passed, and thongh I made no farther effort 
to approach him, it was painfully obyious that he was a very 
different man religiously, than when I had known him 
elsewhere. 

One day I received a letter of inqniry from an able and 
influential minister, living in a distant village, in relation to the 
character of this young man. It seems the latter had’ formed 
an acquaintance with the accomplished daughter of a wealthy 
Methodist, and was earnestly seeking a matrimonial alliance 
with her, ‘The young lady, being a decided Ohristian, was 
herself unwilling to encourage correspondence on his part until 
fully satisfied respecting his religious principles; hence by her 
father I was requested to write, first, whether in my opinion the 
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young lnwyer was a true Christian ; secondly, whether he was 
4 member in good standing in the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
tnd, thirdly, whether he had the reputation of possessing 
stability of character, as well as good abilities and industrions 
business habits. 

OF conrse, doing as I would like to be done by, I invited the 
young man to my house and serionsly opened the subject to 
him. But it is needless to say his former apparent haughtiness 
had entirely disappeared, and it was really pitiful to witness 
the evidences of his great mental agitation as he confessed 
(what he must have known I had reason to suspect) that he was 
totally backslidden in heart, and that the saddest mistake of his 
life was the violation of his conscientious conviction in 
abandoning the chureh to which, under God, he owed every 
thing, with the sole and unworthy view of more fashionable 
associations, and more lucrative patronage in his profession. 
Indeed, knowing tliat his selfish motives in forming his new 
church alliance were well understood, especially by those whose 
fellowship he songlt, as he had the frankness to acknowledge 
that his views as to doctrines and church polity remained 
unchanged, instead of being commended, his time-serving 
policy was heartily despised by many of his new associates ; 
while, as he nilmitted, he found to his cost that his act of 
fweachery to the church of his early choice, which soon became 
known thronghout the county, instead of being promotive of 
his tensporal interest, effectually closed the most yaluable 
‘yenues of professional patronage as far ashe was concerned. 
So, bitterly lamenting his folly, he confessed in my presence 
that he had not only committed a preut crime, but, as 
Talleyrand says, what is worse than a crime—a great 
blunder, 

I wrote an answer to my distant inquirer in accordance with 
the siatements of my seemingly repentant friend. He immedi- 
ately started for the home of the young lady; bnt it is scarcely 
necessary to say that his mission there was a mortifying failure, 
Instead, however of retracing his steps, or recovering his self- 
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respect, and the joy of Salvation he waxed worse and worse; 
became grossly intemperate in his habits, and after a few years, 
mostly spent in debauchery, died as the fool dieth. 

Several years afterward I sought his grave in the cemetery 
where his remains had been buried, but could not find it, as it 
seems no mark had been made to distinguish it. If, however, 
an appropriate monument had been erected, methinks it would 
have borne something like this sad admonitory inscription : 

‘* Here lies the wreck of aman who prematurely and inglori- 
ously died a victim of Intemperance, superinduced by a sacrifice 
of religious Principle.” 





























CHAPTER X. 
THE ART OF WINNING SOULS TO CHRIST. * 


CAN think of nothing more important than what I under- 

stand is couched in this maxim of Solomon’s: ‘He that 
winneth souls is wise.” And the inquiry at once is suggested, 
What is the meaning of this aphorism? Did the inspired author 
mean that the enterprise of soul-saying is in itself’ one of such 
importance that he who chooses it as his life-work makes a wise 
choice; or does he mean that the work of saving souls is of so 
dedicate and difficult a nature that great shill and wisdom are 
requisite for its successful prosecution? In my opinion both 
these ideas were in the mind of the sacred writer. At all events, 
donbtless, they are both true. ‘To show that this view is 
correct, and that the theme I have selected is of general 
adaptation I beg your attention to three propositions suggested 
by my subject: 

I. The work of soul-saying is the noblest enterprise in which 
human energies can be employed. 

II. It is an enterprise in which it is not only the privilege 
but the duty, especially of every Christian, to be engaged. 





*An address delivered before ‘The Christian Union of Cazenovia 
Seminary,” Sunday eyening, February 3rd, 1884, 
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Ill. To be'successfal as soul-winners implies the exercise of 
all the wisdom we possess or cin obtain. 

The first proposition is one of those truisms which almost 
every person theoretiealy believes, bat which almost every 
person priwiically denies. Indeed, no one can truly believe the 
Bible to be the Word of God withont being convinced that there 
is, in divine estimation, no canse of higher inportanee than 
human salvation. It isn canse in which not only the Sacred 
Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost sre thrillingly interested, 
us is Glemly proven by the wonderful scheme of redemption, nnd 
is the central theme of inspiration ; bnt one which the »ngelic 
host of heaven are in such fall sympathy with that when 4 
sonl-winner on earth is successful, instrnmentally, in the sound 
conversion of even oe sinner the event causes an ontburst of 
special joy in the heavenly world. Yes, a revival of religion 
the ontcome of which is the nctual salyation of one person only— 
4 precious, immortal, blood-bought soul, that was in danger of 
eternal perdition, causes a wave of delightful sensibility to 
pervade the celestial regions, in which not only the different 
orders of angelic beings, but the immumerable Losts of redeenied 
Splits joyfullysparticipate. 

In view of this can we wouder that the Apostle James snys, 
“Brethren, if any of you do err from ihe truth and one convert 
him, let him know that he who converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall sive nsonl from death, and shall hide a mul- 
titude ofsins.” Can we wouder that Paulin hisfarewell address at 
Miletus, not only snid. ‘IT have not shouned to declare unto 
you dl the counsel of God,” but added, *‘ For the space of three 
yenis, I ceased nof to wirn every one night and day, with 
tears?” Gan we wonder that the seraphic Summerfield, when 
expostulated with for over-exerting himself in the pulpit, while 
in feeble health, against the positive command of his physician, 
replied, “TI could not help it; for on ny sick bed [have been 
taking a look into eternity.” 

Not to dwell on this almost self-evident point, can we wouder 
that General Andrew Jackson, while President of the United 
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States, on being importnned by a man who desired some petty 
civil office, inguived of lim, ‘Are you n minister of the 
Gospel?” Yes, I profess to be,” replicd the office seeker, 
“Then,” said the General, “ro Lome and magnify your offices 
for yon New occupy A vastly higher and more responsible office 
than I can give yon, ox thin T bold myself.” 

Bat, possibly, some of my andience are thinking nll this is 
well enongh for the speaker to say to Gc spel prenchers, or thase 
who nre candidates for the ministry, brt whit bave we to do 
with it who never expect to be tls engngcd? We stall seo 
presently, Mennwhile, allow me to insist thal, as the gvnnd 
design of the Gospel ministry is to seenre the salvation of men 
from sin and its conseqnences, of course the el ief if aot only 





object an embassndor of the Lord Jesns Chiist should have in 
view is the conversion of sinners, incheding their subsequent 
edification as believers. Indeed, a man who forgets this desigay, 
or makes ib subordinate to anything else, should have no place 
in the ministry, And yet, sad to say, there nre men who claim 
to be called of God extlusively for the pastoral work; who wear 
high-sonnding titles; are-distinguished scholws; xnd eminent 





pulpit orators; but who as svw/-winners, in the trae Scriptural 
sense of this word, are entire firilures, 

Not many years since one of this cless on Iss death bed, 
almost in despair, as he reviewed the past, said (hat in bis long 
niunisterial life he bad no evidence that he kad been insirumen- 
tal iu the conversion of a solitary sonl; oud padded it Le econld 
only fix his memory on ove clear case of even a probible 
conyersion instrnmentally, as fhe result of his life long 
ministry, he could die im peace; but this privilege it seems was 
denied him, 

Now, therefore, let me say especially to every young man who 
is preparing for the sacred office, Do not for a single moment, 
all through your academic, collegiate, ond theological student- 
ship, lose sight of the fact that in the holy ministry you are 
nothing, aye, worss than nothing unless your grand and chief 
nin) is that of an earnest soul-winner, Remember that learning, 
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eloquence, popularity, and human applause—all combined mre 
iuiserable substitutes for snecessful soul saving, Remember 
that, as in other professions, such ws those of Taw and Medicine, 
suecess, nid that only is considered the test of skill; so it is, on 
shonld be in the Sacred office, 

An eminent and pious Scotch divine n few years since’ was 
met nt the foot of thepulpit stairs by on influential but irvelig- 
ions man who (instead of asking what he should do to be 
saved), said, “Docter, you have given us 1 splendid sennon 
this morning.” The doctor, sorely disnppointed, bursting into 


tenrs, replied, “I want none of your npplanse, T want 
salvation nothing short of the salvation of souls enn nfford me 
satisfaction.” So aneh for those professionally engeged in the 


work of saving sonls. 

Now only a few words, I tenst, will be necersary to sustain my 
second proposition, namely, That soul-winning is in enterprise 
in whieh it is both the privilege and duty of every one of us to 
be engaged,  Olserve, i do not, of course, say it is the duty of 
every one to be directly and consianily employed in this work, 
important ns itis, Nor is it the first duty of every young wean 
fod woman, There is one pre-requisite—an indispensible 
qualification which every person must possess inorder to lave 
even fle disposition to labor for the conversion of others. ‘This 
fundamental element of vsefuluess iv this special work is 
LOVE - love to Jesus. 

if when the blessed Savior, by the influence of His spirit, 
prits this interrogatory, ‘“Loyest thou me?” to our conscience, 
and, without mental reservation, we can reply, as Simon Peter 
did, ‘Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest tlt I love 
thee,” we lave in possession the grand essential element to 
secure success in winning souls to Christ; and although, as we 
shallsee, while other qualifications mre very desirable, this is 
indispensable. A peison possersing this, With only ordinary 
capacity, may to some extent be successful ; but one without the 
snpreme element of love to Christ, whatever other gifts he may 
possess, is like a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, 
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Nor, Tmustadd, is evangelistia work the first duty of these 
who, haying been converted, are consciously backslidden in 
heart and life. Byen the penitent Pralmist wis mast nifeeting- 
ly aware of his impotence as a sonl-winner; while asthe result 
of bis shamefal fall be was withing under a sense of persoun) 
gilt, Hence he prayed, “Restore unto me, O God, the joy of 
thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free spirit; Men will I 
teach transgressors thy Ways; and sinners shall be conyerted 
unto thee,” 

Need I sny that every professed disciple of Jesus Christ, 
whether aged or youthfnl, male or female, is, by that very 
profession or consseration, under the most solemn obligntion to 
d) what he or she ean in the sublime enterprise of sonl-saving ? 
No matter what, providentially, is to be your fnture ocenpation, 
Yonr present duty, which never conflicts with any other duty, is 
to do good ‘as you have opportunity,” While not neglecting 
to respond to any eall for syipatby or nid, you are especially to 
seek the highest eoorl that, by help from above, you can confer 
upon those with whom yon nre diily associated, namely, to 





promote their spiritnal nnd eternal interest, 

Nor is this all, When forecasting with refercnea to your 
fature vocation in life be sure to reserve p good place for 
soul-winning in your caleulation ; and shun as you would the 
Viper’s sting any allinnce oremployment that is incompatible 
Wilh this mission. Let me say that whether yon become 
lawyers, or physicians, or statesiuen, or tradesmen, or meclian- 
ies, or teachers, or honse-keepers, or commercial travelers, or 
editors, or farmers, everything else being equal, instead of the 
vitul principle of lnminons, igeressive Christian work being an 
obstacle, or prejudicial to true temporal prosperity in any 
legitimate industrial calling, you will find, to say the least, the 
possession of this element an invaluable auxiliary thereto, 
Numerous examples confirmatory of this statement now crowd 
into my inind, but nay limits will not allow me even to mention 
them, Still, it must be confessed, the supply of wunequiyoval 
outspoken Christian farmers, lawyers, doctois, merchants, and 
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especially stitesmen is very far from heing equal to the demand. 
Wonld that the number of such were multiplied a thousand 
fold! 

But a prominent if not the leading design of this sketch will 
be missed unless I proceed to illustrate the third proposition, 
to wit: That in order to secure suecess in this enterprise of 
faving souls, special skill and wisdom are necessary, 

The word ‘*winneth” implies (he need of special pains-taking 
effort, The fret that so many who sing 

“Ts ally business here below 

To ery, Beholit ihe Lamb!" 
cither ntterly fail as sonl-winners, or are successful in a very 
limited degree, and that there are comparatively so few either 
in the ministry or laity who are greatly successful, emphasizes 
the obligution to lenye no means unemployed by which we can 
more perfectly lean the happy art of saving souls fron. eternal 
death. 

Asan humble contribution towards this desirable attninment 
let us lance at a few of the more striking peculiarities of those 
who in this work have been blessed with extraordinary 
success, By such an inqniry we shall, I trust, learn 

1. That the truly wise winner of souls in his efforts, both in 
public nud private, demonstrates that he is retunted by loving 
sulieitude for the salyntion of men rather than by the lash of 
perfunctory or reluctant duty. 

No watter how appropriate the words we use in addressing a 
coupregation or individual on the subject of religion, if in our 
looks or manner we give unmistakable evidince that we are 
poyerned by uo higher or nobler motive than the stern, 
imperative demand of duty, instead of being impelled by ‘the 
constraining love of Christ” and our fellow-men, of course we 
shall do little or no goad. 

An incident related by Goyernor Banks of Massachusetts 
strikingly illustrates this point. A colored man had fallen into 
the Merrimac diver by the ice giving way. With great 
diffienlty a plank was reached to him which he grasped but 
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repentedly lost Lis bald. He then exclnimed, ‘For God's sike 
sive me the woaden end of the Plank next time.” “We Lad,” 
endl the governor, “been holding towards him the vey end." 
Now, how often do Cliristians make the same mistuke. We 
turn the iey end of the plank towards the irrelizious, aud then 
not only wouder {Liat t] ey do not hold on, bnt as hkely ns not 
npbraid them for their obstinacy in spuling our proffered 
help. 

We turn the iey end of the plink to the unsaved when we 
show markerl respect, if nob fulsome partiality, towards the 
Genteel sinner, while we manifest iu studied reserve if not 
Severity towards the open rehel against Ged. Also when we 
bnpose lumilinting conditions upon the professed penitent not 
reqiired by the Bible. ‘The only condition absolutely essential 
to salvation is “frith in our Lord Jesus Chnist;" and this is 
indispensable alike both to the flagitious transgressot and to 
the respectable moralist, Morevyer, we put tke icy end of the 
plank towards the irre ligious when we exnggernate their vices 
and utterly 





gore their virtues, It is enid thnt thera is on 
earth no Leart so hard or so deeply steeped in depravity that 
hus nota chord in it which will not tenderly vibrate to the 
touch of kindness. The way {6 find this chord is to fird some 





redeeming feature if possible in the character we would benefit, 
By showing that we recognize and duly appresiate this 
estimable quality, we not only eouvinee {he enthralled of our 
good will towards him, but sreatly encourage his eudenyors to 
liberate himself from the snare of Saten, Onur Savior in his 
message to the fallen Church of Ephesus did not say, “TI have 
sometchat against thee,” until he End diseriminately and 
affectionately referred to their remaining praces, 


The supreme yalue of loye as an element to secure success 
will be still more apparent when we proceed to say 

2, The wise soul-winner does not forget the apostolic eom- 
mand, ‘Be courteous.” He treats his fellow creatures, wheiher 
religious or irreligious, with that respectful consideration (hat is 
due to humanity, and which the “Golden Rule” requires. I 
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have seen persons, claiming to be deyoted Christinns, who seem 
unaware that the precepts ‘Pe courteous” and ‘Honor all 
men” are in the Bible; and especially that they are required to 
treat even impenitent sinners rs those who in nny sense areto Le 
regarded on n scale of equality with ourselves: 

Let me here quote tke comment of Dr. A. Clarke on the 
words ‘Cherity doth not behave ilself unsecly.” ‘*Love,” 
he says, ‘never acts out of place or character: observes due 
decornm and good manners: is never rude, bearish, or brutish: 
and is ever willing to become all things to all men, that it may 
plenasethem io their good edification. No ill-bred man, or 
what may be termed rnde and mmmannerly, isa Christian, A 
man may have 2 natural biuntness and yet there be nothing 
boorish in his manner. I never with to meet those who affect 
to be called blunt, honestmen; who feel themselves ahove all 
forms of respect and civility, and care not Low many they put 
to pain, or how many they digplease. Let me not be misunder- 
stood, Ido not contend for ridiculous ceremonies or hollow 
compliments: there is surely a meditm, and a sensible 
Obristian wil] not long be ut a loss to find it. 

The worst of it is, however, this class of religionists sre 
proud of what they call their pluin-heariedness; and think they 
are models of Christian fidelily because they frequently with 
no retard to appropriateness of time or place, inan abrupt if 
not overbearing manner, labor with the unconverted without 
seeming to realize that all such efforts instead of winning souls 
to Christ only tend to repel them, and harden them in 
impenitence. 



































CHAPTER XT, 


THE ART OF WINNING SOULS 'TO CHRIST, (CONTINUED). 


HE wise soul-winner, in the third place, is intensely earnest 

48 opposed to insincerity or indiffence, The distincticn 
between genuine earnesiness and an affectaticn of eninestncss, 
though not always easily defined, is so obviors that even a 
little child not six months old, of average intelligence, can at 
once perceive the differcuce and detect tke counterfeit. A 
parent may speak to tke infant apparently in a threatening, 
‘gry tone of voice, and tke child, instantly, will look straight 
into its father’s or mother’ eyes and smile; because it sees at 
a glance that the token of displeasure is only a “make believe,” 
and that the parent is not serious, 

Need I say awful solemnity does not necessarily imply 
religious earnestness, The demure, taeituin owl is gloomy and 
solemn; but is neither wiser nor more zealous than some other 
birds. 

Vociferation does not necessarily mean earnestness, It is 
true there are occasions wen it is eminently fitting for the 
pleader in behalf of precious souls who are asleep in their 
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delusions, Whitefield-like, to lift up his voice like a trunipet'; 
while it is equally true, as Dr, Channing says, there is nothing 
80 repulsive as a noisy, vehement exhortation that is utterly 
destitute of tender compassion. Vocal zeal without henrtfelt 
sympathy is like the fierce; howling tempest in mid-winter 
“which freezes as it roars.” 

Even tems are not infallible evidences of enrnestness on the 
part of Christian workers who shed then. Generally they 
indicate trne and deep sensibility of soul, but not always. 
There are seyeral kinds of tears besidtis thiuse flowing from 
grief or religions solicitude; such as sentimentn] tears, crocodile 
tears, hypocritical tears, and tears of anger. Some people can 
weep, seemingly, as easily as others can langh, and) for the 
same renson—the luxury of weeping. Sometimes even in the 
pulpit tear-drops serve as a substitmte for eloquence and pathos. 
Possibly some have read of the minister who wept in the pulpit 
while preaching; but as evidence that his tears were not always 
involuntary effusions, it is said to be a fact that on looking over 
his manvseript sermons after his decease these significant words 
were found oecasionally pencilled on tle margin of emphatic 
paragraphs: ‘* Weep here.” 

That persons can so educate their lachrymal gland as to be 
able to open the tear fountain at pleasure is proyen ly the 
practice of theatrical performers: Artificial weeping in a 
réligious meeting, though possible, I am glad to believe is not 
common. But, when the peri) to which our teovnyerted 
friends are exposed is duly considered in the light of the Bible, 
it is amazing that so few tears are shed in the pulpit, ad still 
more wonderful that so few tears fallin the closet, or on the 
family altar. Certainly it betrays no weakness to weep when 
there is real occasion for weeping. It was no weakness in the 
prophet’ Jeremiah, when contemplating the wickedness: snd 
consequent wretchedness of his countrynen he exelnimed, 
“© thatmy head were waters and mine eyes’ a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people.” It wasno weakness in the Son of 
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God when from the brow of Olivet he beheld the doomed city 
of Jerusalem and wept over it. It wns no weakness in the 
Apostle Paul when. he said, “There be mAny that walk, of 
whom I have tola you often, and now tell you even weeping, Uhat 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ: whose end is 
destruction.” Tt was no weakness of a former pastor of our 
church, Nelson tounds, that while delivering a missionary 
address, as he was depicting the degradation and sufferings of 
heathen women, his utterance became choked; and, after 
giving vent to his emotions in profuse weeping, he broke 
silence by saying, ‘Brethren, T am not ashamed of these 
tears |” 

Nor was it a sign of weakuess in the pious young lady whose 
tender persuasives to her impenitent young brother being 
answered by him with blisphemies, she exclaimed, with tearful 
eyes, ** Oh, my dear brother, it breaks my heart to hear you 
talk so about my blessed Savior.” Ah, there was eloquence in 
those scalding tears as they rolled down her cheeks; eloquence 
far beyond the power of mere words; eloquence that brought 
this prond youth upon his knees at the feet of Jesus whom he 
had reviled. 

But let us remember if we would be snecessful winners of 
souls it is not sufficient that we feel gennine Christian solicitude 
and manifest tender compassion, ‘True earnestness requires us 
to be faithful as well as tearful. Fidelity and tenderness are 
two things that God hath joimed together which we may not. 
put asnnder, The terrors of Sinai #8 well as the melting scenes 
of Calvary must be exhibited to the simmer. If it is our privilege 
to expatiate on the joys of heaven as a motive to Christian 
consecration, it is no less our duty to speak explicitly of the 
miseries of hell as a dissuasive against vice,  [f Christian 
teachers are charged to say, ‘* Blessed are the righteous,” they 
must also say, ‘Woe to the wicked.” I it be ours to say, ‘He 
that believeth shall be saved,” it is no less our duty to declare 
that “the that believeth not Shall be damned.” The threaten- 
ing is as important, and often is as efficient ag the promise, if 
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delivered in-a proper spirit. Hence the celebrated Rev. 
Robert Hall of England truthfully said: ‘A denouncing 
prophet to be nsefnl, should also be a weeping prophet.” And 
Rey. William M. Taylor of New York still more beautifully 
says: ‘*The sternest things are strongest when a tear-drop 
quivers in the eye of him that utters them.” Neither of these 
distingnished divines, it seems, had made the wouderful 
discovery, as declared recently by a popular preacher, who, by 
the way, claimed to be evangelical, that the terrors of Simai 
should have no place iu the pulpit of this enlightened age; as it 
is only by the attractions of Calyary that men are likely to be 
saved. Nor would they, we opine, sympathize with the 
excessive modesty, not fo say treachery, of the young clergy- 
man who, in view of the increasing depravity of some of his 
congregation, ventured to say that if they did not repent they 
would ultimately be precipitated into a place which a delicate 
sense of propriety did not permit him to name. 

4, ‘There is another prominent characteristic of the successful 
soul-saver that must not be omitted, to wit: Ingenuity. Lrefer 
not to strategic trickery; nor to the adoption of measures of 
questionable propriety; but T mean what doubtless Panl meant 
when he said, ‘Being crafty I canght you with guile” In 
other words 

*« Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 

Indeed, the truly devoted winner of souls employs not only 
one method, but every available expedient that his tasked yet 
consecrated ingenuity can devise to enclose the unsaved in the 
Gospel net. For example: I know a Christian lady, who, 
fuling in the use of oral endeavors to reach the heart of a 
d2rorin seeptic for whose salvation she was intensely anxious, 
succeeeded in bringing him to the Savior by means of repeated 
and earnest pleading in the form of carefully written epistolary 


correspondence. 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, in a recent article, has a good 
illustration of my meaning on this point which I will give in 
his own felicitous language: ‘‘AsTrecallmy own ministerial 
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experience, I can testify that nearly all the converting work 
done by me has been by personal contact with sonls. For 
example, I once recognized in the congregation a new comer ; 
MM and at my first visit to his house was strongly drawn to him as 
i & noble-hearted, manly character, A long talk with him 
aH seemed to produce little impression, but before I left he took 
Wi me up stairs to see his three or four rosy children in their cribs, 
As we stood looking at the sleeping chernbs, I said to Lim, “My 
friend, what kind of a father are you going to Le to these 
children? Are you going to lead them to heaven, or—the 
other way? That arrow lodged. At our next communion 
season he was at the Master's table; and he soon hecame a 
| most useful officer in the church. There is an nnbolied door in 
almost everybody's heart, if we will only ask God to show us 
where to find it.” 
| A still better illustration of what I mean by Christian 
| ingennity, perhaps, may be found in the measure employed by 
yh] Dr. Chalmers to secnre the conyersion of his only daughter, 
i who was nearly twenty years of age, and yet unreconciled to 








God, Having failed in all his direct personal efforts, it 





| occurred to him that, as his friend, Rev. Mr. Pletcher of 
i London was a favurite of hers, he would secure if practicable 
I his co-operation. He therefore invited the doctor to his house 
| i with this object particularly in view. His invitation was 
HM accepted, Said Dr. Chalmers to his guest; “If any human 
| instrumentality can bring my danghter to Jesus you ean do it; 

and therefore at a suitable honr I will leave you alone to 
» converse faithfully and nninterruptedly with her; meanwhile 
| be assured I shall be on my knees all the time wrestling with 
i God that your labors may be successful.” The plan was 
| carried out to the letter; and, it is hardly neeessary to add, 
that ere the sun had declined below the horizon there was joy 
on earth and still greater joy in heaven over one sinner in that 
manse who had given her heart to God. This lady, I believe, 
| is still living; although both of the instruments of her conyer- 
i} sion have long since joined the beatific throng, and she is, if I 
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am not mistaken, not only a burning and shining light in the 
city of Glasgow, but abundant in successful labors as an angel 
of meroy and salvation, especially to the lowly and needy of 
the city. As it is by no means certain that the fervent prayers 
of Chalmers had not as much if not more to do in bringing this 
youth to the foot of the cross as the wise instructions and 
earnest entreaties of Fletcher, we are led to remark lastly 

5. That eminent soul-winners are invariably mighty in 
prayer, If you ask what are the special peculiarities of the 
prayers of nen and women who have been and are remarkably 
suecessful in soul saving, I answer (1,) Their prayers are 
divinely inapired. Understanding as they do that Christians 
know not, with definiteness, what or whom to pray for as they 
ought, they invoke the aid of the Holy Spirit to help their 
infirmities, and direct their minds to suitable persons as 
particular subjects of prayer. Hence (2.) their prayers are 
definite; they have a burden of solicitude for some person or 
persons in particular. For example: A Sunday-school teacher 
in England was noted for her success in winning the hearts of 
her pupils to Jesus. When a class was placed under her care, 
only a short time usually elapsed before all were hopefully 
converted. Then another and another class was confided to 
her, with a similar restilt. | Her remarkable success was a great 
mystery to many until after her decease, when this resolution 
was found recorded in her diary: ‘‘Resolved, that I will pray 
for each member of my class by name every day, aud not rest 
until) all ave saved.” Nor was the definite habit peculiar to this 
lady. Harlan Page always had the names of more or less 
nusnved individuals pencilled in his ‘tCommon-place Book,” 
for whom, by name, he specially prayed every day." This 
definite, personal, ‘fone by one, and hand to hand” method 
also explains toa great extent the secret of the remarkable 
snecess of Father Carvosso, David Stoner, William Bramwell, 
Sammy Hicks, Hester Ann Rogers, Ebenezer White, Mr 
Moody, and many others. 

There are several other marked peculiarities of the prayers 
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of earnest und sucessful soul-savers which for want of time we 
cannot now particularly dwell wpon: such as feryency, expect- 





} ancy, and perseyernnce; including, of course, consistency, or 
Wt a beautiful harmohy between their daily deportment und their 
devotions. But the grand essential characteristie of effectual 
iI} revivalistic prayers, which in fact. includes all other necessary 
Mh] elements, is Faith—twking God at His word. A remarkable 
| example of such prevailing faith is mentioned in a late number 
}} of the Methodist Quurterly Review, as follows: “Di. Clarke of 
Portland, Maine, at one time being greatly exercised for a 
revival, prayed most earnestly for it. He asked God for the 
conversion Of a lLundred persons. The revival came, and one 
hundred persons were converted, He thanked God, but felt, 
i a little sorry he did not ask for a larger number.” Of course 





this min did something else besides pray. His zeal in personal 
effort corresponded with the fervency of his supplicatious, while 
his daily life harmonized with both. 

In conclusion: If I have sueceeded in showing that of all arts 
and sciences the art of soul-saying infinitely transcends in 
importance any other, and is an enterprise in which all of us 





| niay and should be engaged, let me, in closing, mention one 
encouragement to quencliless zeal in its prosecution, I allude 
to the declaration of the prophet Daniel that beautifully tallies 
with the maxim of Solomon which we have been contemplating: 
“They that be sise shall shine as the brightness of the 
iI firmament, and they that tum many to righteousness as the 
| stars forever and ever.” By these words we leain that we 
i should by no means be satisfied with the hope of barely getting 
iI 








inside of heaven, somehow, and ocenpying an humble place 
| there, Nay, we should have a holy ambition to shine there, 


i} Shine, not as the dgnis fiituwus that “leads to bewilder and 

dazzles to blind.” Nor as the meteor which glares with 

| brilliancy fora moment and then disappears in darkness for 

] ever. But like the pure, sparkling, lovely, eternal stars in the 
galaxy of heaven. 

Let others, then, be ambitions to shine if they can in the 
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circles of wil, or gayety, or fashion, or literature, or science, or 
wealth. Be it ours to turn many to righteousness: at lenst 
consecrate our intellects, our hearts, and our lives to the noble 
work of promoting to the extent of our abilities the physical, 
intellectual, and especially the religious welfmie of our race. 

And though, possibly, our motives may be misconstrued, and 
our efforts unappreciated by those who walk by sight instead of 
faith, when the tallest monuments erected to perpetuate the 
fame of the hero, the statesman, the orator, the author, the 
niillionaire shall have crumbled into dust; when the great 
globe which we inhabit shall have been consumed; and the 
material heavens shall have been wrapped together as a scroll 
and passed away with a great noise, if faithful to onr sublime 
mission of life, we, through abounding grace, shall suryive the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. Yea, blissfully 
dwelling at home in that world of light, where, in the presence 
of our adorable Savior, and of angels, and of the redeemed of 
all nations, we shall be able to understand fully what we can 
now comprehend only in part, that “He that winneth souls is 
wise,” and also that ‘‘They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they tkat turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 


























CHAPTER, XII. 
REY. FRANCIS HAWLEY. 


HE recent news of the decease of Blder Hawley (at Hart- 

ford, Conn,, Jan. 2nd 1884.), as a citizen of Cazenovia, 
has revived in my mind several reminiscences of his life and 
times; a few of which I will mention. 

Elder Hawley was a man of positive convictions; and had the 
courage to give utterance to them in language so plain, and 
enforeed by logic so conclusive that the frequent presentation 
of his views was certain to awaken strong opposition where it 
failed to secure conversion to his opinions, Indeed, it is 
difficult in this day, even for those who retain a distinct recollec- 
tion especially of the anti-slavery agitation half a century ago, 
to realize how almost universal and inveterate were the 
prejudices of community against views of that subject which are 
now quite generally accepted as just and true. 

Although for several years after Elder Hawley became a 
resident of this place, in the earlier stage of the anti-slavery 
movement, no one knew better than himself that, whether he 
appeared in the pulpit, on the platform, walked in the street, 
or ventured to a prayer meeting, though he escaped personal 
violence, he was not only ostracised as a ‘‘victim of one idea,” 
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but sliineed* by many professed Christians as a disturbing 
element 11 community. He was not, however, a victim, solely, 
of one idén, He was as radical on the subject of the rum 
traffic as that of negro bondage; and reasoned as conclusively 
against the moral wrong of majorities mortpngig ile private 
property of minorities for rail-rcad purpcses as against either of 
the afore-mentioned evils. That he sometimes introduced his 
peculiar 7sms at times and places when a rigid adherence to the 
dictates of mere prndence would haye kept him silent, is 
undoubtedly frue, But it is equally trne there are emergencies 
when the claims of philanthropy are so urgent and pressing 
that, to say the least, it is exensable for a person to listen Jess 
to the suggestions of mere conventional propriety than to 
imperative demands of duty. Indeed, even excessive zeal is to 
be commended rather than denounced wlen it is obvious that 
it is inspired by an intense desire not to aggrandize self, but to 
promote the well being of others. That. such disinterestedners 
and patriotism lay at the foundation of Mr. Hawley’s radicalism 
was Generally conceded several yenis before he left Cazenovia, 
But, while there never was manifest, I believe, # disposition to 
question the purity of his motives, one incident will show what 
pains even the clergy of the village took to suppress his peenliar 
opinions. 

Tt was in the year 1854, I think, that tle pastors, with other 
resident ministers, met to consider tle expediency of holding 
Sunday-evening, Monthly, Union, Missionary meetings alter- 
nately in each church. Mr, Hawley was not present, After 
agreeing wpon the general plan, the inquiry was introduced as 
to the mode of conducting them: whether, after brief addresses 
by the pastors, the meeting should be open for yolunteers to 
speak and pray, or to have it imderstood that none were to 
take oral part uriless personally called npon, It was clear there 
Wis only one objection to the volunteer plan, namely, that the 
word missionay might, by radicals, be so construed as to 
involve the dreaded topics of slavery and temperance; and any 
allusion to either of these subjects was not to be tolerated. After 
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the disenssion, pro and eon, for sume time, it was closed in favor 
of the exclusive or close communion Lolicy. The followimg 
incident, related by Wider Leonard setiled the question, which, 
uttered in his felicitous manner, was as amusing us it was 
convincing. 

He said there was in a certain place a preacher who made a 
hobby of ‘immersion.” No matter what text he preached 
from he was sure, directly or by inference, to find immersion in 
it. In fact, so completely did he overdo in this matter that 
even his deacons were disgusted; but how to change the current 
of his expositions was the question. Knowing that he highly 
estimated his ability to preach without much premeditation, 
and, determined if possible to hear a discourse from the pastor 
that was innocent of this hobby, one of them met him as he 
entered his church one Snnday morning, and expressed desire 
that he would discourse on Bzra Tf, 9—'*Nine and twenty 
knives.” The minister promised flat, by the help of the 
deacon's prayers, he would do the best he could, notwithstand- 
ing the singularity of the text, and the brevity of the notice. 
He said the word knife night be understood as a generic term, 
and the subject of disconrse embraced ‘edge tools” in general, 
especially those mentioned in Scripture to illustrate doctrine 
and duty. Thus he referred to the sword, pruning hook, and 
ax of the Bible: especially the latter which he assured his 
hearers was an instrument that was not only necessary to be 
laid at the foot of the tree in order to hew it down, but 
especially, as winter is the set time for revivals, and immersion 
is the only door into the church, ‘how, my brethren,” inquired 
he, “‘could we get along without aves that the converts may go 
down into Jordan according to Scripture?” 

Of course we all understood the application of this story, 
namely, to put padlocks on the lips of fanaties; and so carefully 
was the exclusive policy of the meetings carried ont, and the 
hated word Abolition ayoided, that years passed before the 
most fastidious taste on this subject was offended; but at last so . 
sharp had become the irrepressible conflict, that one of the 
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pastors could no longer restrain his wonyiction of duty, but 
yave utterance to words on this subject in one of the union 
meetings, which though then were considered so unfortunate as 
to break them up, would now be perfectly haruless, if not 
deemed legitimate and appropriate, 

Previons to the war, and while it was in progress, Elder 
Hawley, not finding regular employment in his sacred profession, 
kept a boot and shoe store in the village, to which not a 
few timid patriots occasionally resorted for crumbs of comfort, 
especially on the arrival of unfavorable news from the Union 
army, When asked as to the meaning of the Bull Run defeat, 
he replied: ‘Slavery dies hard; but die it nist. "As soon as 
I heard of the assassination of President Lincoln I made my 
way to his store, and asked, ** What do you think now, brother 
Hawley?” “Think?” he replied, “I think slavery has kicked 
its last kick.” Fully believing, like Secretary Seward, that 
though ‘man proposes God disposes,” inspired almost with 
prophetic ken, he counted the first blow at Fort Sumpter as the 
‘terack of doom” to slavery; and calmly yet solemnly awaited 
the event, saying, ‘It is the Lord ; let him do as seemeth to him 
rood.” 

I will only add that if, as 1 have no reason to doubt, Senator 
J. R. Hawley is a good as wellasa talented man, he comes 
honestly by it: for he was blest with a father of sterling 
integrity in every relation of life; a mother of marked piety 
and wonderful fortitude in suffering, as wellas zeal in doing 
the Divine will; and a sister, Diodama, now in heaven, who in 
early life consecrated herself to the Savior; and whose modest 
yet luminous testimony for her Lord and Master, I often had 
the privilege of hearing, in the very room where my pen is 
finishing this sketch. 





























CHAPTER XITL. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN ON HIS KNEES. 


N the last chapter we had a glimpse of a Cazenoyian who 
ies a most critical juncture of American history, like Jonah in 
Nineveh, publicly and privately warned and exhorted the 
people in view of the diyine displeasure upon us as a nation, 
especially for the leyalized maintenance of African slayery ; 
vividly and boldly portraying the bloody consequences which 
he saw impending over us unless timely averted by the libera- 
tion of the millions thus oppressed. While grateful for the 
privilege, in these reminiscences, of putting on record my 
personal estimate of Francis Hawley, wl.o, for many years with 
remarkable meekness and forbearance submitted not only to 
the scorn and contempt of the rabble, but ostracism and insult 
from professed Christians, to his credit it should be stated and 
remembered that, unlike some distinguished anti-slavery 
reformers in those days, he steered clear of the suicidal policy 
of repudiating the Bible, and the wholesale denunciation of 
churches because many clergymen misinterpreted the former 
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respecling tLe subject of lamau rights, and many professed 
’ Velivionisis ynactically belied tle pinciples on which the 
| institutions of onr holy Christinnity were based by the immacu- 
late Pounder. 

Nor am I willing (o lay down my pen and close this volume 
without makimy syne further reference to the most stupendous 
aud sanguinary civil conflict, perhaps, that the world ever 
Witnessed; especially withont offering my humble tribute of 




















gyvatitnde to the memory of those patriotic young men of this 
village and yisinity who, in the wloomiest period of the strife, 
respouding to the call of President Lincoln for three hundred 
thousand men, taok their lives in their | ands for the resone of 
onr beloved conntry from misguided traitors, who to perpetuate 
slayery bad tiken ap amis ‘agaist tle best of governments. 
My limits, however, permit me to do but little more than insert 
a chapter relating to the retin of ‘tour boys” when the war 
had ended, which will not only m seme degree indicate the 
sacrifice here made in behalf of the principles for which Mr. 
Hawley hud inetfectually contended, bnt present a sample of 





the terrible suffering and heavy loss of life experienced 
thronghout our country to perpetuate our inestimable eivil 
institutions. 

As the time has not yet arrived for a complete, thorough, 
and impartial history of this terrific struggle to be written, 
before I sketeh the scene of our returned soldiers, let me detain il 
my readers long enough to exhibit o tablean or representative 
picture in one of the more secluded rooms of the White House 
at Washington; thus bringing to view a simple factor that had 
a prodigious bearing upou the final success of our arms, but I 
which thus for bas been almost universally overlooked by 
historians. I allude to President Lincoln on his ‘knees, 

' engaged in humble confession and earnest prayer. a 

Richard Watson says, ‘“The Sacred writers, by a single stroke 
of the pen, give us a more correct view of the characters they 
describe than could possibly be conyeyed by the labor of 
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volumes ; and it freqnently happens that a few words compr e- 
hended in u single line, are the key by which we ate let into the 
recesses Of the human heart, and are admitted not only to 
contemplate the bold outline, but the minute etchings and 
shades of character which are so highly interesting to the 
serious observer, As a fine illustration, he refers to the state- 
ment of Moses that ‘Isaac went out to méditate in the field at 
sveutide,” “Here,” says Mr, Watson, ‘‘at one glance we see 
that Tsaac was a man of piety and reflection; that he lived in 
habits of intimacy with his God.” Tn a yet shorter sentence 
“Enoch walked with God,” we have a full portrait of that 
illustrious patriarch, whose fidelity was rewarded by a glorions 
translation to heaven, Thus, also, one look into the open 
window of the private chamber, which neither the pressure of 
bosiness nor an atrocious royal edict prevented Daniel from 
entering three times a day for prayer, explains at once the 
reason why he was dearly beloyed by God, and intensely hated 
by wicked men. 

Nor are examples of sententious revelations of character 
confined to the Bible. Indeed, how often has a single incident 
in the life of n man, or a ensual remark made, perhaps, in the 
presence of a single individual, thrown a food of light upon his 
character, revealing the heart, and explaining the mysteries of 
Successes or failures, which otherwise would have been inexplic- 
able, Forexample: The biographers of George Washington, 
circumstantial and minnte as they are in describing his 
aminbility in boyhood, his heroism as a military chief, and his 
wisdom in the Cabinet, would have imide a grave mistake had 
they omitted to mention one scene which was revealed to 
curious eyes, bringing to view, as it did, a private habit that 
not only tightened the golden bond of affection and confidence 
which held him closely to the hearts of his associates, but more 
conclusively, doubtless, than anything else solves the problem 
of his personal greatness and prosperity ; if, in fact, it does not 
reveal one grand secret of success in securing our national 
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independence. Of course I allyde to his daily practice of 
retiring alone into a solitary thicket at Valley Forge, to pour 
out his soul inearnest prayer to God for help in the direst 
extremity of our small and well pigh famisled army, during 
an nuousnally severe winter. 

So, too, the admirable Life of Abrihum Lincoln, by Doctor Hol- 
land, would have been seriously defective without that chapter 
which delineates Lis private life at the WV hite House; especially 
those paragraphs which refer to his religious labits. ‘Thus we 
are told that in all the great emergencies of his closing years, 
his relinnce upon divine guidance and assistance was often 
extremely touching. ‘*1 have heen diiven meny times to my 
knees,” he once remarked, “by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had no where else fo go. My own wisdom and that of 
all above me seemed insufficient for that day.” On another 
occasion, when told he was remembered in the prayers of 
praying. people, he said he ‘had been a good deal helped by 
the thonght;” and then with great solemnity added, ‘*I should 
be the most presumptuous blockhead on this footstool, if I for 
one day thonght I could discharge the duties which haye come 
upon me since I came into this place without the aid and 
enlightenment of One who is wiser and stronger than all 
others.” 

On another oceasion, haying been made acquainted with ike 
fact that a great battle was in progress at n distant bnt import 
ant point, he came into the room where a lady was umsing a 
member of his family, looking worn and hagewd, and saying 
he was so anxious he could eat nothing, The possibility of 
defent greatly depressed him, but tle lady told him he must 
trust, and that he could at least pray. ‘*Yes,” said he, and 
taking his Bible he started for his room. “Gould ali the 
people of the nation,” says Doctor Holland, ‘‘have overheard 
the earnest petition that went up from that inner chamber, #8 
it reached the ears of the nurse, they would have fallen upon 
their knees with tearful and reverential sympathy.” At another 
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time the President said: “Tf it were not for my belief in an 
over-rnling Providence, it would be diffieult for me, in the 
midst of such complications of nMfnirs to keep thy reason on 
its seat. 1 have alwnys taken wonnsel of Him, and referred to 
Him my plans; and haye never ‘idopted a course of proceeding 
Without being assured, as far as I could be, of His approbation.” 
Nor must we suppose that prayer with Mr. Lineoln was limited 
to special emergencies. It is stated, on good authority, that he 
was in the habit of spending an early hour éach day in 
prayer, 

While contemplating this wonderful and admirable man I 
should like to enlarge on uther trails of his character; such as 
his humility; sympathy with suffering humanity; patience 
underinsult ; rebukes of profanity; zenl for Sabbath observance, 
and his loye for Christian consistency : as, for instance, when 
he said to a lady who based her plea for the release of her 
rebel husband, then a prisoner of war, on the ground that he 
was a religions man. ‘Tell yonr husband that Iam not much 
of a judge of religion; but, in Iny opinion, & religion that sets 
ten to rebel and fight awainst iheir government because, as 
they think, that government does not sufficiently help some 
men to eat their bread on the swent of other men’s faces, is not 
the sort of religion upon whieh people get to heaven.” But we 
must not enlarge. Nor is it necessary; for those moral excell- 
encies which so completely fitted him for his responsible 
position at the most critical junetines, were, doubtless, in no 
small degree, the open reward of his secret and habitual 
communion with God, 

T have thus somewhat prominently allnded to the prayerful- 
ness of Mr. Lincoln because I fear it is not as generally 
understood as it should be, with what eniphasis he relied on 
this exercise both as a personal need, in the responsible position 
he occupied, and its influence as ‘an instrament to secure the 
salyation of our country. In fact nota few seemingly ignore 
his meditative and deyotional habits altogether; and imagine 
because he availed himself of occasional seasons of relaxation, 
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when he found an opporturity, for a hearty langh to te a 
sanitary expedient, if not a means of grace; and hada happy 
faculty of illustrating important finiks by apt and sometimes 
ludierous anecdotes, that his promiment characteristic was that of 
an inveterate joker aud facetious stor y-tellor, This, however, wes 
fay from being the case. None, indeed, could doubt the 
sincerity and feryency of his devotions who were intimate with 
him; while, as his biographer yemarks, ‘the tender piety that 
breathed in his Jater State papers is mnexampled in any of the 
utteranccs of his predecessois.” Among these the eloqucnt 
words in his last inaugural address, delivered while the fate of 
the nation was seemingly trembling in the balance, is proof at 
once of his entire dependence on the Almighty arm, and his 
firm belief in the retributive justice of the Goyernor of the 
universe. Hear him: ‘‘Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray that this mighty scourge of war may 8001 pass away. Yet, 
if God wills that it coutinne until all the wealth piled up by the 
bondsmen of two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and every drop of blood drawn from the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn by the sword ; as was said three 
thousand years ago, so yet it must be said, ‘The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

Learning wisdom, therefore, by what as a wicked nation we 
have suffered, it seems fitting that we frequently recall these 
things to mind, and especially just now, when, sad to say, 
indieations of a spirit of lawlessness and cruelty painfully 
similar, to say the least, to that recklessness which preceded 
the great rebellion, are uninistakably apparent in some places. 























CHAPTER XIV, 
SOLDIERS WELCOMED HOME, 


N devoting this chapter to an account of the reception of 
Company K, in Cazenovia at the close of the war in June 
1865, my object is uot to revive anything like vindictive or 
unkind feelings towards those who were chiefly responsible for 
that awful sactifice of human life and property, but to give 
some degree of permanency to a little sc1ap of history connected 


with that sanguinary conflict in which ovr own townsmen - 


participated, and which, however inccnsidc able and fiagmeut- 
ary, will be read by thosé who sueceed us with constantly 
increasing interest, as decade after decade of time rolls 
onward. 

On the 28th of June 1865, the Cazenovia Republican appeared 
conspicuously displaying our national flags, ommemented with 
thirty-three stars, Editorially it says: “The citizens of 
Cazenovia gave a most hearty welcome to the gallant returning 
heroes of Company K, 114th regiment, on Tuesday last. Upon 
the firing of the signal gun announcing their approach, and the 
ringing of the church bells, a procession was formed in front of 
the Lincklaen House, composed of fire companies Owalhgena 
No. 1. , and Deluge No. 2. and a large number of citizens which 
met the Company near the residence of Cyrus Parsons Esq. , 
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where the procession re-formed, and, led by Company K, 
marched through the village. All along the route the brave boys 
met wilh shouts of applause, showers of bouquets, and many 
a fervent prayer of thankfulness, While passing the Linckiaen 
Honse the large concourse of people gathered there gave three 
rousing cheers for the gallant heroes. The procession marched 
to Concert Hall, in front of which it was halted and organized 
to listen to an address from the Rey. L, A. Eddy, who had been 
invited to deliver the reception speech. He spoke as follows 

‘Soldiers of Company K! The unexpected honor has been 
conferred on me of giving expression to the congratulations of 
our townsmen on your return to the homes you Jeft nearly three 
years avo in obedience to your country’s call; therefore, in 
behalf of the citizens of this yillage and vicinity, I proffer you 
a most hearty welcome. 

‘Well do [remember the hour, when with many others, on 
the 14th of August 1852, I gave the parting hand to the one 
hundred and one young men who left their quiet homes and 
paacefnl pursuits here to engage in the stern, untried realities 
of war. That day was indeed the saddest day of my life. My 
heart was then too full for the utterance of my mingled 
emotions of grateful appreciation of the unflinching devotion 
to our country’s welfare you then evinced, despite of mani- 
fold discouragements; of anticipation of the hardships, priva- 
tions, and sufferings I foresaw you were about to endure; and 
especially the presentiment, or rather conviction, that, as you 
were formed in line on Albany-street, we were looking into the 
bright faces of not a few of our brave boys for the last time. 
And what added most to the profound gloom which like a 
frneral pall spread over that never to be forgotten day, was 
the fact that though the conflict had been raging for more than 
year, no decisive victory had as yet been achieved: no 
cheering token even of ultimate success had been realized. 
May such a day be never again witnessed in this nor any village 
in our great republic ! 
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‘Under those depressing cireumstances you leff us with 
tuifaltering steps, and even with tearless ¢} 





animated by a 
lofty patriotism, if not by that divine inspiration which induced 
the intrepid apostle, as he started for the prospective scene of 
his martyrdom to exclaim, What mean ye to weep and break 
wine heart; for Tam ready not to be bonnd only, but to die at 
Jernsiern } 

‘During those three eveutful yenrs of struggle to quell a 
most formidable insurrection years the most thrilling and 
eventful that lave ever been experienced since this continent 
was discovered, though you have been out of our sight, you have 
not for a day, nor scarcely an hour, been out of our minds. We 
have followed you in thought and sympathy, as folly pe rhaps 
uS persous unaccnstomed to actual war can sympathize with 
soldier life, 

‘We have followed you in your perils by sen, and perils by 
land, and perils on the battle-ield, We have remembered you 
as you lay in the muddy trenches before the seemingly inpree- 
nable ramparts of Port Hudson; as you inhaled the pestitential 
atmosphere and panted beneath the vertical sun in the 
mnalarions swamps of Louisinna; as you encountered the natold 
hardships, disconrayements, and dingers of an impracticable 
expedition up the Red River; as you bravely assisted the 
invineible Sheridan in sending the rebel hordes under Rarly 
whirling through the Shenandoah valley. In a word, in 
imagination we were constantly with you in your tedious 
marches by day and comfortless tents by night—symputhizing 
in your privations and sufferings, and also glorying in your 
snecesses ind victories, 


‘And now, in the realization ot bright hopes long cherished, 
and in answer to thousands of fervent prayers, we are permitted 
to greet you face to face. But not all are here. Where are 
those wbsent comrades who left this place with you? A goodly 
number, we trust, are yet living; some of whom, by plysical 
disabilities; haye from time to time been relieved from service ; 
others of the survivors are yet in the field, occupying different 
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positions in the national army. . May the day not be remote 
when, under circumstances like these, we shall be able, individ- 
ually if not collectively, to extend to fhem that cordial, joyful 
welcome we now extend to you. About twenty members of 
this company have fallen by disease, while nearly an equal 
niunber have fallen in battle. But we are assured that whether 
they fell by the ruthless hand of disease or violence, they fell 
at the post of duty, And while, as itwere, we this day shed 
our tears over the graves of those gallant heroes, who, like our 
lamented Captain Knowlton, have sacrificed their precious lives 
on the altar of their country, and most tenderly sympathize 
with those loyed ones especially whose wounds of bereavement 
ave freshly opened by the glnd scene we are this day permitted 
to witness (thongh bnt few of these are here, as intense, heart- 
felt grief usually seeks solitude, and prefers to shed its tears 
alone), yet the bereft have unspeakable consolation in the 
reflection that their fallen children, husbands, or brothers 
died not only in a noble ciuse—a canse more glorious than 
almost any other that can he conceived, but also that they have 
not shed their blood in vain. The holy object has heen achieved 
for which they, with a heroism which knows no superior in the 
world’s history, laid down their lives. Though dead those 
brave men yet live, and ever will live in the erntefnl recollection 
of those who survive them, No towering column of marble or 
brazen statue will be needed to perpetuate their names and 
emblazon their exploits, Aye, while the memories of those who 
with treacherous sympathies, endeavored to dissuade our yolun- 
teers from following their patriotic impulses shall have perished 
in merited oblivion, the fame of the martyrs to preserve in 
its intemity our glorious Union, like the rising sun will shine 
with inereasing brilliancy ns the wheels of time revolve; 
developing more fully the fearful perils as a nation we have 
escaped, and the unspeakably rich results that haye been 
achieved. 

‘But, soldiers, why are you here to-day? The period for 
whieh you enlisted has not yet expired. Had it been the case, 
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thongh the object for which you Jeft us had not been fully 
accomplished, and the preat question whether ns a nation we 
ive bo live snd fulfill our fondly hoped mission, or die by the 
Ixind of foes within our own household were still left undetern- 
inel, even then we should have felt it to be our privilege and 
duty to extend to you a cordial erecting, and give enrnest 
expression of Our gratitude for your faithful services as our 
representatives in the field ; though you had brought with yon 
no trophies of victory—no pssnvance of the oltimate triumph 
of our cause, We could not, however, in that case, live 





received you us light hearted and Joyous as we meet you this 
day. It is true we should haye then rejoiced, but rejoiced with 
trembling. 

‘Not so to-day. You are here not because the period of your 
enlistment has expired, but because the stern work for which 
you went from us is done, and, I may add, it has been well 
done, 

“By the blessing of Aliighty God the great rebellion is 
effectually crushed. Its leading causes are being thoroughly 
uprooted; and liberty in the exst, and west, and north, and 
south, such as has never been enjoyed in this or my other 
nation has, as we have every reason to believe, been per- 
manently established. And for the part you have acted in 
securing these grand results, we five you, soldiars, our hearly 
thanks, as the instruments of that good Providence who must 
obviously has guided our destiny and marvelously confounded 
the devices of deluded and wicked men to the furtherance of 
the cause of truth and justice, and the advancement of the trae 
dignity of this great nation. 

‘While, therefore, we unite our thanksgivines with yours to 
the great Ruler of the Universe, who hag go graciously 
preserved yonr lives and shielded you from innumerable 
dangers, allow us to express the earnest hope that you may 
never again be ¢alled to leave us on a similar errand; that, any 
habit you may have formed as seemingly necessary for mnilitary 
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life, but which is incompatible with your highest usefulness as 
Givilinns, will be abundened. 

‘We hope and pray that your future pathway may he as 
tranquil and peaceful as that of your last thiee years has been 
rugged and painful; that you may serve your God to the end of 
your days on earth as faithinlly as you have thus far served 
your country; that you may live long to enjoy that prosperity 
which you have fought so valiantly to secme; and that at the 
Universal Celebration Day, when Jehovah skall asst mble all tLe 
nations around the Great White Throne, through the mediation 
of our Redeemer, it may be the glorions privilege of every cre 
of us to hear the voice from the Excellent Glory, saying, Well 
done, good and faithful servent: cuter (hou into the joy of thy 
Lord! ; 

‘Soldiers! thrice welcome! Welcome to our village; to our 
hospitulities ; to onr hearts !’” 

At the close of the address,” says the Republican, ‘three 
hearty cheers were given for the Company, after which it was 
marched into the Hall to partake of a bountiful supper provided 
forit, We noticed the yery appropriate mottces: ‘Welccme 
Home!’ and ‘Honor the Braye !’” 

As a fitting close to this chapter I gladly record the names of 
the wenther beaten yet vivacious yeturning members of 


Company K, as printed in the Republican. As before stated, 
not all of the surviving members of tle original Cazenovin 
company were present on this occasion. And here I take 


pleasure in saying that in the Appendix to Dr. H, H. Beecker's 
Record of the VW4th Regiment (a well written and interesting 
yolume) may be found a brief account of all the members of the 


Company. § 
* * * * * * * 


Second Lient. R. N. Eddy, commanding Company. 
BR. EB. Hunt, Sergeant Major. 
L. L. Weed, Hospital Steward. 
S. D. House, Orderly Sergeant. 
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Sergeants: L. A, Ticknor, W. ©. Norton, G. Billings, 
Corporals: W. E. Mann, S. Barber, J. O'Brian. 


Privates: W. E. Tuttle, J. Preston, L, Nourse, J. C 


ardogan 4i., 
8. E. Davis, G. P. Haight, ©, 


J. Cook, P. Tibbetts, C. A, Rogeis, 
8. Corkins, I. A. Clarke, C. E. Myers, O. D. Hill, T. Ke 
W. Dwyer, N. Webber. 

A. F, Coope, late Adjutant of the 114th, 
veterans to this village, and was present at the 


arney, 


accompanied the 


reception. 














CHAPTER XV. 


ROBERT NEWTON EDDY, 
HEN President Lincoln, on the 15th day of April 1861, 

V \V issned his proclamation, calling into the Federal 
service seventy-five thousand men ‘‘to suppress combinations 
against the General Government,” the young man whose name 
stands first on the list of the veterans recorded in the last chap- 
ter, and who had the honor of leading them into the village of 
Cazenovia amid the congratulations of our townsmen, said to 
his father, ‘‘This call means me.” ‘‘Not so, my son,” was the 
reply: ‘seventy-five thousand men can be obtained of riper 
years and more stalwart frames to endure the hardships and 
bear the fearful brunt of war.” 

As a dutiful son he yielded to this decision, but when a few 
months later the call was made for three hundred thousand 
volunteers, it was unnecessay for him orally to say, ‘‘this call 
means me,” for the very reticence of his tongue, and the serious 
and thoughtful aspect of his countenance spoke louder than 
words that at the first opportunity he should deem it his duty 
to offer himself upon the altar of his country. Indeed, he had 
grave reasons to doubt of being accepted, especially in view of 
the shortness of his stature, he being but little over five feet in 
height ; but when examined at Norwich, he was not only pro- 
nounced perfect in physical organism, but was highly gratified 
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on being told by his examiners that ‘as Jie was one half of an 
inch taller than the great Napoleon, he would pass muster,” 

Althongh no language can adequately describe the privaticns 
and sufferings endured by him and his comrades during iLcose 
terrible three years, by land and by sea, and on the battle-field 
and in camp, in all his correspondence not ane word of repret 
was written that he had voluntarily left the home of his child- 
hood, where he had been reared an entire stranger to physical 
hardships and severe musenlar discipline; mand even after his 
retnrn, though uncommonly pifted as a conversationalist, le 
seemed strangely disinclined, especially in the home circle, to 
recount the sufferings he had in his yarious campnignus endured, 
or the patriotic achievements which with his o miades he had 
performed, Once only during those three years he came home, 
having been allowed a furlough of a few weeks to recover from 
the painful and disfiguring eflects of vegetable poison, fiom 
sleeping on a bed of ivy instead of a luxurious growth of pass, 
which, in the darkness, he Supposed it was. Before, howeve Y, 
he had fully recovered, and several days before his allotted time 
had expired, he cheerfully hastened back to share the prim 
vicissitudes of army life with his comrades. 

Robert Newton Eddy was born in Verona, Oneida County, 
N. Y., June 101840, He was thus named in honor of the 
celebrated Robert, Newton of London, who at the time of my 
son’s birth, ‘was attending the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country, as delegate, 
Newton was not more than five or six years of age when his 
parents came as residents to Cazenovia. His first school teacher, 
and also of his sister Hattie, was Miss Sarah Clark (now Mrs, 
William H, Haight), than whom, with respect both to moral 
and intellectual development, no childten could be more highly 
favored. When quite young Newton entered the Cazenovia 
seminary, where he successsully devoted himself not only to 
those studies essentini to prepare for college, but extensively 
pursued selected branches of science and literature that usually 
occupy the attention of the Senior class and post graduates in 
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universities. Thus, whatever subject challenged his consider- 
tion, he had both the inclination and capacity to investigate 
thoronghly ; and such was his power of grasping truth—of 
retaining it, and felicity in communicating the same, that, had 
he assiduously applied his energies to the duties of any learned 
profession, he could scarcely have failed of eminent success, 

The fact should not be omitted that one or two years of 
Newton's academic life were spent with his uncle, the late Rey. 
Renben Nelson, who was then principal of the Wyoming 
seminary, at Kingston, ’'a, While there, in a gracious revival 
of religion, he professed conversion, but never uniting with any 
branch of the Christian Church, he made tittle or no progress in 
religious attainments. He also at Kingston gave special attention 
to military science, in which he was very enthusiastic, and 
became quite expert asa tactician. Little, doubtless, did he 
think how soon the elements of the art of war he there learned 
would be called imto requisition. Soon after leaving the 
Wyoming seminary, he entered the Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Conn., which, however, he honorably left without 
graduation, a short time before the war broke ont. 

As repards the subsequent history of my son it would 
be more approprinte for others to write it than myself; 
yet I feel constrained to say, while I cannot be oblivious to 
obyious faults, which Iamsure no one deplored more than 
himself, he had also extraordinary virtues which could be fully 
appreciated only by the very few most intimately associated 
with him, While he never cherished any malignity in his 
bosom toward any individual, his generosity to the needy knew 
no bounds but an empty purse, As an illustration of his 
unselfishness in his sympathy with the suffering, I recall an 
instance when, fora rarity, he one day mentioned an incident 
which occurred, Ithink, toward the closeof the war. After a 
desperate fight, when night came on, the weary, hungry 
soldiers were obliged to bivonac on the field; and thus reclin- 
ing on their arms secure if possible a few hours or moments of 
sleep. But the cries not far away of a wounded soldier who 
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complnined of being very cold, were too much for Newton, 
Kxhansted as he was, he could not sleep: nor could he see in 
the darkness whether the victin: of distress was a soldier in bine 
or gray. Nor did he care to know if he could only afford him 
somé velief. Tnstinetively he took off lis overcoat and laid it 
upon the sufferer, Not long after he felt his way to the spot 
whence the cries had proceeded only to find that the unfortun- 
ate soldier was dead, and his much needed garment had been 
stolen. 

That Newton hada fine literary taste which, if cultivated, 
would have given Lim distinction as an essayist or author, was 
evident not only by the letters which he wrote for publication 
while in the »rmy, but especially in the pages of the Revurd of 
the 114th Regiment; as any one famiiliny with its easy, flowing 
style ean find but few chapters in this maphic and interesting 
volame that do not bear raore or less marks of his genius and 
industry. In fact he was by sume considered a living cyclopiedia, 
i kind of universal genius. As whatever he attempted to learn 
he was not satisfied without knowing perfectly, so whatever he 
endeavored to do he performed to the best of his ability; but. 
he was singularly blind to the utility or expediency of making 
his acquisitions or skill contribute to the attainment of personal 
fame or pecuniary emolument. Certainly if his reputation was 
marred by the possession of any eecentricity or evil habit, it 
was not that of coveting undeserved literary distinction; nor 
that of inordinate ambition for military ypromotion or civil 
office, nor miserly greed. Indeed, a stronger regard for the 
maintenance of his own rightsand the advancement of his own 
interests would not only have seenred for him a greater decree 
of public respect, but greatly enhanced his personal influence, 

One of his unacconntable idiocrasies was his constitutionn) 
diffidence in the presence of ladies, if not positive aversion to 
female society in general, Yet, though undemonstratiye, he 
was tender and firm in his attachments, and toward his sister 
Hattie his love was intense, | Nearly the last act of kindness by 
Newton to his father was in correcting the proof of a new 
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wilition of Memoriut Sketches of his sainted sister and others, 
for which service his experience, both as assistant editor of a 
niewspiper and a book writer, had well qualified him. This 
labor of love, performed only a few weeks previous to his death, 
vividly reminding him of the instructive and touching scene 
whieh he witnessed during Huttie’s last hours, had, doubtless, 
an influence in producing the wnusual thoughtfulness and 
civeumspection which were specially observable in him at that 
time. Indeed, I have other evidences that thongh suddenly 
prostrated by malignant diphtheria, be was not taken entirely 
by surprise, having a dim premonition that his remains might 
be the first buried in onr cemetery in accordance with the 
beautiful ritual of the ‘+G. A. R.,” which he greatly admired. 
During the eleven days of his illness it was my privilege, for 
which I cannot be too thankful, to attend him; and though he 
was # constant and intense sufferer, his fortitude was wonderful. 
No word of complaint was uttered, no sign of impatience mani- 
fested. The same mental clearness, self-possession, and brave 
endurance which characterized his entire military career, and 
which gained for him the appellation ‘tough little lieutenant,” 
wis manifested until the close of life. He could converse but 
little during his sickness: yet, until the last three or four days 
he read much, in which his preference for religious literature 
was observable; and when only an hour or two before he quietly 
yielded up his spirit, he assured his weeping father in surpris- 
ingly distinct tones, that his peace was made with God and he 
felt entirely reconciled to His will, I cannot doubt he fully 
realized the weighty import of this language. Cherishing 
the hope that Newton's spirit is now at rest where war is 
unknown, my belief is not based upon his fidelity in serving his 
country ; nor in his sympathy with suffering humanity; nor the 
natural aminbleness of his disposition; nor even npon the fact 


of his reception of regenerating grace at Kingston; but upon. 


the boundless compassion of the Sinner’s Friend, who is mighty 
to save all who with humble and contrite hearts look to him for 


salvation. 
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In view of the peculiar malady which terminated the life of 
R, Newton Eddy, just at sunset, Sabbath evening, March 6th 
1882 (the yery day of the weekand hour of the day that his 
ilmost idolized sister breathed her last in 1871), it was deemed 
utyisable to have the funeral as private as circumstances would 
permit, His sorrowing comrades of Knowlton Post, however, 
could not be denied the privilege of burying him with mnilitary 
honors, 

Did space allow I should be glad to put on record in this 
chapter the several appreciative and consolatory notices of the 
deceased, published in various localities, as well as comforting 
private letters. Most of the published remarks and resolutions 
of respect, however, haying reference to my son's qualities as a 
soldier, which are well known aud appreciated, and will be as 
long as our glorious Republic shall five, they are reluctantly 
omitted, with the exception of brief extracts from the able 
memorial address of Chaplin W. B. Downer, before Knowlton 
Post, which it was my privilege to hear. As this Annual 
Memorial Service did not occur until January 9th 1882, before 1 
insert the extracts therefrom, which with the resolutions adopted 
by the Post, must close this chapter, it is fitting that at least 
two testimonials should be copied from our village paper 
printed soon after the funeral ; especially as they not only 
prove that the foregoing estimate of Newton's capabilities and 
general characteristics have not been exapgerated, bunt in 
felicitous and delicate language bring to view traits of their 
subject which have not been particularly noticed. 

Rev, D, Torrey of Cazenovia, among other interesting 
paragraphs, says: ‘Both on acconnt of the family to which he 
belonged, and on account of some peculiarand long sontinued 
struggles of his own life, Mr. Iiddy was regarded with peculiar 
interest by all the most disverning men of the community. 

‘In his years of connection with the Post Office, as Mr, 
Howson’s deputy, his more than ordinary education and 
breadth of intelligence, and his uncommon capabilities for 
accuracy and dispatch in the transaction of business, made him 
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a yery efficient and apparently indispensable helper in that 
office, He was characteristically self-depreciating, and had 
such n sensitive aversion to any thing like pretence that it was 
a very common thing for lim to make himself seem worse than 
he was, in bis eageiness to avoid seeming better then he 
was. 

“He was a brave and generous soldier to the end of the war ; 
and through a service of more than average severity and hard- 
ships,aud from the time of his return home in June 1865, in 
command of tle remnant of his company, he has manifested an 
ardent and genuine patriotism, and a yery abiding and real 
affection for those who had been soldiers; whether he had 
personally known them in the army or not. In either case he 
regarded them as thongh they had marched and fought side by 
side and shoulder to shoulder with him. This led him to 
interest himself as he did in the organization and maintenance 
of the ‘‘Knowlton Post” of the Grand Army, for which he was 
willing to deny himself even to tlie last, and to which at the last 
he was devoting himself more unreservedly tlan he 
knew. 

‘His address on the evening of Washington’s Birth-day, two 
weeks ago, im both its matter and manner, indicated this 
hearty affection for his comrades. And in the closing sentence 
of that address, the very Jast words of his last public speech, 
with voice and manner full of feeling, he made impressive and 
reverent allusion to Captain Knowlton, who had gone from tle 
toils and pains of mortal wars to the ‘eternal peace of Ged’, 
little expecting that so soon his living friends would be standing 
in sadness around his open grave, and hearing the words of tLe 
preacher saying, * T'/vs shall the dust return to the eurth as it 
was, but the spirit shall return to God who gave il 

The following is from the accomplished pen of a former 
fellow student of Newton in Cazenovia seminary, now 1 
resident of New York City, Mr. William J. Hutchinson : 

«The writer has just lenned with surprise and profonnd 
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grief, from the columns of the Republican, that an ola friend, 
R. Newton Eddy, is no more. 

“Here vanishes one of the choicest amd most modest spirits 
that ever toiled, despaired, and hoped; about whom there is a 
mystery and an interest that few other men have ever awakened 
in your community. Here wasa ripe and rare scholar; a man 
of intellect sufficient to cope with the strongest, who apparently 
for years has resigned every inclination to be a leader among his 
kind—happier in retirement and apart from his fellow men. 
Seldom speaking unless directly addressed, yet he keenly 
observed all that was taking place abont him, : 

“His trained and eapacions mind— his proud spirit must have 
frequently told him how few men were mentally his equal; and 
that he was fitted for noble deeds. Of the hundreds who met 
this sad-faced man in his official ea pacity, probably there were 
few who did not regard him with peculiar interest and silently 
recognize in him an intellectual superior. Who ever won his 
confidence, and engaged him in conversation, who was not 
charmed by the beanty of his language, and the directness of 
his reasoning ? 

“The writer remembers him at the out-brenk of the war 
going among the students, one of a committee of three, to 
collect funds for the purchase of a flag to hoist over the 
Seminary. It was ona Saturday, yet by the Monday evening 
following the flag was finished and flying from its staff. He 
was at that time one of the gayest of the gay, and universally 
regarded as a man of the highest order of merit. We met on 
the lake shore, one pleasant afternoon, last Summer, when he 
accepted an invitation for a long walk. After atime he threw 
off his hubitual reserve, and, warming with interest and 
pleasure, talked freely and delightfully of men and hooks; 
statesmen, generals, poets, poetry, science, and history were all 
familiar topics with him. The address delivered on Washing- 
ton’s Birth-day shows the quality of his mind: the splendor of 
the talents which he has snffered to lie forever hidden, are but 
faintly displayed therein, beautifnl as it is.” 
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The following from Chaplain Downer’s address contains nearly 
all his remarks in relation to the subject under consideration ; 

“Comrade R. N. Eddy was one of the charter members of 
the Post, and fron: ibe {list took a deep interest in its welfare 
and prosperity. ‘This was bnt natnral to one of his attainments 
and previous history, His excellent natural abilities had been 
well cultivated, and his mental powers increased by a liberal 
ednention, as was manifest to those favored with an acqnaint- 
ance with bis varied intellec(ual endowments. 

“Girenmstances make men, The right cirenmstances might 
have placed our commade npon the proper theatre of action to 
have evolved all his capabilities, and enabled him to lave 
achieved great success, and thus ascend the pinnacle of fame. 
Not by great results, however, are we to measure the conduct of 
men, or estimate their attninments or merits, Character, 
efforts, intentions are to be taken into consideration in duly 
estimating the measure of service rendered. Grent deeds, in 
the world’s superficial estimation, are offen the result of 
unusual opportunities, withont special merit in the wetor, 
Judged in the light of these principles let us regard the history 
of Lieutenant Eddy, 

“While yet a stndent the slnveholder's rebellion was inangu- 
rated. The ery, “Lo nrms!’ sounds in his ears—to meet a 
fitting response; bat parental counsel repressed youthful ardor, 
and he was content to await a londer enll, which was not long 
delayed, ‘The disnsters to the Union ainis in 1862 led to a call 
for three hundred thousand men, and young Eddy was among 
the first and foremost of the loyal sons of the free North to 
respond to the ery for help. 

“Of his history asa soldier we need no narration. -He was 
with the 114th Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers, during most. of its 
eventful history: nnd that is glory suflicient for any soldicr, 
and guarantee of faithful service. The proper performance of 
duty in such a regiment furnishes ample evidence of patriotic 
service and meritorions conduct. Aside from that, as far as has 
come to my knowledge, no stain rests upon our comrade’s 
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reputation, as a brave and faithful soldier, and true to his 
country and his flag.” 

The Resolutions of Knowlton Post, adopted March 7th 1881, 
are as follows : 

Whereas, in His Infinite wisdom, Almighty God has removed 
from our ranks comrade R. N. Eddy, Officer of the Day of tlis 
Post; and who by his unselfish deyotion to the flag and cause 
of our country in the hour of its greatest peril, had earned 
recognition as one of the heroes of the war; and by his soldierly 
beariug, faithfulness to duty, genial and manly qualities, had 
greatly contributed to the successful establishment and mainte- 
nance of this Post, therefore 

Resolwed, That we bow in silent grief at this sudden 
dispensation, which removes from our ranks one whose place it 
will be difficult to fill, while his memory will be ever green in 
our hearts, and his good qualities and culture of heart and mind 
we will seek to imitate. 

Resolved, That to his afflicted father, family, and friends, we 
tender our heartfelt sympathy in this great affliction; while we 
indulge the confident hope that our comrade’s name is 
inscribed on the muster-roll of that Grand Army aboye, where 
Jesus Christ is the Captain of our Salvation, and Almighty God 
our Supreme Commander. 

















CHAPTER XVI. 
MY ALMA MATER AS IT IS. 


§ a few pages only are requisite, in accordance with my 
ota. to reach the end of this yolume, I desire to close 
with some further thoughts relative to my Alma Mater, with 
particular reference to its past, present, and future. 

Although in the second and third parts of this work, I have 
seemed to deviate somewhat from the subject which gave 
original inspiration to my pen and a name to my book, the 
careful reader, I doubt not, must have observed that there is 
scarcely a chapter in the ent ire volume which does not bear an 
intimate or remote connection with my adopted village, and the 
noble Institution of Learning that is essentially identified with 
it, At all events the author, in preparing these pages, has not 
for a moment lost sight of either, especially the latter ; and has 
steadily kept in view the interest and welfare of those who, in 
some relation, have been, now are, or are likely hereafter to be 
connected with this far-famed school. 

Here let me say in the comparatively minute details of 
academic life as I found it in 1835, ten years after this 
institution was established, which are contained in the first few 
chapters, it was my aim, in part at leart, to show the present 
generation of students who may be tempted to. complain of 
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Seminary discipline and fare, that in al! respects former days 
were nof better than those of tlhe present. At the same time in 
my delineations of the character and evident aims of those 
grand men who Jaid the foundation of this school; detcrmined 
the principles by which it should be governed ; and started it on 
its career of nsefulness amd renown, I confess that a special 
object I had in view was not only to present those characters 
conspicnously, as worthy of imitation by the present and futnre 
generation of educators and students, bnt also to held up at 
least a few of the fundamental principles which they contended 
for and established, as eminently worthy of being perpetuated, 
and as essential to the continued prosperity of the institution, 
Prominent among those fundimental principles adopted, 
should be mentioned the non-sectarinn ehiracter of the sehool. 
By universal consent—nay, desire—though not sectarian, it was 
to be denominational; that is established under the special 
supervision of a particular church, with the understanding that 
while its religions observances and moral discipline should be in 
harmony with the well known essentinl peculiarities and usages 
of such church, no partiality should be shown to the adherents 
of one sect more than another in the reception and treatment of 
students; and, of course, no dictation or governmental influence 
exerted savoring of proselytism for sectarian aggrandizement. 
On this broad, catholic platform the pioncer Methodist 
academy of America within the nineteenth century was based ; 
and I hazard nothing in saying that not only has this liberal 
principle been religiously adhered to since 1825 to the present 
time, but I unhesitatingly affirm as my conviction, that, of all 
fhe denominational schools, so called, in our country, not one 
can be found that has kept itself more free from the very 
appearance of the evil of bigotry than Cazenovia Seminary. 
Indeed, Thaye sometimes thought our Faculties have gone eyen 
beyond the bounds of Churchly reciprocity, and loyed their 
Ohristian neighbors better than themselves, when they have not 
exercised their legitimate authority in checking the constitution- 
al fickleness, or roving propensity with which more or less 
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students are afflicted, by requiring them not only regularly to 
attend public worship on the Sabbath, but, 95 4 rule, to steadily 
attend the church to which tley have either vowed special 
allevinnce as members, or had been in the practice of attending 
at home by the choice of their parents. Its true, however, of 
the two, possibly, it is safer for tenchers to Jean to the extreme 
of undue leniency, than arbitrarily to oppose the unreasonable 
desires of students, especially when their own motives in 50 
doing may be misconstrued, ‘ 

In thus particularly refering to the religions character of 
Cazenovin Seminary, as one of its wise basal principles from the 
first, I have done so because an academic or colleginte institu- 
tion that is not founded on decidedly Obristinn principles is 
essentially a failure, rom the nature of the case it always has 
been and always must be seriously defective. Whatever 
desirable requisites or efficient resources An institution of 
learving may possess, if yital Christianity is not encouraged, 
promoted, and exemplified therein, it is not worthy of the 
putronage of earnest Christians: Dor is it usually sought, even 
by intelligent irrehgious parents, as a desirable institution im 
which to ednente their offspring; for there are very few parents 
however personally neglectful they may bave been with regard 
to ‘the one thing needful,” who, above every other considera- 
tion do not prefer that the hearts of their children shall be 
thoroughly imbned with moral and religious principle. These 
almost self-evident truths being admitted, it is scarcely necessary 
to add that to have genuine godliness fully permeate a high 
institution, the school must be under the control of some 
evangelical denomination, and its daily religious services 
conducted in accordance with the usages and conscientious 
convictions of those in charge of its interests. 

Such has been, and I trust ever will be, the policy and 
practice of Cazenovia Seminary; and hence, with the exception 
ofa few sad reverses, to which everything sublunary is liable, 
the well known remarkable prosperity of this institution in the 
past and present, by the blessing of God, is essentially attribut- 
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able to the watchful care and fostering influence on the part of 
its instructors over the religious interests of those committed 
to them, 

Tam now reminded of an incident whieh has a bearing on the 
point under consideration, Several years ago, in consequence 
of some internal Seminary difficulties, and the resignation of 
the principal at the end of the academic year, a rumor went 
abroad that the school had come toan untimely and final end. 
When the time for the fall term to commence had arrived, as 
the trustees had not succeeded in securing a new principal, the 
writer, by urgent request of his associates in the Bourd, 
though at the time a pastor, went into the office as pro tempore 
principal. About three days after the term had opened with 
some one hundred and twenty students, in the forenoon an 
intelligent appearing stranger came in who resided about sixty 
miles from Cazenovia, ond stated that he bad a daughter to 
educate, but, having heard that the institution was not to be 
again opened, he had come'to ascertain the facts in the case, 
While Iwas demonstrating to him by our register (hat the 
school wis not quite defunct, the clock in the church tower 
opposite the Seminary struck twelve. Just then the sound of 
footsteps on the stairs to the chapel and overhead arrested the 
attention of the stranger. Ina moment the sounds of sweet 
music—such singing as only a goodly company of lady and 
gentlemen students wide awake in religicn can render, was 
heard. ‘What does this mean?” inquired my visitor. ‘‘It is 
the stated noonday prayer meeting,” I replied, ‘‘which has 
been constantly observed, by the students, for many years.” 
After attentively listening to several brief but fervent prayers 
and songs he arose and said, ‘‘Enough; [am going home, and 
shall at onee send my daughter here: for I do not believe that 
Cazenovia Seminary will be permitted to die, while such praises 
and such prayers are daily offered up to God by the students in 
its behalf.” 

This ‘‘hour of prayer” of course is yet continued; and it is 
hoped the day is far remote when it shall no longer be observed: 
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Joyfully do I occasionally avail myself of the privilege of 
attending these meetings. Not only are the prnyeis, £O0ES, and 
testimonies of the youthful attendants alwaysinspiring, but it is 
refreshing: to observe how much enn be appropriately said and 
sung in the brief space of half an hour, 

Having allready alluded to the present condition of the Semin- 
ary, as now, by the divine blessing, enjoying if not nuprecedented 
prosperity, at lenst favored with a degree of prosperity which 
in view of its seemingly hopeless embarrassments a few years 
ngo, is marvelous, were it within the design and scope of 
this work, I shonld like to devote one oF more chapters to 4 
recital of the means employed by a beneficent Providence in 
producing this happy consummation, with a grateful recognition 
of the honored instruments by whom in a special manner this 
suceoss has been achieved. ‘This, however, is clearly impracti- 
cable. Nor is it necessary, The writer who shall he selected 
to record the history of the # cond fifty years of the Seminary, 
L have no donbt will do ample justice to the benefactors, toilers, 
and friends now living to whom the institution, under God, is 
indebted for its present freedom frem financial incumbrances, 
and tlie sueeessfnl prosecution of its legitimate work. My 
simple aim, as must have been obvious to the intelligent render, 
has been to gather up a few frayments im danger of being 
irreparably lost, relative especially to the early history of the 
Seminary, including the Methodist Episcopal church contipnous, 
which owes its existence and to a great extent its subsequent 
prosperity instrumentally thereto; with brief personal sketches 
of the moral heroes of those times, the result of whose wisdom, 
self-denial, and sacrifices the present generation especially of 
Methodists in this region are now richly enjoying. 

But IT must close; not, however, without a few words of 
shggestion rather than counsel to several classes of Cazenoviens 
who are deeply interested in their seminary. Nor must I 
apologize for using plainness of speech in what 1 am about to 
say. If I did not believe that thirty-eight years of continued 
yesidence in this village, and thirty years official connection 
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with the Seminary entitled me to an utterance in relation to 
things that, in my opinion, shonid be nyoided, and what should 
be done virtually affecting the future welfare of tiis {ime 
honored institution, I would be silent. Yet, I am not oblivious 
to the fact that old age does not necessarily imply wisdom, nor 
many years of service justify officious dictation. Therefore I 
shall try to be modest and deferential as 

Th the first place I bey to remind the Trustees and Faeulty 
of the Seminary that if they wonld have it mnintain its well 
earned position 1s by no means inferior if not superior to any 
institution of ils grade in this or any other state, and would 
widely extend the area of its usefulness, which, oecnpying the 
vantage ground if now does, [I can seeno reason why it should 
not, they will ever practically keep in mind especially the 
fundamental principles which led to its origin, and which, in 
effecting its great designs, made it so eminently successful. 1 
trust, while they swerve not a single iota from its pristine and 
nniform religions catholicity, they will not forget its denomina- 
tionulity, nor follow the example of too many churehes of the 
same order, in their downward tendency toward the toleration 
of practices, however fashionable or common, that are of a 
mentally dissipnting tendency, and which are clearly antagonis- 
tic to the never changing letter or spirit of God’s Word. 

Moreover, while the introduction of evil influences are 
studiously avoided, it shold also be remembered that from the 
first—at least for the first thirty years from its origin—senrcely 
aterm passed that was not honored by a revival of religion, 
and the marked conversion of more or less students. While it 
is to be deplored that of late years such gracions visitations in 
the school haye been much less frequent nnd less powerful; 
which fact however it may be accounted for, it must be 
admitted is equally true not only of other academies and 
colleges, but of most churches; yet, it should be borne in mind 
that a truly revivalistic spirit is so essentinl an element of 
academic success, that, by teachers erpecially, it should be 
prayerfully sought, tenderly fostered, and heartily encouraged, 
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as affording not only the clearest evidence of Diyine approval of 
the institution, but as, in the estimation of patrons, religious or 
otherwise, its highest reconymendation. 

While from the first, Cazenovia Seminary has been fayored 
with the patronage, to a liberal extent, of al] sects and persons 
not identified with any denomination, those who have been sent 
here haye come, if not because it was distinctly understood to 
be a school of the Methodistic type, they wyould be surprised if 
not disappointed to witness here any looseness of discipline, or 
deviation from, or compromise of its traditional principles. In 
a word, let, Cazenovia Seminary ever be truly a model not only 
in its literary and scientific curriculum, but as a vital, pure 
conservator of morals and religion, and failure of patronage is 
ont of the qnestion. Where one student would decline to come 
because the regulations of the school are too strict, or because it 
is over-righteous, five would be sent to take his place. 

The more elevated the character of a school, as relates to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of its pupils, the more 
liable it is to be imposed upon by those parents who have 
refractory, unmanageable children at home. Tt is needless. to 
state that when the fact of chronic waywardness is known, those 
who have contracted immoral habits are not and should not be 
admitted, by whomsdever sent. For even one such person in a 
seminary is not only a seriously disturbing element, infecting 
others by his example, but gives an unsavory influence to the en- 
tire institution. Besides, it is asking too much of our instructors 
that, after diligent attention to the mental requirements of the 
students, and vigilant oversight over their deportment during 
the day, that they should be required to serve a8 police officers 
or detectives of juvenile delinquents by night. 

Here let me say emphatically: Of all obstacles which teachers 
have to coutend with in their endeayors to promote the mental 
and moral improyment of young men, and maintain discipline in 
the school, the most formidable and discouraging is that terrible, 
ubiquitous evil known as the drink-cuyse. And itis with deep 
mortification that trnth compels me to say that those persons 
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abroad who haye—as many have done—pictured Cazenovia asa 
model, Arendian village, which, like primitive Eden withont its 
serpent, is as free from demoralizing influences as it it lovely in 
situation, are sadly mistaken. Hence when a young man 
comes here with the appetite for intoxicants nlready formed, itis 
well-nigh impossible to keep him from falling into the hell-traps 
which here as well as elsewhere are luring him to destruction, 
The worst feature is, when the victim is necessurily sent home, 
and the news of his disgracefol fall is circulated through his 
neighborhood, no small share of the blame is mjnstly cast wpon 
the Institution ; and, as the result, no more students darken the 
doors of the Seminary from that region perhaps for years. 
Thus it is that the Seminary of learning which our citizens 
generally profess highly to prize, and have abundantreasun to 
appreciate, has been and yet is crippled and embarrassed by 
the toleration, not to say encouragement, of the evil of dealing 
out liquid fire to all who are inclined to drink or can be 
induced to purchase it. 

T wish candidly to ask my neighbors, the villagers, one 
question, Itis this: Which, as Cazenovians, do you prefer 
should flourish here, the Seminary or the Saloon? This inqniry 
is pertinent because the two institutions are utterly incompat- 
ible with ench other. They are so totally antagonistic that 
both cannot exist in juxtaposition without friction; nor, 
prosecuted in the same place, can both thrive indefinitely in 
their peculiar work. One or the other must go; and this is 
certain: If our citizens are determined, at all hazards, that the 
dram shop shall be sustained—continue to multiply and take 
advanced ground in its dreadful enterprise of destruction and 
death, as it obviously has done for the past few years, I confess 
Ten see no alternative bunt that our beloved Seminary must 
succumb, and either Gease to exist or seek a more favorable 
locality. 

LT hope, however, better things though I thus write. 1 heard 
A voice saying, Watchman, what of the night? The watchman 
answers, The morning cometh; and, also, the night! <A 
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glorious morning of deliverance from the accursed thralldom of 
alcoholic despotism, and a dark, abysmal night of retribution to 
the incorrigible oppressor. Methinks already I begin to see 
nnmistakable streaks of light which foretoken the dawn of a 
brighter day throughout our land—a day when drunkenness and 
drovkard making shall at least be effectually outlawed. The 
writer may not live to witness it, but, doubtless, there are those 
now living who not many years hence will see our lovely village, 
where every prospect pleases, fully redeemed from this 
blistering reproach—the legalized dram shop. Quite sure am 
1 that the day cannot be far distant when Cazenovia Seminary, 
notwithstanding its present embarrassing environments, emanci- 
pated, enlarged, improved in allits appliances, and filled with 
enterprising students, shall receive an unwonted impetus in its 
grand career of usefulness. And as some modern Simeon who 
has for many years been waiting, laboring, and praying that 
Cazenovia might be purged from its most blighting curse and 
shame, looking through his tears of gratitude and joy, shall see 
hundreds of promising young men and maidens from the east, 
west, north, and south, like the boys and girls playing in the 
streets of restored Jerusalem, as deseried in prophetic vision, 
thronging its yenerable Seminary Halls, exercising on its classic 
eampns, worshiping in its benutiful chapel, rambling in the 
suburban proves, musing along the bench of the placid lake, 
and walking through the umbrageous and capacious streets in 
innocence and love, with no malignant influence to decoy, 
destroy, or make afraid, methinks I hear him exclaim, ‘‘Lord, 
now lettest thon thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 


word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation !"~><e (S$ 





